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HISTOBY OF THE JEWS. 


BOOK X. 

THE ASMONEANS. 

Mattathias — Judas the Maccabce — Jonathan — Simon — Jolin 
Hyrcanus — Aristubiilns I. — Alexander Jannaius — Alexandra 
— Aristobuliis Jl. — IJyrcanus IL 

At this crisis Divine Providence interposed, not as for- 
merly, Avitli miraculous assislance, but by the instru- 
mentality of human virtues : the lofty ])atriotisin, 
adventurous valour, daring and sagacious soldiershij*, 
generous self-devotion, and ini^xtinguishable zeal of 
heroic men in the caust^ of their country and their God. 
Ill Modin, a town on an emineii(‘e, commanding a vievr 
of the sea, the exact site of wliicli is unknown,'" lived 
Mattathias, a man of tlie priestly line of Joarib, himself 
advanced in years, but with five sous in the prime of 
life, Johanaii, Simon, Judas, Eleazar, and Jonathan. 
When Apelles, the officer of Autiochus, arrived at 
Modin to enforce the execution of the edict against thg 
Jewish religion, ho made S2)lendid oilers to Slattathias 
as a man of great influence, to iinhicc him to submit to 
tlie royal will. The old man not only rejected his 
advan(‘es, but publicly proclaimed his resolution to live 
and die in the faith of his fathers ; and when an apos- 


• It was on a height on the road from Jerusalem to Joppa; the Tal- 
mudists soy not far from Lydda, 
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MATTATHIAS. 


Book X. 


tate Jew was about to offer sacrifice to the heathen 
deity, in a transport of indignant zeal, Mattathias struck 
him dead upon the altar. Mattathias then fell on the 
king’s commissioner, put him to death, and summoned 
all the citizens who were zealous for the Law to follow 
him to the mountains.^ Their numbers rapidly in- 
creased ; but the Syi*ian troops having surjmsed 1000 
in a cave, attacked tliem on the 8abbatli day, and meet- 
ing with no resistance, slew them without mefcy. From 
tliencefortli irattatliias and his followers determined to 
break through this over-scrupulous observance of the 
8fibbath, and to assert tlie legality of defensive warfare 
on tliat day.^ 

The insurgents conducted their revolt with equal 
enter[)riso and discretion. For a time they lay hid in 
the mountain fastnesses : and, as opportunity occurred, 
poured down upon the towns; destroyed the heathen 
altars; enforced circumcision; punished all apostates 
who fell into their hands ; recovered many copies of the 
Law, Avliich their enemies had wantonly defaced ; and 
re-established the synagogues for jmblic worship ; the 
Temple being deliled, and in the possession of the 
enemy. Their ranks were swelled with the zealots for 
the Law, who were then called the Chasidim. For, im- 
mediately after tlie return from Fabylonia, two sects 
had divided the people: the Zadikim, tlie righteous, 
who observed the written La\v of Closes ; and the more 
austere and abstemious Chasidim, or the holy, who added 
to the Law the traditions and obstTvances of the fathers, 
and professed a holiness beyond the letter of the cove- 
nant. From the former sprang the Sadducees and 
Karaites of later times ; from the latter, the Pharisees. 


1 Mice.,* 2 Miicc, ; Joseph Aut xii. 6, 7. 


« Summer, n.c. 160. 
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JUDAS THE MACCABEE. 


3 


But tlie age of Mattatliias was ill suited to this labo- 
rious and enterprising warfare : having bequeathed the 
command to Judas, the most valiant of his sons, he sank 
under the weight of years and toil. So great already 
was the terror of his name, that ho was buried, vdthout 
disturbance on the i)art of the enemy, in his native city 
of ]\[odin. 

If the youth of the now general added vigour and 
enterprise to the cause, it lost nothing in prudence and 
discretion. Judas unfolded the banner of the IMacca- 
bees, a name ofwliich the derivation is uncertain. Some 
assort that it was formed from the concluding letters of a 
sont(mce in the eleventh verso of the fifteenth cliapter of 
Exodus, Mi Camo Ka Baalim Jehovah,” signifying, Who 
is like unto thee among the Godsy O Jehovah ? Some, that 
it was the banner of the tribe of Ban, whieli contained the 
three last lettfu's of the three names of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob : others that it was the personal appellation of 
Judas, from a word signifying a liammer, like that of 
(yharlos IVIartel, the hero of the Eraiiks. Having tried 
his soldiers by many gallant adventures, surprising 
many cities, which ho garrisoned and foilified, Judas de- 
termined to meet the enemy in the field. Apollonius, 
tlie governor of Samana, first advanced against him, 
and was totally defeated and slain. Judas took th(^ 
sword of his enemy as a tro])hy, and over after used it 
in battle. Seron, the deputy-governor of Cmlesyria, ad- 
van(*ed to revenge the defeat of Apollonius, but encoun- 
tering the enemy in the strong pass of Beth-horon, met 
with the same fate. IMie circumstances of the timt'S 
favoured the noble struggle of Judas and his followers 
for independence. By his prodigal magnificence, both 
in his pleasures and in his splendid donatives and offer- 
ings, Aiitiochus had exhausted his finances. ITis eastern 



JUDAS THE MACCABEE. 


Book X. 


provinces, Armenin and Persia, refused their tribute. 
He therefore was constrained to divide his forces, march- 
ing himself into the East, and leaving Lysias, with a 
great army, to crush the insurrection in J udma. The rapi( I 
progress of Judas had demanded immediate resistance. 
Philip, the Syrian governor in Jerusalem, sent urgent 
solicitations for relief. The vanguard of the Syrian 
army, amounting to 20,000, under the command of 
Nicanor and Gorgias, advanced ra])idly into tlie pro- 
vince : it w^as followed by the general in chief, Ptolemy 
Macron ; their united forces forming an army of 40,000 
foot and 7000 horse. In tlicir train came a multitude 
of slave merchants; for Nicanor had suggested tlio 
policy of selling as many of the insurgents as they 
could take, to discharge the arrears of tribute due to 
the Romans.^^ Judas assembled 0000 meji at Jli/peh : 
there they fasted and prayed ; and tlie religious cere- 
mony, performed in that unusual place, though of old 
one of the sanctuaries of God, sadly reminded tluun of 
the desolate state of the holy city, the profanation of 
the sanctuary, the discontinuance of ilio sacrifices.® 
But if sorrow subdu(‘d the tamer spirits, it infused loftier 
indignation and nobler self-devotion into the valiant.^ 
Judas knew that his only hope, save in his God, was in 
the entliusiastic zeal of his followers for the law of 
Moses. In strict conformity to its injunctions, lie issued 
out through his little army the ajipointed proclamation, 
tliat all who iiad married wives, built houses, or planted 

d 2 Mncc. viii. 10. Tlioy were to ^ “For it is better for us to die in 
hare 90 slaves for a talent : 11. battle, than to behold the calamities 

« 1 Macc. Hi. 46 et s<^qq. of our people and our sanctuary. 

A characteristic circumstance is here Nevertheless as the will of Ood is in 
noted, “ and laid open the book of the heaven, so let him do.** 1 Macc. iii. 
Law, whcr^'ii- the heathen had soufjht to 59, 60. Compare 2 Macc, c. viii, 
ijobU the lihencss of their ima'jes.** 48, 
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VICTORIES OF JUDAS. 
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vineyards, or were fearful, sliould return to tlieir homes. 
His force dwindled to 3000 ill-armed men.® Yet 
with this small band Judas advanced towards Emmaus, 
-where the enemy lay encamped. Intelligence reached 
him, that Gorgias had been detached with 5000 chosen 
foot and 1000 liorse to surprise him by night. Ho 
instantly formed the daring resolution of eluding the 
attaclv .by falling on the camp of the enemy. It was 
morning before lie arrived ; but, animating his men to 
the onset, they rushed down, all their trumpets clanging, 
upon the Syrians, who, after a feeble resistance, fled on 
aU sides, unto Gazera, and unto the plains of Idumea, 
and Azotus, and Jamnia. Three thousand fell in battle.^ 
Judas was as wary as bold; his troops were as well- 
dis(*i])lined as enterprising. He restrained tlieni from 
the plunder of the camp till the return of Gorgias with 
the flower of the army, who came back weary with 
seeking the Jewish insurgents among the mountains, 
-wlierc tlicy liad hoped to surju-ise tliem. To their asto- 
uishmciit they beheld their own camp a bhize of fire. 
Tlio contest was sliort but decisive: the Syrians fled 
witliout striking a blow, and in their flight suffered 
immense loss. T\\q rich booty of tlie camp fell into 11 le 
liands of Iho Jews, ‘‘much gold and silver, and blue silk 
and purple c>f the sea, and great riches.”* The Jews, 
Avith just r(‘tril)ution, sold for slaves as many of tla^ 
slave-merc]]a]its as tliey could find. A due sliaro of the 
spoil was given to the maimed, tlie widows, and the 
orplians; the rest divid(Hl among the conquerors.^" Tlie 
next day was the Habhath, a day indeed of rest and 
rejoicing, lint success only excited the honourable am- 

K “Who iievertheli>.ss IimJ neither ^ Verse 15. 

annour nor swords to their minds.” * W»rse 2o. 

i Macc. iv. 6. ’■ 2 3\iacc. viii. 28. 
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DESOLATE CONDITION OF JEllUSALExM. Book X. 


bition of tlie Maccabee. Hearing tliat a great forego was 
assembling beyond the Jordan under Timotlieus and 
Baccliides, he crossed the river, and gained a great vic- 
tory and a considerable supply of arms. Here two of 
the chief oppressors of the Jews, Pliilarches and Cal- 
listhenes, perished; one in battle; tlie other burnt to 
death in a house, where he had taken refuge. Nicanor 
fled in the disguise of a slave to Antioch. So closed the 
first triumpliant campaign of the Maccabees. 

Tlie next year Lysias appeared in person, at tlm 
head of 60,000 foot and 5000 horse, at Betlisura, a 
little north of Hebron' towards the southern frontier of 
Judoea; having perhaps levied part of liis men among 
the Idumeans. Tin's tribe now inliabited a district to 
the west of their ancestors, the Edomites, leaving been 
dispossessed of their former territory by the Nabathcean 
Arabs. Judas met this formidable host with 10,000 
men; gained a decisive victory, and slew 5000 of the 
enemy. Thus on all sides triumphant, Judas entered, 
mth his valiant confederates, the ruined and desolate 
Jerusalem.™ They found shrubs grown to some heiglit, 
like the underwood of a forest, in the courts of the 
Temple ; every part of the sacred edifice had been pro- 
faned ; the chambers of the priests were thrown down. 
With wild lamentations and the sound of martial trum- 
pets they mingled their prayers and praises to the God 
of their fathers. Judas took the precaution to keep a 
body of armed men on the watch against the Syrian 
garrison in the citadel ; and then proceeded to install 
the most blameless of the priests in their office, to 
repair the sacred edifice, to purify every part from tlie 
profanation of the heathen, to construct a new altar, to 


* 1 Macc. ir. 28-35. 


*" 1 Macc. iv. 3G-G0. 
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BE-ESTABLISHMENT OF JUDiEA. 


replace out of tlie booty all the sacred vessels, and at 
length to celebrate the feast of Dedication — a period of 
eight days — which ever after was held sacred in the 
Jewisli calendar.^ It was the festival of the regeneration 
of the j)eo|)le, which, but for the valour of the Macca- 
bees, had almost lost its political existence. 

The re-establisliment of a powerful state in JudoGa 
was not beheld Avithout jealousy by the neighbouring 
tribes.® But Judas, having strongly fortified the Tempi (*. 
on the side of the citadel, anticipated a powerful confe- 
deracy which Avas forming against him, and carried his 
victorious arms into the territories of tho Idumoans and 
Ammonites. Thus discomfited on every side, the Sy- 
rians and their allies began to revenge themselves on 
the Jews Avho Avere scattered in Galilee and the trans- 
Jordanic juovinces. Judas revenged a cruel stratagem 
of the inhabitants of Joppa, Avho decoyed 200 Jcavs or 
families on board their ships and tlireAV them into tho 
sea. ' He made a descent and burned many houses on 
tlie harbour, and many of their ships. In Jamnia the 
same hostile measures Avere tlueatened. Ho fell on 
Jamnia, set the toAvn on fire, tlie blaze of Avhicli Avas 
seen in Jcimsalem.^ A great force from Tyre and Pto- 
Icniais advanced into the neigliboiuing (;ountry. Timo- 
tlieus, son of a former general of the same name, laid 
waste Gilead Avith great slaughter.^ Judas, by the gene- 
ral consent of the people, divided his army into three 
parts. 8000 men, under his oaa n command, crossed tho 
Jordan into Gilead; 3000, under his brother Simon, 

“ Ilerzfolci observes that they wouM p. ‘271, 
use no 'profaned fire for the lamps and ® 1 Macc. v. 1. Compare 2 JUa • 
lights which were henceforth to burn x. 1-8. Joseph. Ant. xii. 7. 6. 
in the Holy Place. According to 2 P 2 Macc. xii. 3. 9. 

Macc. X. 3 : “ Striking stones, they *1 1 Mncc. v. 3, 

took fire out of them.” — ^Herzfeld, ii. 
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DEATH OP ANTIOCHUS. 


Boos X. 


marched into Galilee ; the rest, under Joseph tlie son of 
Zacharias, and Azarias, remained to defend the liberated 
provinces ; but with strict injunctions to make no hos- 
tllo movement. The Maccabees, as usual, were irre- 
sistible: city after city fell before Judas and Jonathan.^ 
At length, having subdued the whole country, Judas 
found it prudent not to extend his kingdom to the 
bounds of tliat of David, and with that view removed 
all the Jews beyond the Jordan to the more defensible 
province of Judjea. Simon was equally successful in 
Galilee ; he drove the enemy before him to the gates of 
Ptolemais. But the commanders who were left at liomo, 
in direct violation of orders, undortoolc an ill-concerted en- 
terprise against Jamnia, a sea-port. They were opposed by 
I>acclud(}s, tlio most skilful of the Syrian generals, and 
met witli a signal defeat.® The defeat was before long 
revenged by the indefatigable Judas, but not without 
loss. AVlicn they proceeded, after observing the Sabbatb 
in Adullam, to bury the dead, small idols were found in 
the clothes even of some of priestly race. A sin-offering 
Avas sent to Jerusalem, not only to atone for the guilt of 
these men, but for the dead, in whose resurrection the 
iHaccabean Jews, no doubt the Chasidim, had full faith.^ 
In tb(i mean time the great oppressor of the Jews. 
Antiocliiis, bad died in ik'rsia. That bis end was miser- 
able, both the Jewish and Roman historians agri^.o. lie 
liad boon rf'pulsed in an assault on a rifdi and sump- 
tuous toinph in Persia, called by the Gi*ccks that 


' “ Bosni a (Bosra\ and Bosov, and 
Alenia, Casphor, Maked, and Carnaiiim, 
all these cities are strong and great.” 

— V. 2^. 

• 1 Macc. V, 55-Gl. 
f 2 Macc. xii. “For it he had not 


hoped lliat they that were slain should 
have risen again, it had been snper- 
iluous and vain to pray for the dead.” 
V. 44. This is tlie earliest distinct 
assertion of the Jewish belief in the 
resurrection. 
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LYSIAS. 


of Diana; perhaps the female Mithra or the moon. 
Whether he had been incited by the desire of plunder, 
or by his bigoted animosity against foreign religions, 
does not ai^pcar ; but at the same time he received in- 
telligence of tlie disastrous state of his affairs in Pales- 
tine. Hastening homeward, he was seized with an 
incurable disorder, in a small town among the moun- 
tains of Paretacene. There, consumed in body by a 
loathsome ulcer, afflicted in mind by horrible apparitions 
ai\d remorse of conscience, for his outrage on the Persian 
temple, says Polybius — for his horrible barbarities and 
sacrilege in Judaea, assert the Hebrew writers — died the 
most magnificent of the Syro-Macedonian monarchs." 

Lysias, who commanded in Syria, immediately set 
a soji of the deceased king, Antiochus Eupator, 
ui)on the throne ; Demetrius, the rightful heir, being 
a hostage in Home. The first measure of Lysias 
ivas to attempt the subjugation of Judaea, whore in 
Jerusalem itself the garrison of the unsurrendered 
fortress on IMount Sion joined to a strong party of 


« 1 ]\Incc. vi. l-fO ; 2 ]\Iacc. ix, ; 
Joseph. Ant. xii. 9. 1 ; Polybius, xxxi. 
1 1, Josf’plnis is iiidigiiaiit with Poly- 
bius ibr Msci ibini;- tlic death of Antio- 
cluis to tho violation of the Temple of 
Diana. The comparison of the simpler 
pathos in tin*, account of his death in 
t!ie first bool; rif .Maccabees with the 
]ris?Tojiat(' and relentless e.'^nciLrernt.ioii 
of the account in the later second book 
is an instructive ii lustration of the 
Cffowth of ))oy)nlar traditional liisfoiy. 
The dying speech of Antiochus in 
his remorse (in the Second ;Macca- 
bees) is very curious, “ mid as touch- 
ing the Jews whom he had judged 
not worthy so much as to be buried, 
but to be cast out with their children 


to be devoured of the fowls and wild 
beasts, he would make them all (npials 
to the citizens of Athens: mid the 
holy Temple, which before he had 
sjioilcd, he woubl garnisli with goodly 
gifts, and restore all the holy vessels, 
with many more, ami out of his own 
revenue defray the charges belonging 
to the sacridees : yea and that also lie 
would become a Jew liimselt) and go 
througli all the world that was in- 
habited, and declare the power of 
Ood.” The other account is strange 
enough, but more like the Greek, and 
utterly irreconciloable with the fore- 
going. It is simple and patlietic, and 
therefore seemingly truthful. 1 Macc. 
vi. il, lb. 
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CAPITULATION OP BETIISUPA. 


Book X. 


the apostate Jews anxiously awaited his approach.^ 
The royal army formed the siege of Bethsura, on the 
Idumean frontier, not far from Hebron, which Judas had 
strongly fortified. Their force consisted of 80,000 or 
100,000 foot, 20,000 horse, and 32 elephants. Bctlisura 
made a valiant defence, and Judas marched from Jeru- 
salem to its relief. The elephants seem to have excited 
great terror and astonishment. According to the Jew- 
ish annalist each beast was escorted by 1000 foot, 
splendidly armed, and 500 horse; each bore a tower 
containing 32 men : and to provoke them to fight, they 
ahoived them the blood of grapes and mulberries. The 
whole army, in radiant armour, spread over the moun- 
tains and valleys, so that the mountains glistened there-- 
with, and seemed like lamps of fire. Yet wherever Judas 
fought, the Israelites were sucfcessful ; and his heroic 
brother, Elcazar, excited the admiration of his country- 
men by rushing under* an elephant, which lie stabbed in 
the belly, and was crushed to death by its fall. Still 
Judas found himself obliged to retreat upon Jcu’usalem.^ 
Bethsura, pressed by famine (it was the 8abl>atic year, 
the land lay fallow, and supplies were scarce), capitu- 
lated on honourable terms ; and the royal army joined 
the siege of that part of the capital wliicli was in the pos- 
session of Judas. Jerusalem resisted all their assaults ; 
the Syrians began to suffer from want of provisions ; 


* The narrative of the affairs after 
the accession of Antiochus Eupator 
in 1 Macc. vi. 18-03 is perfectly 
clear and distinct. That in 2 Macc., 
from X. 10, is a mass of inextricable 
confusion. In that account the same 
Timotheas is twice defeated and killed, 
I. 21, 38; xii. 15, 25. The whole is 
a series of repetitions, some of events 


before the death of AntJochiiSf some 
after. Josephus niaiuly /’ollows 1 
Macc. He however s(*ts the King him- 
self at the head of the army of Lysias. 

y According to 2 Macc. xi., Lysias 
was totally defeated and fled; but 
afterwards proposed a treaty. Ch. 
xiii. repeats this invasion. 
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MENELAUS, HIGH PKIEST. 
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and intelligence arrived that affairs at Antioch de- 
manded their immediate presence.^ A treaty was con- 
cluded, full liberty of worship was guaranteed to the 
Jews, they were to be henceforth permitted to live 
according to their own laws.^ Antiochus was admitted 
into tlie city ; but, in direct violation of the terms, ho 
threw down the walls and dismantled the fortifications. 

Demetrius in the mean time, the lineal heir to the 
throne of Antioch, had escaped from Home. After some 
struggle, he overpowered Lysias and Antiochus, put 
them to death, and became undisputed master of the 
kingdom. The new king adopted a more dangerous 
policy against the independence of Judaea than the in- 
vasion and vast armies of his predecessor. The looser 
and less patriotic Jews ill brooked the austere govern- 
ment of the Chasidim, who formed the party of Judas : 
many, perhaps, were weary of tlie constant warfare in 
which their valiant champion was engaged, Menelaus, 
the renegade High Priest, had accompanied the army of 
Lysias, and endeavoured to form a faction in his favour ; 
but, on some dissatisfaction, Lysias had sent him to 
Berea, where ho was thrown into a tower of ashes, and 
suffocated — a fit punishment, it was said, for one who had 
polluted the altar fires and holy ashes of God s shrine.’’ 
Onias, son of the Onias murdered by means of Menelaus, 


* Philip, who had hoeii apjwiuteJ 
guardian of his sou by Antiochus 
Kpiphanes, had reached Antioch and 
seized the government. 

* 1 Macc. vi. 58-61, 

2 Macc. xiii. 3 ; Joseph. Ant. 
xii, 9-7, Tlie tower Hpyayov 

TrdvToBev iLir6Kpi\p.vov its 
vhv anSSoy, It must therefore have 
been different from that, according 


to Val. Maximus, built by King Ochus 
us a place of punisJiment. “ Ochus , . . 
septum altis parictibus locum ciiiere 
complevit, suppositoque tigno pronii- 
nente benign^ cibo ct potioiie exceptos 
in eo collocabat, e quo somno sopiti 
decidebant.” I'hese were not burned, 
but smothered by the vapours. Val. 
Max. ix. 2-6. Compare Herod, ii. 
100 . 
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CRUELTIES OF NICANOR 


Book X. 


the heir of the priesthood, fled to Egypt, and Alcimns, or 
Jacimus, was raised to the High-priesthood.^ By reviving 
the title of the High Priest to the supreme authority, De- 
metrius hoped, if not to secure a dependent vassal in the 
government of Jiidtea, at least to sow discord among the 
insurgents. Ho sent Alcimns, supported by Bacchides, 
his most able general, to claim his sacerdotal dignity. 
The zealots for the Law could not resist the title of the 
High Priest.*^ Jerusalem submitted. But no sooner had 
Alcimns got the leaders into his power than ho basely 
murdered sixty of them. Bacchides followed up the blow 
with great severitic's in other paids. Still, immofliatoly 
that Bacchides liad withdrawn his troops, Judas again 
took arms, and Alcimns was compelled to fly to Antioch. 
Demetrius despatched Nicanor, with a great army, to 
reinstate Alcimns. Jerusalem was still in the posses- 
sion of the Syrians; and Nicanor attempted to got 
Judas into his power by stratagem, but the wary soldier 
uns on his guard. A battle took place at Capharsalama.® 
Nicanor retreated, with the loss of 5000 men, to Jeru- 
salem, where he revengofl himself by the greatest l)ar- 
barities : one of the elders, named Baziz, rather than 
fall into his hands, stabbed himself with his own sword ; 
but tlio wound not proving mortal, ho ran fortli and 
destroyed himself hy other jueans, too horrible to de- 
scribe.^ By these cruelties, and by a threat of buiaiing 
the Temple and consecrating tln.^ s})ot to Bacchus, Ni- 
canor endeavoured to force the people to surrender their 
cljamjnon. All these treacherous and cruel measures 
proving ineffectual, he ^vas forced to revert to open ar. 

® 2 jVf.'iw. XIV. 3. *‘Al(-iynus, who 1 Macc. vii. 14. 
had tw3cn wgh priest, and had defiled ® 1 M.icc. vii. 31. 

hin^solf’ wii<iilly in the times of their ^ 2 Macc. xiv. 37. 41. 
mingling with the Gentiles.” 
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A second battle took place, in which the superior forces 
of Nicanor were totally routed, and he himself slain/ 
His head and his right hand were cut off and hung in scorn 
and triumph — the head over one of the towers, the hand 
over one of the gates of the ^J^emple, called afterwards 
the gate of Nicanor/ After this final victory Judas took 
a more decided step to secure the independence of his 
country ; he entered into a formal treaty of alliance with 
Home. The J ews had heard great things of Rome : that 
the Romans had subd\ied Gaul, were masters of the silver 
and gold mines of Spain ; that kings from all parts of 
the world had trembled at their mandate ; that Philip 
and Perseus and the gi^eat Antiochus had been defeated 
by, and })aid tribute to this mighty people ; that to their 
allies or vassal kings they granted empires — Lydia, 
3[eJia, oven India (su(*h were the reports) ; yet none of 
them wore crown or purple, and every year they 
changed tlndr (/iptaiiis (their consuls). One, the 
mightiest, had siil)dued (Tivece.^ The ambitious Roman 
Senate — steadily pursuing their usual policy, of weaken- 
ing ail the great monarchies of the world, by all means, 
whether honourable or treacherous ; and ever, as Justin 
observes, ready to grant what did not belong to them^ — 


« 1 IMacc. vii. 

*' 1 Macc. vii. 37 ; 2 INFacc. xv. 32, 
33. The eastern £;ate of the inner 
coin-t of the Temple rehuned the name 
of the gate of Nicanor. “ Nicaiior Avas 
one of the captains of the Greeks, mid 
every day he wagged his Iiand towards 
Juda;a and Jerusalem, and said, ‘Oh, 
when w ill be in my power to lay thee 
waste?*” But when the Asmonean 
family prevailed, they sub«lued him 
and slew him, and hung up his trunk 
and great toes upon the gates of Jeru- 


salem. Hence Nicanor’s Day in the 
Jewish calendar.' — From Baba Taanith, 
fol. xviii. 2. Lightfoot, vol. x. p. ho. 

* 1 Macc. A’iii. The whole account 
of the proAvess and Auctories of the 
fiomiuis is very curious. See tJie 
o/lensiA'O and defensive tieafy. 

i “ A Demetrio cum des(;ivissont, 
amicitia liomanorum petita, prime 
omnium ex Orientalibus libertatem re- 
ceperunt, facile tunc Koinaiiis dealieuo 
largientibus.” — Justin, Hist., xxxvi. 3. 
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eagerly ratified tlie independence of Judaea, and received 
under their protection these useful confederates. 

Before, however, the treaty was made knomi, the 
glorious career of the Maccabee had terminated. Deme- 
trius had sent Alcimus and Bacchides, with the whole 
force of his kingdom, into Palestine. Judas was aban- 
doned by all his troops, all but 800 men, yet could not be 
prevailed on to retreat. Having discomfited one wing of 
the enemy’s army, he fell nobly, as he had lived, the 
Slartyr, as the champion of his country (b.c. 161). His 
body was rescued and buried in Modin. Among those 
loft}^ sj)irits wlio have asserted the liberty of their native 
land against wanton and cruel oppression, none liave 
surpassed the most able of the Maccabees in accom- 
plishing a great end with inadequate means ; none ever 
united more generous valour with a better cause, 

Tlio faction of Alcimus now triumphed, the partisans 
of tliG ]\[accabces were oppressed, and the unrelenting 
Bacchides put to death the bravest of their adlicrents 
witl) the most cruel indignities. Jonathan, the brother 
of Judas, assembled a small force, and lay eoncofiled in 
the wilderness of Tekoa, defended by the Jordan on 
one side, and by a morass on the other. A third of tin’s 
gallant race, John, liad fallen in an afiray with an Arab 
tribe, who surprised liim while escorting some of their 
eifenfs to the friendly Nabathmans.^ Po revenge his 
death Avas the first object. During a splendid marriago 
ceremony, the Jews fidl on the bride and bridegroom, 
and put them and all their attendants to the sword. 
8oon after this they repelled an attack of Bacchid(‘S 
Antli great lor-s, but finding their numbers unequal to the 
(‘ontest, they swam the Jordan and escaped. Bacchides, 
to sc lire military possession of the country, fortified and 


k 1 Mace. ix. 35. 
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garrisoned all the strong towns. In the mean time, the 
nnworthy High Priest, Alcimns, having begun to tlirow 
down one of the partition walls in tlie Temple, was seized 
Avith a mortal disorder, and died. On liis death, llac- 
ehidcs retired to Antioch, and Jonathan immediately 
])rokc out of his hiding-place. On the re-appearance 
of Bacchidcs at the head of a considerable army, the 
Slaccabee again took refuge in the wilderness ; where 
he kept up a desultory guerrilla warfare, he liiinself 
hovering about the camp of Bacchides, wliile his brother 
Simon defended the strong post of Bethhasi. At length 
Bacchidcs, wearied of this inglorious and harassing cam- 
paign, or perhaps by orders from his court which began 
to trem])lo at the danger of oppressing an ally of Borne, 
entered into honourable terms of peace.^ 

Some years passed an ay in quiet. Jonathan thus 
became master of Juda?a ; though Jerusalem, and many 
of the stronger towns, occupied by garrisons, either of 
Syrians or apostate Jews, defied his authority. 

A revolution in the kingdom of Syria gave Jonathan 
n<*w strength and importance. An adventurer, Alexander 
Balas, aimonncing himself as the son of Antiochns 
l^lpiphanes, laid elaim to the crown of the SeleiicidoD.®^ 
The Bomans admitted his title, and Jonathan found 
himself courted by the two competitors for the kingdom 
of Antio(di. It Avas a strange reversal in the state of a 
])eople which seemed but a hnv years before to liaA^e been 
doomed to ntter extinction ; their country overrun by vast 
irresistible armies ; their city Avails razed, and the city 
commanded by a strong garrisoned fortress ; their 
^JVanple dcfded and dedicated to strange gods; their fcAv 
deftmders, freebooters in cavei ns and in the clefts of their 
mountains. Now they are the arbiters, it might seem, of 


1 ATacc. ix. 70. 


® 1 ^lacc. X. 
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conflicting rivals for the magnificent throne of the Se- 
leucidsB ; and all tins by the valour, the military con- 
duct, the prudence, the patriotism, the religious faith of 
one family. The olfers of king Demetrius were la\ds]i, 
even to desperation ; exemption from all tribute, customs 
from salty and crown taxeSy the third part of the seedy 
and half of the f ruit of the trees. Not only the city of 
Jerusalem, even the commanding fortress is evacuated. 
The terms include the surrender of all prisoners and all 
captives who had been compelled to migrate with th(u*r 
cattle : not only perfect freedom of religion, but the fidl 
observance of all their f(Mists and Sabbatlis ; the enrol- 
ment of 30,000 Jews to be paid by the king, but these 
troops are to occupy under their own officers the strong- 
liolds of the land ; certain districts of Samaria and the 
noble seaport of Ptolemais are to be added to tlieir ter- 
ritory ; munificent donatives promised for the repair and 
sustentation of the Temt)lo, and the rebuilding tlie walls of 
the city.” Still, from mistrust of the promines of Demo 
trius, and larger advances from Alexander, or foreseeing 
his prevailing power, or perhaps knowing him to liave the 
support of Home, the Jews continued faithful to the alli- 
ance with Alexander; and Jonathan, conscious of his 
ovm strength, with the common consent, tacit or avowed, 
of the contending kings, assumed the pontifical robes, 
and in liis person commenced the reign of the Priest- 
Kings of the Asmonean line. 

The impostor, Alexander Balas, met with the greatest 
success; defeated and slew Demetrius (b.c. 150); 
mounted the throne of Syria ; and received the daughter 
of the king of Egypt in marriage. All this the Jews had 
foreseen. Jonathan, who appeared at the wedding, was 


^ 1 Macc. X. 35, 
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received with the highest honours the court could 
bestow. These distinctions were not thrown away on a 
useless or ungi*atefnl ally. Apollonius, the general of 
young Demetrius, who laid claim to his father’s crown, 
was defeated by Jonathan ; the victorious High Priest 
stormed Joppa, took Azotus, and there destroyed the 
famous temple of 3^ agon. The reign of Alexander Balas 
was short. Ho was overthrown by liis father-in-1 a^v, 
Ptolemy, against whose life he had conspired. He fled 
into Arabia; the Arab chief, Zabdiel, with whom he 
had taken refuge, sent his head to the conqueror. But 
Ptolemy, who had won two crowns, those of Syria 
and Egypt, died, having been mortally wounded in the 
decisive battle which overthrew Balas ; and Deme- 
trius, surnamed Nicator, obtained the throne of Syria. 
Jonathan seized the opportunity of laying siege to the 
citadel of Jernsahmi. The opposite faction endeavoured 
to obtain the interference of llemetrius; but Jonathan, 
leaving his troops to press the siege, went in person to 
the court in Antioch. He Avas recciv(‘d Avith great 
honour, and a treaty aaus concludc'd, still more adA^an- 
tageous to his power than that Avith Alexander Balas. 
In return, a body guard of oOOO JeAvs saA^ed Demetrius 
from a dangerous conspiracy, and suppressed a turbulent 
sedition in Antioch. The conspiracy took its ris(3 fj-om 
the claims of Antioch us, son of Alexander Balas, who was 
supported by Tryphon, an oflicer equally crafty and am- 
bitious. But the good understanding betAveen Deme- 
trius and Jonathan did not last long: and no sooner 
was the support of his poAverful vassal AvithdraAvn, than 
the Syrian king Avas constrained to fly, and yield up the 

® This part of tho history is very I favourite of Alcxaiuler. It is douhtful 
obscure. Tlje conspiracy was organ- I whether Autiochus was piivy to it. — 
ised by Ammonius, the minister aud | Joseph. Am. xiii. 4. 0. 

VOL. II. 0 
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tlirone to liis rival, young Antioclms. Jonathan was 
treated with great distinction by this new sovereign, 
Antiochus Theos ; he was confirmed in his dignity as 
High Priest. Simon, his brother, ^^'as appointed captain- 
general of all the country from the ladder of Tyre to 
tlie river of Egypt. The activity of Jonathan mainly 
contributed to the security of Antioclms. He gained 
two signal victories over the armies in the service of 
Demetrius, strengthened many of the fortresses in 
Judoea : he built a wall to separate the tower or fortress 
wliich the Syrians still held on Mount Sion, to insulate it 
Irom the city ; and he renewed the treaty with Pome, as 
also with liacedoemon.*^ His prosperous career v as sud- 
denly cut short by treachery. Tryphon, the officer who 
had raised the young Antioclms to the throne, began to 
entertain ambitious views of supplanting his icing. 
The great obstacles to his seffieme were the ])ower and 
integrity of Jonathan. With insidious offers of peace, 
he persuaded Jonathan to dismiss a large army which 
he had assembled to assist Antioclms, and allured him 
within the walls of I^tolemais, with a few followers, 
under pretence of surrendering to him the town. lie then 
suddenly closed the gates, took Jonathan prisoner, and 
poured his troops over the great plain of Galileo. The 
Jews w^ere struck, but not paralysed, with consternation. 
Another of the noble race of Mattatlii^is remained, and 
Simon was immediately invested with the command. 

Simon, the last of the five brethren, was not the least 
glorious for the vigour and wisdom of his administration.’' 

P 1 Afacc. xi. 67: xii. 27. sati.sfactory explanation of it; and 

^ The singular connexion between there are great difTiculties in the do- 
Jerusah m and Lacedaemon is related cumonts as compared with the history 
with too much particularity. Yet it of Sparta. 

may perhaps he suppo=;ed to contain » It is romarkahle that in the inves- 
fiotne Until. But I have seen no I titnre of Simon with the supremacy we 
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The crafty Tryplion began to negotiate : he offered to 
yield up Jonathan at the price of 100 talents of silver 
and two of his children, as hostages for his peaceful 
conduct. The money and the hostages were sent, but the 
perfidious Tryphon refused to surrender Jonatlian. The 
two armies watched each otJier for some time. The 
Syrians being prevented by a heavy fall of snow from 
relieving their garrison in the fortress of Jerusalem, 
Tryplion, having first put to death the brave Jonathan,^ 
hastened into Spia, where ho treated the unhappy An- 
tiochus with the same treachery and atrocity. Simon 
recovered the body of his brother, which was interred at 
Modin ill great state. A sepulchre, with seven pillars, 
for the father, mother, and five Maccabean bretlnen, 
was raised on an eminence ; a sea-mark to all the vessels 
which sailed along the coast.^ 

Simon openly espoused the party of Demetrius 
against Tryplion, and received from that monarch a full 
recognition of the indcjKmdenee of his country. Instead, 
therefore, of interfering in foreign affairs, he directed his 
whole attention to the consolidation and internal security 
of the Jewish kingdom. He sent an embassage, wliicli 
was honourably received at Rome, lie fortified Bethsura 
on the Idumean frontier, and Joppa, the great port of 
Judma ; reduced Gazara ; and at length having made 
himself master of the fortress in Jerusalem, not merely 
dismantled it, but, witii incredible labour, levelled the 
hiU on which it stood, so that it no longer commanded 
the hill of the Temple. Simon executed the law witli 


road these words, which show the full High Priest for ever, until there should 
development of the expectation of a ai ise a faithful prophet.” — IMacc. xiv. 
Messiah — a religious Messiah: — “the 41 ; compare iv. 46; ix. 27. 

Jews and priests were well pleased that • 1 Macc. xiii. 23. 

Simon should be their governor and * 1 Macc. xiii. 27. 

c 2 
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gi’eat impartiality and vigour ; repaired the Temple, re- 
stored the sacred vessels. The wasted country began, 
under his prudent administration, to enjoy its ancient 
fertility. In the picturesque language of their older 
poets, the historian says, The ancient men sat all in the 
streets^ communing together of the wealth of the land, aoid 
the young men jmt on glorious and ivarlihe ai^yarel,^ To 
secure the alliance of the Komans, the gTeat safeguard 
of the new state, he sent a golden shield, weighing 1000 
pounds, to Rome. The Romans, in return, sent a pro- 
clamation to many of the kings of the East, to all the 
cities in the empire in which the Jews were settled, an- 
nouncing their recognition of Simon as tlie Prince of 
Judaea ; and while on the one hand the Jews at their 
command were to acknowledge Simon, on the other 
they hauglitily intimated to the kings and cities under 
their dominion that the Jews were under their protection 
and in alliance with Rome. These imperious mandates 
were adcli-essed to the kings of Syria, Pergamus, and 
Cappadocia, even to Parthia ; to Sparta, Sicyon, Delos, 
Gortyna in Crete, to Samos, Cos, and Rhodes, to Myndus, 
Halicarnassus, and Cnidus; to the cities in Lycia and 
Pampliylia, in Cyprus, the Island of Aradus, tlie Phoeni- 
cian territory and Cyrene. This is a singiilar illustration 
of the widespread dispersion of the Jews even in those 
times, and of the all commanding policy of llome.^ In 
the mean time, Demetrius, the rightful sovereign of 
Syria, had been taken prisoner in an expedition against 
the Parthians. Antiochus Sidetes, his brother, levied an 
army to dispossess the usurper and murderer, Try])lion. In 
a short time Antiochus gained the superiority in the field, 

• 1 Mi* .. ^ xiv. 9. the consul Lucius. Lucius Cacilius 

* 1 Mrtcc. XT. 22-24. Metellus, with Appius Claudius Pul- 

/W^edict was issued in the name of cher, wars consul A.u. 612, B.c. 141. 
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and besieged Tiyphon in Dora/ Simon openly espoused 
his party ; but Antiochus considered Simon’s assistance 
dearly purchased at the price of the independence ol 
Palestine, and above all, the possession of the important 
ports of Grazara and Joppa. Athenobius, his ambassador, 
sent t© demand tribute and indemnification, was struck 
Avith astonisliment at the riches and splendour of Simon’s 
palace and on the Jewish sovereign refusing all sub- 
mission, and only offering a price for the possession of 
Joppa, Antiochus sent his general, Cendebeus, to invade 
tlie country. Simon, now groAvn old, entrusted the com- 
mand of liis forces to his sons, Judas and John Hyreanus. 
Tliey, liaving defeated Cendebeus, and taken Azotus, 
returned crowned with victory. 

But the Maccabean race seemed destined to perish by 
violeiKje (b.c. 134). Ptolemy, son of Abubus, the son- 
in-law of Simon, under a secret understanding with An- 
tio(*lius, king of Syria, formed a conspiracy to usurp the 
sovereignty of Judaea. At a banquet in Jericho, he con- 
trived basely to assassinate Simon and his elder son ; and 
at the same time endeavoured to suiquise the younger, 
John Hyreanus, in Gazara.^ But John inherited the 
vigour and ability of his family ; he eluded the danger, 
appe^ared in Jerusalem, and was unanimously 2 )roclaimed 
the High Priest and ruler of the country. His first 
measure was to march against Jericho to revenge the 
base murder of his father; but Ptolemy had in his power 
the mother and bretliren of Hyreanus. He shut himself 
up in a fortress, and exjioscd his ca 2 )tives on the walls, 
scourging them, and threatening to put them to death. 
The noble-minded ^voman exhorted her son, notwithstand- 
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ing her own danger, to revenge liis father’s murder : but 
Hyrcanns hesitated ; the siege was protracted ; and, at 
length, according to the improbable reason assigned by 
Josephus, the year being a Sabbatic? year, entuely raised 
the siege. Ptolemy fled to Philadelphia ; of liis subse- 
quent fate we know nothing. The rapid movements of 
Hyrcanns had disconcerted the confederacy between the 
assassin and Antiochus. Still, however, the Syrian army 
overran tlie whole country. Hyrcanns was besieged in 
Jerusalem, where he was reduced to tlie last extremity 
by famine. He had been compelled to tlie hard mea- 
sure of expelling from the city all those, the old and 
voung, of both sexes, who were incapable of contributing 
to tlie defence. The besiegers refused to let them pass ; 
many perished miserably in the ditches and on the out- 
works.^ But Antiochus proved a moderate and generous 
enemy; on the feast of Tabernacles, ho conceded a 
week’s truce, fiimislied the besieged with victims for 
sacrifice, bulls witli golden horns, and gold and silver 
vessels for the Temple service. He was gratefully 
compared with his im[)ious ancestor, Antiochus Epi|)hanes, 
and called Antiochus the Pious.® Finally he concluded 
a peace, of which the terms, though hard, were better 
than Hyrcanns, in the low condition to which lie was 
reduced, could fiiirly expect. Tlie country was to sub- 
mit to vassalage under the kings of Syria, tribute was to 
be paid for Joppa and other towns ludd by grants from 
the predecessors of Antiochus, and Jerusalem was dis- 
mantled But Hyreanus, it is said, o[)enod the sepulchre 


° In tliis siege Jcriisaletn, for the days of Solomon, restored in later 
only rinie t should seem, su tiered for times (and which did not fjiil in tha 
want of water. Probably the excel- last fatal siege), had been neglected or 
lent system of wells, conduits, and wdlfully destroyed, 
i^mks for the supjily of water in the « Joseph. Ant. xiii. 8. 2. 
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of king David, where he found tliree thousand talents of 
silver. 

Four years after, John ITyrcamis was summoned to 
attend his liege lord on an expedition into Parthfa, 
under the pretence of delivering Demetrius Nicator, 
brother of the king, formerly possessor of the crovn, 
and long a ca])tivo in Parthia. Hyrcanus returned 
before tlie defeat, which lost Antiochus his throne and 
life. Demetrius escaped, and recovered the throne of 
Antioch. Hyrcanus seized the glorious opportunity of 
throwing off the yoke of Sp-ia, and the Jewish kingdom 
roassunied its independence, which it m.aintained until 
it was compelled to acknowledge the Koman dominion 
— first under the Asnioncan dynasty, then under the 
house of Herod. 

Tho Syrian monarchy being distracted by rival com- 
petitors for the throne, the prudent and enterprising 
Jlyrciirius lost no opportunity of extending his territory 
and increasing his power. He tookSamega andlMedaba, 
in the trans-Jordanic; region. But his greatest triumph, 
that which raised him the liighest in the opinion of liis 
zealous countrymen, was the capture of Sichem, and the 
totid destru(*tion of the rival tem[)lo on (Teriziin.'^ It was 
levelled to the (jarth; not a vestige remained. For two 
hundred years this hated edifice had shocked the sight 
of the pious [)ilgrini to Jerusalem. Now the Temple of 
Jerusalem n'sumed its dignity as the only sanctuary 
where the God of their fathers was worslnpped, at least 
within the n^gion of IVxlestine. Tlie Samaritan tenn)]o 
had always seemed a usurpation upon the peculiar pro- 
perty of the Jewish people in the universal J)eity; now 
they were again undisputed possessors, as of the Divine 
Presence, so they conceived of the Divine protection. 


Joseph, Ant. ix. 
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Yet, at a more remote distance, another temple had 
arisen, wliich excited great jealousy in the more rigid. 
Tliis was in Egypt, where, in fact, another nation of 
J%ws had gi-adually grown up. On the c*ajiture of 
Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, a gTeat number of Jews, 
under Gedaliah, iled to Egypt. Alexander is reported 
to liave encouraged their settlement in his new city of 
Alexandria by privileges which put tliem on the same 
footing with the Slacedonians. Ptolemy, founder of the 
Egypto-Grecian kingdom, transported from Judaea 
30,000 families; some he settled in Gyrene, most in 
Alexandria. During the oi^pressions of the Syrian 
kings, many, envying tlie peaceful and piusperous state 
of their brethren in Egypt, abandoned Judaea, and took 
refuge under the protection of the Ptolemies, who, 
either as useful subjects, or never entirely abandoning 
their ambitious views on Palestine, generally endea- 
voured to secure the attachment of the Jews.® They 
lived under their Ethnarch, and occupied a separate 
portion of the vast city ; not as in a Ghetto in later days 
in the cities of Europe, but in a quarter vying in extent, 
splendour, and wealth with the other quarters of prosper- 
ous Alexandria. Under the reign of Ptolemy IMiilometor, 
as has been stated, Onias, (son of that Onias who was 
mm’dcred by Menelaiis,) the rightful heir of the High- 
priesthood, fled into Eg)"pt. He rose higli in favoiu 
witli the king and liis queen, Cleopatra; and, being 
deprived of his rightful inheritance, Onias conceived 
the design of building a temple for tlie use of the 
Egyptian Jews. The king entered into his views. 


® has a full .and valuable On the persecutions attributed to 

cliapter uu tl.i' rise and history of the Ptolemy Philopator and Ptolemy 
Alexandrian-Jewisli community. — ^iii. Physcon see below, 
p. 4bu et seqq. 
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wlietlier to advance his popularity with his Jewish sub- 
jects, or to preserve the wealth, which, as tribute or 
offering to the Temple, flowed out of liis dominions to 
Jerusalem. He granted to Oiiias a ruined temple in 
Leontopolis, in the Heliopolitan nome, and a tract of 
land for tlie maintenance of the worship. Both temple 
and domain remained unviolated till the reign of Vespa- 
sian. Onias reconciled his countrymen to this bold 
innovation by a text in Isaiah (xix. 18, 19). In this 
passage it is predicted that there should he an altar to the 
Lord in the midst of the land of Lgypt, According to the 
interpretation of Onias, the very place was designated. 
That which in our translation appears as the city of 
destruction,” was interpreted, ])erhaps not inaccurately, 
the City of the Sun (Heliopolis). Thus then the Jews 
of Alexandria claimed divine authority for their temple, 
and liad unquestionably the legitimate High Priest as 
their officiating minister. The Aramean Jews looked on 
tlieir ]3gyptian bretliren with assumed contemj)t, but 
inward jealousy : perhaps the distance only prevented 
a feud, almost as deadly as that with the Samaritans.^ 
Alexandria being tlie retreat of Grecian Icarjiing, the 
Jews turned their attention to literature, and even to 
I)liilosophy. But in some respects they were in an 
unfortunate situation, with great temptations and great 
facilities to substitute fiction for truth. TJiey were 
pressed on all sides, by Egyptians, by Greeks, and by 
tlie Aramean Jews. The former denied their antiquity 

* The older Misclina says, “ Priests ! from tliis that the service in ihe Onias 
who have officiated in the Temple of j Temple was not considered idolatry, 
Onias cannot officiate in Jerusalem : but as sacrifice in an unhallowed place, 
they are to be looked on as priests A man who has vowed an oflering, it 
who have infirmities (gebreche) ; they he offers in the Onias Temple has not 
may participate and oat of the offer- fulfilled his vow. See the rest of the 
ings, but cannot offer.” It appears 1 pissage. Jost, i. 118. 
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as a nation, and reproached them with the servitude 
and base condition of tlieir ancestors in Egypt, wliich 
they grossly exaggerated; the Greeks treated their 
national literature with contempt ; the rigid Jews could 
not forgive their adoption of tlie Greek language and 
study of Greek letters. The strange legend about the 
origin of their version of the Scriptures, couimonly 
called the Septuagiiit, evidently originated in their 
desire to gain a miracuilous sanction for their sacred 
books, and thus to put them in some degree on tlie 
same footing with the original Hebrew Scriptures. Tliis 
work, which probably was executed at diflcrent periods, 
by writers ot‘ various abilities and different styles, was 
reported by a certain Aristcas to have been the work of 
seventy-two translators, de})uted by the grand Sanhe- 
drin, at the desire of Ptolemy Philadolphus, who were 
shut up in separate cells, yet each rendered the wliolo 
work, word for word, in the same language.^' The 
romantic history of the persecution of the Alexandrian 
Jews, sometimes called the third book of the Maccabees, 
was apparently com 2 )iled with a simihu* design, to sliow 
that they had been exposed, on account of their religion, 
to equal barbarities with their brethren, endured them 
with equal courage, and were delivered in a manner 
equally miraculous. Ptolemy Philopator (or Ptolemy 
Physepn, for it is not easy to fix a j^oriod for the legend) 
had determined on the extermination of the Jews, unless 
they would apostatise from their religion. Only 300 
consented to this base compliance ; the rcjst were shut up 

« Philo distinctly asserts (and he is hij^hest state and importance, has 
a trustworthy authority) that the nothing incredible ; and his assertion 
tronslati '!! of the Law was executed that an annual festival was kept in 
in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus. tlie island of I'haroa to commemorate 
I is account, though manifestly that of the event can hardly be called in 
a Jew, giving' tue tmisaction the question. — De Mose, pp. 138 et soqq. 
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in the Hijipodrome to be destroyed by elephants. The 
king being engaged in a drunken revel, the Jews re- 
mained a whole day expecting, yet boldly determined to 
endure, tlieir miserable fate. When the elephants were 
let loose, tliey refused to assail the Jews, but turned all 
their fury on the spectators, on whom they committed 
friglitful ravages.^' Wo have mentioned tliese^facts as 
illustrating the character of the Alexandrian Jews; we 
pass unwillingly over their controversies with the 
Egyptians and the Greeks, and the ciJrious union of 
Grecian jdiilosophy Avitli the Jewish religion, which pre- 
vailed in their schools, as these subjects belong rather to 
the history of Jewish literature than to that of the 
Jewish })eo])lo.^ The Alexandrian Jews mingled in all 
the transactions and attained the liighest honours of the 
state. Onias, who built tlio temple during the pontifi- 
cate of Jonathan, filled the most eminent oflices in the 
state and in the army ; and at a later period we shall 
find Clielcias and Ananias, two Jews, commanding the 
armies of Cleopatra. 

Wliile Egypt and Syria were desolated by the crimes 
and the contentions of successive pretenders to their 
thrones, the state of Judma enjoyed profound peace 


** Horzfrld accepts tliis as history, 
stripping oil, as is his wont, the iiiar- 
velloiis or inii-acnlous jw t. He as- 
signs it to the reign of I’hilopator. 
He may lye right. But the parallel 
story, tlie same in almost all ils inci- 
dents, especially as to the olejdiants, 
is related by Josephus fcontra Apion, 
ii. 5), and placed under Ptolemy Phy- 
scon. 

Ilerzfeld dismisses the angels, said 
to have appeared, and siipposes the 
elephants to have’ been fj*ightened by 


the wihl cry arising fiom thousands 
of Jews crowded together, and in ter- 
ror of a most dreadful death. 

* This subject would still require 
moi'e ample space and wider investi- 
gation than this work can atlbrd. 
Among the authors who have ex- 
amined it with industry and success I 
would name Gfrorer, and especially 
Dahue, CieschichtViche Darstellung der 
Judisch - Alcxandrinischen Kcligions 
Philoscphie. Halle, 1834, 
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under the vigorous aduiinistration of IIjn*caniis. Having 
destroyed Sicliein, ho next turned his foives against 
Idumea, subjugated the country, compelled the ancient 
rivals of liis subjects to submit to circumcision, and to 
adopt the Jewish religion; and so completely incor- 
porated the two nations, that the name of Idumea 
appears® no more in history as a separate kingdom. 
Ilyrcanus maintained a strict alliance with tlie Homans, 
and renewed a treaty, offensive and defensive, against 
their common enemies.'^ In the twenty-sixth year of 
his reign he determined to reduce the province and city 
of Samaria to liis authority. He entrusted the command 
of his army to his sons, Aristol>iiliis and Antigonus. 
The Samaritans implored the protection of Antiochus 
Cyzicenus, then king of Damascus, who marched to 
their relief, but sufiered a total defeat by the brothers. 
In conjunction with COOO Egyptian allies, Antiochus 
made a second attempt to rescue this province fr^>m the 
power of the Jews, but with no better success. Samaria 
fell after an obstinate resistance of a whole year ; one of 
the Syrian generals betrayed Scythopolis and other 
towns to the Jews. Thus Ilyrcanus became master 
of all Samaria and Galilee. The city of Samaria Avas 
razed, trenches dug (tlie hill on wliich it stood being 
full of springs), and the whole site of the detested city 
flooded and made a pool of Avatcr. 

** For the reign of Ilyrcanus, Joseph, sion of the true and the erroneous. 
Ant. xiii. 10. Justin writes: “Quorum The e.xpn‘ssion of wonder at tlie union 
(Judacorum^ vires tiiiitaj fuere, ut j»ost of the tempiral with the religions 
hunc (Antioch um) nuHr.-m Mairedo- law under the Priest-Kinipi (whom he 
nium regem tulerunt, domes! icisque carries up to Moses and Aaron) is 
imperiis usi b'riam magni.s bellis in- striking. “ Scmpenpjcexinde liic mos 
festavenint.’ — /ustin, xxxvi. 1. apud Judaeos fuit, ut eosdein reges et 

Just'* proceeds to give the view of sacerdot(« halxireut; quorum justitia 
the Jew and of their Ju'story popular religionc permixta, iucredibile quan- 
among ihe Greeks : a s. ocular confu- I turn coalucre.** 
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But tliougli thus triumphant abroad, Hyrcanus, at the 
end of his reign, was troubled by serious dissensions at 
home. Two great religious and political factions di- 
vided the state — those of the Pharisees and Sadducees. 
No (piestion in Jewish history is more obscure than the 
origin and growth of these two parties. Tlie Jraccabees 
had greatly owed their success to the Chasidim, or 
rigliteous. The zeal, and even the fanaticism of this 
party, had been admirable qualities in the hour of trial 
and excu-tion. Austerity is a good dis(*i[)liiie for the 
privations and hardships of war. Undaunted courage, 
daring ent(n’[)rise, contempt of death, fortitude in suffer- 
ing, arose directly out of the leading religious principles 
of this party — tlio assurance of Divine protection, and 
tlio certainty of anotlier life. Their faith, if it led them 
to believe too much, and induced them to receive the 
traditions of their fathers as of equal authority with the 
written law and authentic liistory, made them believe 
only with tlio strongcT fervour and sincerity all the 
wonders and glorii'S of their early annals ; wonders and 
glories which tliey trusted the same Power, in whose 
cause, and under whose sanction, they fought, would 
renew in their persons. Even their belief in angels, 
celestial, unseen beings, who over environed them, to 
assist their arms, and cUscomlit their enemies, contri- 
biiti'd to their confidence and resolution. In this great 
conllict the hero and the religious enthusiast were ono 
and the same. But those qualities and principles 
which made them such valiant and active soldiers in 
war, when the pride of success and conscious possession 
of pow er were added, tended to make them turbulent, 
intractable, and domineering subjects in i)eace. ^J'hose 
who are most forward in asserting thinr liberty do not 
always know how to enjoy it, still less how to concede 
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it to others. Their zeal turned into another channel — 
the maintenance and propagation of their religious 
opinions — and flowed as fiercely and violently as before. 
Themselves austere, they despised all who did not prac- 
tise the same austerities; earnest in their belief, not 
only in the law, but in every traditional observance, 
they branded as free-thinkers all wliose creed was of 
gi’eater latitude than their own ; and considered it their 
duty to enforce the same rigid attention, not merely to 
every letter of the law, but likewise to all their o^vn 
peculiar obsers-ances, which they themselves regarded 
as necessary, and most scrnpnlously performed. In 
every thing, as they were the only faithful servants, so 
they were the delegates and interpreters of God. As 
God had conquered by them, so lie ruled by them ; and 
all their opponents were the enemies of tlie national 
constitution, the national religion, and the national 
Deity. Thus the generous and s(‘lf-devoted Assideans, 
or Chasidim, degenerated into the haughty,, tyrannical, 
and censorious lliarisees, the Se 2 )aratists of tlie Jewish 
religion, from Pharez, th(i H(‘bre\v word for to separate,” 
or stand aloof. The better order among the 0[>ponents 
of the Pharisees wore the Karaites, stri(.*t adherents to 
tlie letter of the ]a\r, but decidedly lejecting all tradi- 
tions. The great strength of the party consisted, how- 
ever, of the Sadducees.* The religious doctrines of the 


1 “Daians ergnb c-ich fiir alle die- I von .And.'iii rrliaJten hab-.*ii.’ .Tost, 
jenigen wt‘iche nucii fb'eser IlUhtnng / Jud. i. 2(KK 

bin iJire Ansiebt von Judcntlitirn dar- There is a veiy remnrhihle ch.iptvr 
legten, indern sio jene Beiiiliniiig dt-s on the origin of tlie Saddiiccvs and 
Unreinen sorgfaitig mieden, und srhon I’harisoes in Goiger, Urschrift iind 
dadurch vom Vo und von geselligon Ubcrsetznngon di*r Uibtd, p. 101 et 
Verkehr sich sui. Jertcn. die Benen- seqq. He dorivas tlie, name Saddiicee 
nung Abgesonderten, s from Zadok. The hiorarchical lami- 

mogen soJ' be selbst angciiomraeii ' der lies, the descendants of the High Priest 
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Saclducees, it is well known, were directly opposite to 
those of the Pharisees. The Pharisees were moderate 
Predestinarians : the Sadducees asserted Free Will. The 
Pharisees believed in the immortality of tlie soul, and 
the existence of angels, though their creed on both 
these subjects w^as strongly tinged with Orientalism : the 
Saddu(*ees denied both. The l^harisees received not 
merely the Prophets, but the traditional Law likewise, 
MS of erpial authority with the book of Moses. The Sad- 
ducees, if tluiy did not reject, considered the Prophets 
gTeatly inferior to the Law. The Sadducees are com- 
monly said to have derived their doctrine from Sadoc, the 
successor of Antigonus 8ocho in the presidency of the 
great Sanhedrin.”^ Antigonus tauglit the lofty doctrine 
of i)urc and disinterested love and ()l>edience to God, 


Ziidok, wore to code the I 

Priesthood fust to the Asnioneans, the | 
M:\ccaho('s, th»*ii to th«‘ IVifsls 

op])oliited by llorcd and his suc(‘<‘ssors 
and by tiie lionians. lint they re- 
niriined ;is a jjriestly aristoi rnoy, prouci 
of their dcMent, au<l jubniinsterin:^ 
many prie>lly fnnctioiis ; ])ut p-adually 
slirnnk into a sect. “ Dio Zadokiter 
liatteii so init anfbolidit die l{o!j;enteii 
7Ai sein, sii> wareii niclit imhr die 
Idelkliisedek ‘ die Kbnn^o dor ( Iere< h- 
lip,keit* iiicht mohr dio Zaddikim, 
‘die tJoveeiiter.' sio .standi.'ii nbht nnhr 
iibcr dem Vtilke ; die Saddiuiler, 
in wclclioii die Zadoki ten dcMi kern 
bildotcii, nanTi Jiiiii cine I’artci iin 
Volke, cine {ibgoselilossono arislokra- 
tische, woKho in ilire Kxolnsivefat 
den Ziidran^ der Jlasse von sich al>- 
wehrte, id)er duvch ills iidlige. diircli 
alter des Oesclilechts, durch Priester- 
heili«rkeit od»*r dnrcli iieii envorbeiie 
Anselm den bedeutendensteri Kinfluss 


hatte, eine kloine aber machti^e 
Partoi.” The Pharisees, though se- 
paratists, were the pojtular, the demo- 
cratic fiction. (b'iger adds with 
characteristic (Hennanisin : — ‘* Sic sind 
iim einc Aualogie aus iieucrer Zeit 
aiuweiideu, die Iiub jx'ndeiiten gegenu- 
ber den Kpiscopalen.” (Iciger rcfei-s, 
as an illustration of Ids views, to the 
remark. dile passage, Acts iv. 1-4. 

“ They were hy most accounts two 
kindred, but to a certain degree 
coniheting sects, tlie Sadducees and 
P»oethusians, derived from Sadoc and 
P>octhus. The latter, however, are 
hut dimly traced, and either died away 
or melted into the cognate Sailducees. 
dost asserts that the curliest distinct 
aecount ol' the origin of tlie Sailducees 
is in a late Rabbinical work, the A both 
of K. Natluin : but both iiami's are 
found in tlie older iMisehua; and Jose- 
phus is full concerning them. 
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without regard to punishment or reward. Sadoc is 
said to have denied the latter, without maintaining the 
higher doctrine on which it was founded. Still the 
Sadducees were far from what they arc sometimes 
represented, the teachers of a loose and indulgent 
Epicureanism ; they inculcated the belief in Divine 
Providence, and the just and certain administration of 
temporal rewards and punishments. The Pharisees had 
the multitude, ever led away by extravagant religious 
pretensions, entirely at their disposal: Sadduceeisni 
spread chiefly among the higher orders.” It would be 
unjust to the Sadducees to (‘onfound them with that 
mipatriotic and Hellenized party, wlii(*h, during the 
whole of the noble struggles of the Hlaecabees, sided 
with tlie S}Tiau oppressors, for these are denounced as 
avowed apostates from Judaism; yet probably, after 
the establishment of the independent government, the 
latter might make common cause, and become gradually 
mingled up with the Sadduceaii party, as exposed alike 
to the severities of the Pharisaic administration.” During 


“ I have no doubt that in one of 
the noblest books among those called 
the Apocryphal we have the work of a 
Sadducee, or rather, for it is a mani- 
fest fusion of several books, a full 
declaration of the views of the higlier 
Sadducaic anti-traditional party. In 
the book of Ecclesiasticus there are 
magnificcjit descriptions of God’s crea- 
tive power, of His all-comprehendini; 
providence, of His chastisement of un- 
righteousness, of His rewards of godli- 
ness; the most beautiful precepts of 
moral and soci'^l virtue, of worldly 
wisdom and ty, of chastity, tem- 
perance, justice, l>eneficence — o/a 
life after umth net ont icord. Not only | 


this (and silence on such a subject is 
conclusive), but there is what amounts 
j to .a direct abnegation of such <loctrine. 
i For all things cannot be in men, 

I because the son of man is not immor- 
tal,” (xvii. 30.) In sorrow for the 
dea<l, too, tiiere is no word of conso- 
lation from the hope of another life, 
I xxii. 11 ; xxxviii. 17 ; xl. (andxli.) So 
; as to angels: in the whole book there is 
I no word recognising any intermediate 
beings between (Jod and man, I can 
find no passage which might not li/ive 
been written by a highly religious Sad- 
ducee ; and that suc.h Sadducees there 
were, there can be no doubt. 

® Jost has a curious chapter on the 
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the rest of the Jewish liistoiy we shall find these parties 
as violently opposed to each other, and sometimes 
causing as fierce and dangerous dissensions, as those 
wliich rent the commonwealths of Greece and Eome, or 
the republican states of modern Italy. 

It was at the close of his reign that Hyreanus broke 
with the Pharisaic j>arty, and openly joined the opposite 
faction — a measure of which the disastrous consequences 
were not entirely felt till the reign of his son Alexander. 
The cause of tliis rupture is singularly characteristic of 
Jewish manners. During a banquet, at which the chief 
of the ruling sect were present, Hyreanus demanded 
their judgement on his general conduct and administra- 
tion of affairs, which he professed to have regulated by 
the great principles of justice, and by strict adherence 
to the tenets of their sect. The Pharisees, with general 
acclamation, testified their approval of all his proceed- 
ings ; — one voice alone, that of Eleazar, interrupted thc‘ 
general harmony. ‘‘If you are a just man, abandon 
the Iligh-priesthood, for which you are disqualified by 
the illegitimacy of your birth,’' The mother of Hyrea- 
nus had formerly, it was said, though, according to 
Josephus, falsely, b(.*en taken captive, and thus exposed 
to the polluting embraces of a heathen master. The 
indignant Hyreanus demanded the trial of Eleazar for 
defamation. 13y the influence of the Pharisees he was 
shielded, and escaped with scourging and imprisonment. 
Hyreanus, enraged at this unexpected hostility, listened 
to the representations of Jonathan, a Sadducee, who 
accused the rival faction of a conspiracy to overawe the 
power ; and from that time he entirely 

differences betwee^ the Pimrisees and daily or other siicrifices, and as to some 
Sadducees in their interpretation of of the ordinary usages of life, even of 
the Law, as to some points of the inlicritance. c. Lv. 2H>. 
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alienated himself from the Pharisaic councils. This 
able prince reigned for twenty-nine years ; he built tlie 
castle of Baris on a rock within the fortifications wliich 
surrounded the hill of the Temple, on the north-west 
corner of which it stood. It afterwards became the 
Antonia of Herod. 

Aristobulus, the son of Hyrcanus, succeeded : his reign, 
though brief, was long enough for much crime and 
much misery. His mother, by the will of Hyrcanus, 
claimed the sovereignty ; he threw her into a dungeon, 
and starved her to death. The fate of his brother 
Antigonus (the one of his brothers whom he loved) 
will immediately appear : the other tliree of liis brethren 
were kept in close imprisonment. Soon after he had 
assumed the diadem, the new king made a successful 
expedition and subdued Iturea, a district at the foot of 
Anti-Libanus, afterwards called Auranitis. He returned, 
sufiering under a dangerous malady. His brother 
Antigonus, a short time after, having completed the 
conquest, as he entered Jerusalem, hastened, all armed 
as he was, with his soldiere, to pay his devotions in the 
Temple ; to utter liis thanksgiving prayers, it is added, 
for his brother’s recovery.*’ This innocent act was misre- 
presented by the queen and the harem of Aristobulus as 
covering a treacherous design. Aristobulus sent to sum- 
mon his brother to attend him unarm(*d. The treacdierous 
enemies of Antigonus, instead of tliis message, delivered 
one commanding him to * come w ith some very splendid 
armour, which his brother wished to see. TIjc guards 
were posted; and Antigonus, appearing in arras, was 
assassinated in the subterranean gallciy which led from 
the Temple to the palace of Baris. Aristobulus, seized 


p Joseph. Ant. xUi. 11. 
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with, agonizing compunction for his crime, vomited 
blood. The slave who bore the vessel away, happened 
to stumble on the very spot where Antigonus had been 
slain, and tlie blood of the two brothers mingled on 
the pavement. A cry of horror ran tlirough the palace. 
The king, having extorted from the reluctant attendants 
tlie dreadful cause, was seized with such an agony ot 
remorse and horror, that he expired.*^ 

Alexander Jannaeus, the next in succession, assumed 
the throne ; a feeble attempt was made by liis younger 
brother to usurp his place, but the rebel was seized and 
put to death.*' Alexander was an enterprising rather than 
a successful prince ; and it was perhaps fortunate for 
the kingdom of Juda?a that tlie adjacent states W’ere 
weakened by dissension and mutual liostility. Egypt 
was governed by Cleopatra, widow of Ptolemy Physcon ; 
Cyprus by Ptolemy Lathynis, her eldest son, and most 
deadly enemy. Tlie Syrian monarchy was shared by 
Antiochus Giyiius and Antiochus Cyzicenus: one held 
his court at Antioch, the other at Damascus. Tlie Jews 
possessed the whole region of Palestine, except the noble 
port of Ptolemais ; Dora and the Tower of Straton were 
in the hands of Zoilus, who owned a sort of allegiance to 
Syria. Gaza wns likewise independent of the Jewish 
government. The first object of Alexander wms to reduce 
all these cities. He formed the siege of Ptolemais. 
The inhabitants sent to demand relief from Ptolemy 
Lathynis, but after the Cyiirian king had levied an army 
of 30,000 men, dreading the loss of their independence, 
the Ptolemaites refused to admit him into their gates. 


^ All this was said to have been 
foreshown by an« Essen ian prophet. 
Perhaps the life of Aristobulus was 
darkened by religious animosity ; he I 


was called by the unjwpular name 
' Joseph. Ant. xiii. 12. 

D 2 
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Ptolemy turned on the dominions of Zoilus, and on 
Gaza. Alexander entered into negotiations with Pto- 
lemy for the friendly surrender of those places, and at 
the same time with Cleopatra for a large force to expel 
the king of Cyprus from Palestine. Ptolemy, detecting 
the double intrigue, marched into Judaja, took Asochis 
near the Jordan on the Sabbath, ravaged the country, 
and (by the assistance of an export tactician, Pliilo- 
stephanus) totally defeated Alexander, with the loss of 
30,000 men, pursued his ravages, and, to spread the 
terror of his name, is said to have practised most abomi- 
nable cruelties.^ Having surprised a village full of 
women and children, he ordered them to be hewn in 
pieces, and cast into caldi’ons, as if to be boiled ; so that 
the horror of this invasion of camiibals spread throughout 
the whole country. The kingdom of Judina was lost 
but for a great army of Egyptians under the command of 
Chelcias and Ananias, two Alexandiiaii Jews.^ Lathyrus 
retreated into Coelesyria : part of Cleopatra’s army 
pursued him, part formed the siege of Ptolemais. La- 
thyrus determined on the bold measure of marching 
into Egypt : he was repelled, and retreated to Gaza. 
Ptolemais fell ; and Alexander came to congratulate 
the Queen of Egypt on her victory. Cleoi)atra was 
strongly urged to seize tlie prince, and tlius make In^rself 
mistress of Juda}a: the remonstrances of Ananias, the 
Jew, dissuaded her from this breach of faith. 

The Cypriot and Egyptian armies being withdrawn, 
Alexander resumed Ins sovereignty; but his restless 
disposition involved him in new wars, with no hotter 
success. He invaded the country east of the Jordan, 
took Gadaii , but was totally defeated before Amathus, 

* J( r?ph. Ant. liii. 12. 5, 6. « Joseph. xiii. 13. 1. 
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wliicli he had plundered of the treasures of Theodorus, 
prince of Philadelphia. The indefatigable Prince Priest 
next fell upon the territory of Gaza, took Eaphia and An- 
thedon, and, although constrained to raise the siege of 
Gaza by a descent of Lathyrus, he formed it again the 
next year. Gaza made an obstinate resistance. At 
one time the besieger had nearly lost his whole army 
by a desperate sally of the besieged ; at length, however, 
the commander of the garrison, Apollodotus, having 
been slain by treachery, Gaza surrendered. Alexander 
at first seemed inclined to mercy, but, before long, let 
loose his troops to revenge themselves on the town. The 
inliabitants took up arms ; yet, after a considerable loss, 
the conqueror succeeded in totally dismantling and 
destroying this ancient city, and left it a heap of ruins. 

But the most dangerous enemies of Alexander were 
at liomo. The Pliarisaic faction had the populace at 
tlieir command ; and at the feast of Tabernacles, while 
he was olTiciating as king and High Priest, a mutiny 
broke out. Tlic mob pelted him with citrons, reproached 
him wnth tlio baseness of his descent, and denied his 
right to the priesthood. Alexander commanded his 
troops to fall on the unarmed multitude, and slew GOOD. 
To prevent these insults in future, Alexander raised a 
wooden partition betwoen the court of the priests and 
that of the people ; and, to awe the insurgents, enrolled a 
body guard of foreign mercenaries, chiefly Pisidians and 
Cili(dans. lie then, a second time, invaded the country 
cast of Jordan, reduced it to pay tribute, took Amathus, 
but again suffered a total defeat by Orodes, king of Ani- 
bia. The Jew^s seized the opportunity to rise in rebel- 
lion, and for six years the country suffered all the 
horrors of civil war. Alexander at first met with great 
success ; but when he endeavoured to bring the inuti- 
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neers to terms, they cried out with one voice, that they 
would yield only on one condition, that he would put 
liimself to death. At length, pressed on all sides, the 
insurgents demanded the assistance of Demetrius Eu- 
cliserus, one of the kings of Syria. Alexander, always 
unfortunate in battle, was routed, with the loss of all liis 
6000 mercenaries and many other of his troops. He 
fled to the mountains; but a sudden revulsion of po- 
jjular feeling took place in his favour, and lie found 
liimself at the head of 60,000 men. Demetrius re- 
treated, and Alexander, master of the wliole countiy, 
besieged his enemies in Bethome, took the city, and 
marched to Jerusalem in triumph. His vengeance was 
signal and terrible. During a banquet, in the midst of 
his concubines, he publicly crucitied 800 men, and 
slew their wives and children before their faces. From 
tliis atrocity ho was named the Thracian. Of the dis- 
affected, 8000 abandoned the city ; but, under his .Ton 
sway, the whole country remained in awed submission, 
though not unharassed wdth wars against the Syrians 
and Arabians, during the rest of his reign. His foreign 
policy at this period was equally vigorous. Tlie king- 
dom of the Jews at his death comprehended the coast 
from the Tower of Straton to Kliinoconira, Idiunea, 
Samaria, and considerable provinces to the east of the 
Jordan. In the fourth year after his triumph over the 
insurgents, Alexander Jaunaeus was seized with a mor- 
tal malady. A disturbed and rebellious kingdom, and 
newly conquered provinces, were not likely to submit to 
the feeble authority of women and cluldren." The dying 

«* Ptolemy Lathy ids had established It is to all this period of Jewish 
Demetrius the throne of Danofiscas. history that Tacitus appears vaguely 
His brother Co i Up rcigued in Antioch, to allude Dum Assyrios penes 
Josepti. Ant. jdii. 14, Medos«|iie et Persas Oriens fuit desjKJC- 
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king summoned liis wife Alexandra, and strongly urged, 
as the only means of preserving the kingdom, that on 
his death she should throw herself into the arms of the 
Pharisaic party, powerful on account of their numbers 
and turbulence, and still more from having the people 
entirely under their direction. Thus, after an unquiet 
and eventful reign of twenty-seven years, Alexander 
Jannaeus dicd.^ His widow Alexandra immediately 
adopted the policy which he had suggested, and threw 
the administration into the hands of the Pharisees. 
The change was instant; the greatest honours were 
paid to the remains of the unpopular Janmeus, and 
the High-priesthood was conferred on his eldest son, 
IIjTcanus II. 

During tlie whole reign of Alexandra, the wisdom, or 
rather the imperious necessity of her husband’s dying 
admonition, became more manifest; the throne stood 
secure, tlie whole land, says Josephus, was at rest, except 
the Pharisees, who began to execute dreadful reprisals 
upon their former advei^saries. Having strengthened 
their party by a general release of prisoners and recall 
of exiles, tliey began their attack on Diogenes, a favour- 
ite of the late king. They next demanded public justice 


tissima pars servientium : postqiiam | parentum, neces, aliaqiie seJita legi- 
Macedones praepotufire rex Aiitiocliiis | bus ausi, superstitionem fovebant : qnia 
demere superstitionem et mores Gran* honor sacerdotii Hrinnmentum poten- 
corum dare adnixus, quominus te- tias adsumebatur.** Hist. v. 8. Strabo, 
terriinam gentern in melius mutiiret, aUer a stmnge, loose account of JMoses 
Parthorum IhjIIo prohibitus est: nam and the earlier history of the Jews, 
e& tempestate Arsaces desciverat. Turn jumps to this period — fie Ivv 
Judffii, Maccdonibus invalidis, Partliis <f>aycp&5 rvpavyovix4vi)s lou5(£ia$, 
nondum adultis (et Romani procul wpwros i.v0* Upttos &y€dfi(€y iavrhy 
crant), sibi jpsi reges imposueie; qui I 0aa’l\(a *A\4^aySpo^, Lib. xvi. p. 
mobilitate viiigi expulsi, r(*sumpta jwr j 7(52. 
anna dominatione, fugas civium, ur- Joseph. Am. xii. 16. 
bium eversiones, fratrum, conjugum, 
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on all who had been accessory to the execution of the 
800 who were crucified/ Alexandra, unable to resist, 
was compelled to submit; but her second son, Aristo- 
bulus, a man of daring ambition and intrigue, seized the 
opportunity of placing himself at the head of the party, 
which, though now oppressed, was still powerful. They 
aj)pealed to the justice as well as to the mercy of the 
queen, and remonstrated on the ingratitude of abandon- 
ing the faithful adlierents of her husband to the ven- 
geance of their enemies. She adopted a measure in- 
tended to secure them, without offending the Piiarisees ; 
they were allowed to leave Jerusalem, and were enrolled 
as the garrisons of the frontier cities. To employ the 


T According to Rabbinical autho- 
rities (.lost, i. 241), the administra- 
tion of justice rested during the reign 
of Alexandra with Simon b. Schetach 
and Judah b. Tabbai, both Pharisees. 
One of the great points in dispute 
between the two sects was as to the 
punishment to be indicted on false 
witnesses in capital cases. Tlie Sad- 
ducees maintained that the false wit- 
nesses were not to be executed unless 
the accused had suflered death through 
their perjury. Ben Tabbai put to death 
certain false witnesses where the accused 
had not lost his life. As I hofje for 
comfort, he said, “ to confute the lying 
doctrine of the Sadducees.” “As I 
hope for comfort,” .said B. Schetach, 
“ you have done wrong : false witnesses 
incur neither death nor stripes, unless 
they are all convicted of false witness.” 
Ben Tabbai d.'iclai that he would never 
again deliver c* jut;j:ment without con- 
sulting Ben Schetach. Every day he 
prostrated nimself on the grave of 
then whom he bad executc l, and im- 


plored pardon. But Ben Schetach 
hung up eighty women, near Ascalon, 
for witches, having Inmself been the 
only witiie.s.s of their dark proceedings 
in a cave. In revenge for this, his son 
was accii-sed of a capital crime. The 
.son was condemned to death, A.s he 
w'as carried to execution the witnesses 
declared that they had sworn falsely. 
Ben Schetach ordered hi.s son to be 
relea.s*3d. “ Father, if thou wishest 
for the welfare of Israel, let me die.” 
Some suppose that the cool-blooded 
youth wj.sh<‘d to en.sure the death of 
his j)eguied eiietnies. But whether 
he was actually put to death does not 
appear. Jost, Jud., 244. This is a 
curious illustration of the hatred of 
the two parties, both zealous for the 
written law, but sacrificing their own 
lives and those of others for their own 
interpretation of it. 

Simon ben Schetach, say.s Jost, was 
the soul of the new Pharisaic legislap 
ticn. 
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restless mind of lier son Aristobiilus, she sent him, mth 
a considerable army, under the pretence of checking the 
depredations of Ptolemy, who ruled a small independent 
kingdom at Chalcis, but Avith the secret design of seizing 
Damascus. Aristobulus succeeded both in the object 
contemplated by his mother and in his own; he got 
possession of Damascus, and strongly attac'hed the army 
to his pc'rson. After a prosperous reign of nine years, 
Alexandra fell sick and died; a woman of masculine 
understanding and energy of character. Before her 
d(}ceaso, Aidstobulus secretly fled from Jbrusalem, put 
himself at the head of the army, summoned all the 
frontier garrisons, Avhich wore composed of his own 
party, to his assistance, and immediately, upon the 
death of his mother, advanced rapidly towards Jerusa- 
lem. The Pharisaic pai-ty, with HjTcanus at their head, 
seized as hostages the wife and children of Aristobulus, 
and hastily raising tluar forces, met the invader at Jeri- 
cho. But the affections of the army were centered in 
the bold and enterprising Aristobulus; a gi’eat part 
desei’ted, the rest were discomfited, the younger brother 
entered Jerusalem, the elder was besieged in the palace 
of Baris; till at length the mild and indolent Hpeanus 
consented to yiehl up the sovereignty, and retire per- 
liaps to the happier station of a private man. The blow 
Avas fatal to the Pharisaic party. 

But an enemy remained, Avhose descendants Avere to 
be more dangerous opponents to the Asmonean house 
even than the Pharisees. Antipater, the father of 
Herod, an Idumean of noble birth, Avas the son of 
Antipas, Avho had been governor of that province under 
Alexander Jannocus. Antipater had acquired great in- 
fluence over the feeble mind of Hyrearms as liis chief 
minister. He had every prospect of enjoying all but 
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the name of a sovereign. He ill brooked the annihila- 
tion of his ambitious hopes by the conquest of Aristobu- 
lus. At length, after long working on the fears of Hyr- 
canus, as if his life were in danger, Antipater persuaded 
him to fly to Aretas, the King of Arabia. Tliis kingdom 
had silently grown up to considerable power. Petra, its 
capital, had become the great emporium of the com- 
merce through the Ked Sea and Persian Gulf. Aretas 
marched an host o'f 50,000 men against Aristobulus. 
The capricious army of the Jews wavered. Aristobulus 
suffered a def^t, and fled to Jerusalem. There, aban- 
doned likewise by tlie people, he shut himself up in the 
Temple, where the priests prepared for defence. He was 
vigorously pressed by Aretas, Antipater, and Ilyrcanus. 
During this siege two characteristic circumstances took 
place. An old man, named Onias, had the fame of 
having prayed for rain during a drought, and rain had 
immediately fallen. The party of Hyrcanus brought 
him out to employ his powerful prayers against Aristo- 
bulus. The patriotic old man knelt down, and uttered 
these words: — ‘‘O God, the King of the Universe, 
since on one side are thy people, on the other thy 
priests, I beseech thee hear not the prayers of either to 
the detriment of the other.” The cruel and infatuated 
populace stoned him to deatli. The second occurrence 
was as follows: — Tlie Passover drevv near, and there 
were no victims in the Temple for sacrifice. The be- 
sieged entered into an agreement that, on payment of a 
certain price, lambs should be furnished for the great 
national offering. They let baskets down the walls, 
but the perf dious besiegers took the money and sent 
up the baskets empty, or, as the Rabbins relate with the 
deepest horror, loaded with swine. 

An unexpected deliverer at length appeared ; a mili- 
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tary officer of that haughty republic which had been 
steadily pursuing its way to universal dominion ; and 
now, having trampled under foot the pride and strength 
of the great Asiatic monarchies, assumed a right of in- 
terfering in the affairs of every independent kingdom. 
Rome, who had up to tliis time been content to awe 
Asia and the East Avith the remote thunders of menace 
and admonition, to establish alliances, and to hold her- 
self up as the protector of those weak states who im- 
plored her aid, and whom it was politic (of justice she 
thought not) to support against powerful o]j)pressors, now 
appeared in the persons of her consuls and their subor- 
dinate officers. Scaurus, the lieutenant of Pompey, had 
seized Damascus ; the competitors for the Jewisli tlirone 
endeavoured to outbid each other for his protection.® 
Aristobulus offered 400 talents — Hyrcanus the same. 
The rapacious Roman liesitated ; but Aristobulus was in 
possession of the public treasures of the Temple, and 
therefore most likely to make good his terms. Scamps 
sent an order to Aretas to break up tlie siege; the 
Arabian complied. The enterprising Aristobulus, hastily 
collecting troops, fell unexpectedly on his rear, and gave 
him a signal defeat. 

In a short time, Pompey himself arrived at Damascus. 
Kings crowded from all sides to pay homage and to con- 
ciliate, with splendid presents, the greatest subject of the 
republic. The present of the king of Egypt was a gold 
crown, worth 4000 pieces of gold ; that of Aristobulus a 
golden vine, worth 500 talents.'^ After a short absence 
in Pontus and Armenia, Pompey returned to Syria, 


* Joseph. Ant. xiv. 2. In the ac- • Strabo, according to Josephus, 
count, B. J. 1. 6, the bribes were had seen this precious and beautiful 
ofiered only by Aristobulus. piece of workmanship ; it was called 
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and the ambassadors of Ilyrcamis and Aristobiilus 
appeared before the tribunal of their master ; the wily 
Antipater on the part of Hyrcanns — on that of Aris- 
tobulus a certain Nicodemiis, wlio had so little address 
as to complain of the extortions of the Roman com- 
manders, Scaiirus and Gabinins. Poinpey appointed a 
solemn hearing of the cause for the next spring at Da- 
mascus, and accordingly, at that time the ambassadors of 
Hyrcanus, of Aristobiilus, and of the Jewish people, 
stood before the tribunal of the Roman. The people 
began the clufrge against both the brothers : they liad 
usurped (it was urged) an authority which belonged 
solely to the High Priests, introduced a kingly despotism,^ 
and reduced a free people to servitude. Tlie ambassador 
of Hyrcanus pleaded his superior title as the elder born ; 
accused Aristobiilus not merely of usurping the throne 
of his brother, and degrading him to a private station, 
but of committing wanton depredations ])y land and 
piracies by sea, on all the neighbouring states. The 
cause of lIjTcanus wns supported by more than a thou- 
sand of the most illustrious of the Jews, suliorned by 
Antipater. On the part of Aristobiilus, the total inca- 
pacity of Hyrcanus wus strongly pressed ; his own pre- 
tensions to powder w^ere limited to that enjoyed by his 
father Alexander. On his behalf appeared a troop of 
insolent youths, splendidly arrayed in purple, with flow- 
ing hair, and rich armour, who carried themselves as if 
they were the true nobles of the land. But Pompey 
liad a greater object in view than the settlement of 


the Delight (repr Joseph. Ant, not true/’ snys he ; ** for the worship 

xiv, 3, 1. Taeifu' ruggests a strange of Bacchus is glad and gay, that of the 
conclusion from this vine, found, as Jews absurd and sordid.*" Was this 
he says, in we Teiriple — that the Jews vine of Greek workmanship ? Tac* 
were woi«hi;»pers of Bacchm- . “ It was Hist, v, 5. 
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Judaea — ^tlie subjugation of Arabia, with the seizure of 
Petra and its trade. He dismissed both parties with 
great civility, particularly Aristobulus, who had the 
power of impeding his designs. Aristobulus, suspecting 
the goodness of his OAvn cause, endeavoured to put the 
country in a state of defence ; but Pompey, on his return 
from Arabia, began to assume a liigher tone. lie col- 
lected his forces, and marched dhectly into Judaea. He 
found Aristobulus sliut up in a strong citadel on a rock, 
called Alexandi’ion, Aristobulus attempted to nego- 
tiate; twice ho descended from his place of security 
to liold a conference with Pompey; the tliird time 
Pompey forced him to sign written orders for the sm’- 
render of all his fortresses. The bold and enterprising 
spirit of Aristobulus could not brook the disgrace of 
submission; too high-minded to yield, too weak to 
resist, liis conduct sliows a degree of irresolution and 
vacillation wliich it is more just to attribute to tlie dif- 
ilculty of his situation than to want of vigour in Ins 
character. He fled to Jerusalem, and ptepared for re- 
sistance. 

Pompey advanced to Jericho, wliere the Eomans were 
struck with admiration at the beautiful palm-groves 
and gardens of balsam-shrubs, which, originally the 
growth of Arabia, flomashed in that district with gi*eat 
luxuriance : their produce had become an important 
article of trade.^ As he approached Jerusalem, Aristo- 
biilus, wlio found the city too much divided to make 
effectual resistance, met him, and oflered a large sum of 
money, and the surrender of the capital. Gabinius was 


^ *‘Opes genti ox vpctigalibus opo- j sioiis : — ** Damascumqtie transgressus 
balsami crevere, quod in his tantum j jx»r avmora aita odorahi, per thuris e.t 
rogionibus gignitur.” Justin, joexv. .3. | bal.sanii sylvas, Eoniana circuintuiit 
Floras uses these remarkable expres- • sigrm.*' Hist. Vi. 2. 
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sent foi'Nvard to take possession of tlie city, but the 
bolder party, meantime, had gained the ascendancy, 
and he found the gates closed and the walls manned. 
Indignant at this apparent treachery, Pompey threw the 
king into chains, and advanced in person on Jerusalem.® 
The party of Hyrcanus were superior in the city, and 
immediately received the invader with open amis. Tlie 
soldiery of Aristobulus took possession of the Temple, 
and, with the priesthood, cut off all the bridges and 
causeways which communicated with the town, and pre- 
pared for an obstinate defence. The hill of the Temple, 
precipitous on three sides, was impregnable, except from 
the north. On that side Pompey made his approaches, 
where, nevertheless, there was a rapid descent, flanked 
by lofty towers. Notwithstanding the arrival of militaiy 
engines from Tyre, this holy citadel held out for three 
months, and was only lost through the suj)erstitious ob- 
servance of the Sabbath. The Maccabean relaxation of 
this law only provided for actual self-defence ; the 
Komans soon* perceived that they might carry on their 
works without disturbance on that day. They regularly, 
therefore, suspended their assault, but employed the 
time in drawing the engines near the walls, filling up 
the trenches, and in other labours, which they carried 
on without the least impediment. At the end of the 
three months, one of the battering engines threw down 
the largest of the towers. Cornelius Faiistiis, a son of 
Sylla, mounted the breach, and, after an obstinate 


« This view of the proceedings on his advance, 
reconciles the somewhat conflicting Dion Cassius writes of the Jews— 
accounts in Josephus and in Dion Ka\ Iecti napii TOisVa/xaiois rh ytvos 
Cassius, lib. xxxvii, 15. According toOto, KoXovaOly yikp iroWdKif^ 
to the latter, *ristobulus was a pri- M irXuarov^ Sxrre Kalis 

goner in chains in the camp ol-Comfiey j vappritriav Trjs voyilirem iKViKrjaat, 
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resistance and great loss of life, the Eomans remained 
masters of the Temple.^ During the* assault, the priests 
had been employed in the daily sacrifice : unmoved by 
the terror, and confusion, and carnage around, they 
calmly continued their office. Many of them were slain, 
many of the more zealous defenders of the Temple threw 
themselves headlong down the precipices. The conduct 
of the Homan general excited at once the horror and the 
admiration of the Jews. He entered the Temj)le, sur- 
veyed every part, and even penetrated and profaned 
with his heathen presence the Holy of Holies, into wliich 
the High Priest entered only once a year. Great was 
liis astonishment to find this mysterious sanctuary en- 
tirely empty, with no statue, or form or symbol of the 
Deity, to whom it was consecrated. In the other parts 
he found immense riches — the golden table and candle- 
sticks, a great store of precious frankincense, and two 
thousand talents in the treasury. All these with gene- 


** Josephus quotes as his Roman 
authorities for the taking of Jerusalem 
by Pompey, Strabo, Nicolaus of Da- 
mascus, and Titus Livius, Cicero pro 
FJacco writes thus : — ** At Cn, Fom- 
poius, aiptis Hierosolymis, victor ex 
illo fano nihil attigit. In prirais 
hoc, ut multa alia, sapienter, quod in 
tarn suspiciosa ac mnlcdica civitatc 
locum sermoni obtrectatorum non 
reliquit, non enim, credo, religionem et 
Judaeorum et hostium impedimento 
proestantissimo imperatori, sed pudo- 
rem fuisse.’* c. 28. Compare Tae. 
Hist. V. 5. The account in Dion 
Cassius is so singularly coincident with 
that of Josephus, that it may have 
been taken from it. Compare Strabo, 
Kvi. ; Appian, Syriac. 1.; Mithiidat. ! 
cvi., cxvii. In the inscription re- ] 


lating the names of the captive kings 
subdued by Pompey appciirs the King 
of the Nabathicans, not the King of 
the Jews. See the quotation above 
from Dion Cassius; he proceeds : — Ka\ 
paKicrQ' Bn rS>y fikv Bewy 

ovdeya ripwcriVf tva §€ nva to’xupws 
j {Ttfiovcri, ’Ou5’ itr/oKfia ovB^y iv au- 
I TO?5 vore rots ^lepoffoXi/pois tffxov' 
&^^7jToy Sh 5^ Ka\ aeiBrj avrhy yopl- 
livai, Tr(pi(r(r6rara ayOpuiruy 
BpTiffKfvovcrL. Dion goes on to admiie 
j the splendour of the Temple. 

Cicero in one place writes of Pompey 
as “ noster Hierosolymarius "—thus 
seeming to attach great importance to 
the occupation of Jerusalem even among 
the splendid services of Pompey. Tlie 
passage is in the oration pro Flacco. 
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rosity not less noble because it was politic, he left 
untouched — commanded the Temple to be piu’ified from 
the carnage of his soldiers — nominated Hyrcanus to the 
priesthood, though without the royal diadem. Then, 
having appointed the stipulated tribute which the 
country was to pay — demolished the walls of the city — 
and limited the dominions of Hyrcanus to Juda3a — 
he departed, carrying with him Aristobulus, his two 
sons and two daughters, as prisoners to Rome. Alex- 
ander, the elder son, on the journey, made his escape ; 
but the Jewish king and his second son adorned the 
splendid triumph of the conqueror. The magnanimity 
of Ponipey, in respecting the treasures of the Temple, 
could not obliterate the deeper impression of hatred ex- 
cited by his profanation of the sacred precincts. The 
Jews beheld with satisfaction the decline of Pompey’s 
fortune, which commenced from this period, and attri- 
buted it entirely to his sacrilegious impiety. Througliout 
the world they embraced the party of CsBsar, fortunate, 
inasmuch as the course they followed from blind passion 
conduced eventually to their real interests, and obtained 
for them important privileges and protection from the 
imperial house. 

Alexander, the son of Aristobulus, inherited the 
daring and active courage of his father ; he soon gathered 
a considerable force, and garrisoned Machaerus, Hyr- 
cania, and the strong fort of Alexandrion. Hyrcanus 
hastily summoned the Romans to his as^stance. Gabi- 
nius entered Judaea, and, having defeated Alexander, 
for the Jews could make no great stand in the open 
field, besieged him in Alexandrion. While the siege 
lasted, to seem j the affections of the provinces, Gabinius 
commanded many of the cities which the Asmoneans 
had destiuyed, to be rebuilt — Samaria, Dora, Scytho- 
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polis, Gaza, and other towns. In the mean time, the 
mother of Alexander, who had always espoused the 
Koman party, by her interest with Gabinius brouglit 
about a treaty, in which Alexander received an amnesty 
for liis insurrection, on condition of surrendering his 
fortresses. No sooner was he subdued, than Aristobulus 
liimself and his younger son, having escaped from Eome, 
raised again the standard of revolt, but with worse for- 
tune; for, though many of the Jews deserted to his 
banner, and ho had time to refortify Alexandrion, he 
was taken, after being severely wounded, and sent back 
in chains to Eome. The interest of the mother procured 
the intercession of Gabinius for the release of her son 
Antigonus, wliich was granted by the senate. Aristo- 
bulus remained a prisoner. Gabinius, in the interval 
between these insurrections, reorganized the whole 
government of the country ; he deprived the Higli Priest 
of the royal authority, and established five independent 
senates or sanhedrins, according to the form of the great 
Sanhedrin of seventy-one, which perhaps had existed 
from the Captivity. The places where the sanhedrins 
sat, were Jerusalem, Jericho, Gadara, Amathus, and 
Sepphoris. This form of government lasted tili Julius 
Cjesar re-invested Hyrcanus with the suprejpe dignity. 
Gabinius, with Mark Antony, who had signalized liis 
. valour during tliree campaigns, as his master of the horse, "" 
now determined on the conquest of Egypt ; but s(‘areely 
had he drawn off his troops from Syria, when the restless 
Alexander appeared again in arms, and drove the few 
remaining Eomans into a strong position on Mount 
Gerizim, where he besieged them. On the return of 
Gabinius, Alexander had the courage to meet Jiim, at 


e Plutarch, Vit Antonii. 
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tlie head of 80,000 men, in the open field, near Mount 
Tabor ; but the irresistible Eoman discipline bore all 
before it, and the Jewish prince was obliged to take 
flight. 

It was singular, and the fact strongly tended to con- 
firm the Jews in their conviction that they were imder 
the especial protection of the Almighty, that the worst 
enemies of their nation seemed marked for disaster and 
disgrace. Gabinius no sooner returned to Rome, than 
he was ignominiously banished for his rapacity and mal- 
versations. The fate of Crassiis in Parthia followed 
almost immediately on his sacrilegious phmder of the 
Jewish Temple. When the rapacious triumvir entered 
Jenisalem on his way to that fcital expedition, the High 
Priest, Eleazar, attempted to appease his avarice by the 
surrender of a bar of gold of immense value, concealed 
vithin a hollow beam of Avood, known to none but himself. 
This oifering only whetted the appetite of Crassus : he 
pillaged A^itliout remorse all that Pompey had spared, 
even the sacred treasures, and all that had since accu- 
mulated ; — for the Jews, now spread throughout almost 
all the Avorld, made it a part of religion to send an 
annual.contribution for the service of the Temple. This 
sum Avas ^ large, even in Italy, that Cicero, in his 
oration in defence of Elaecus, seems to lU’ge the Avisdom 
of a similar measure to that adopted by his client in . 
Asia IVIinor, a prohibition of the practice, as draining 
the Roman provinces of their AA^ealth.^ Hence the plunder 

^ “ Cum aiirum, Judaeorum nomine, antea senatus, tunr, me consule, gra- 
quotannis ex Italid, et ex omnibus visaimb judicavit. Huic autem bar- 
provinciis, HierosMdyma exportari so- bar® superstitioni resistere, severitatis ; 
Jeret, Vlaccna sanxj; cdicto, ne ex Asiti multitudinem Jiidxorum, flagrantem 
exportari licereU est Judices, nonniinquam in concionibus, pro re- 

qui hoc non ^ eiA iaudare possit? JJx- public^ contemnere, gravitatis summ.® 
portari auruir non oporterCyCnm sap*' | fuit.” This very remarkable passage 
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of Crassus from the Temple of Jerusalem, estimated at 
ten thousand talents, according to Prideaux, near two 
millions of money, though perhaps exaggerated, may not 
be so remote from truth. 

During the great civil war, the fate of Judaea, like 
that of the world, hung in trembling suspense. Caesar, 
master of liome, sent Aristobulus an order to create a 
diversion in the province of Palestine. The partisans of 
l^ompey contrived to poison the ill-fated monarch ; and 
Scipio publicly executed his gallant son Alexander at 
Antioch. Thus Hyreanus, or rather. Antipater under his 
name, retained the sovereignty.^ After the death of 
Pompey, in that romantic war which Caesar, delaying to 
assume the empire of the universe, waged in Egypt in 
fiivour of Cleopatra, the prudent Antipater rendered 
him essential service. He facilitated the march of 
Jlithridates, king of Pergamus, Caesar’s ally, to his 
relief, and contributed to the reduction of Pelusium; 
conciliated the Egj^ptian Jews, who had espoused the 
opposite party, and greatly distinguished himself in an 
important battle. His reward was the full ro-cstablisli- 
ment of Hyreanus in the High-priesthood ; for himself. 


(see the conclusion «'ihove) shows, 
curiously enough, the Jews iis alre.'idy 
exjwrtei-s of gold, thougli but religious 
oflerings, yet affecting the markets of 
the world ; their great numbers, and 
clamour in the public assemblies in 
the cities of Asi.a Minor; the astonish- 
ment that Ponjpey had the moderation, 
for which Cicero is perplexed to ac- 
count, not to plunder the Temple, and 
was unwilling to expose himself to the 
reproaches of a people so likely to be 
heard as the Jews. j 


According to Appian there were 
Jewish as well as Syrian and Phoeni- 
cian troops in the army of Pompey at 
Pharsalia (B, C. ii. 71). They were 
probably forced levies. 

Joseph. Ant. xiv. 8, 1. Josephus 
had quoted a passage in Strabo in 
which the geographer asserts that a 
large part of Alexandria was assigned 
to the Jews, and tliat they foraied a 
fourth part, or class, of the inhabitants 
of the Cyrentiica (xiv. 7, 3). 

K 2 
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the rights of Eoman citizenship, and the appointment 
of Procurator over the whole of JudsBa.*^ The first care 
of the new government was to rebuild the walls of Jeru- 
salem, prostrate since the siege by Pompey ; but before 
long, Antipater, still further presuming on the incapacity 
of Hyrcanus and the protection of the Eomans, ap- 
pointed his elder son Phasael to the government of Jeru- 
salem, and the younger, Herod, to that of Galileo. Herod, 
though but fifteen years old, according to Josephus,* 
began immediately to develop his natural decision and 
severity of character. He seized a notorious captain of 
banditti, Hezekiah, who had been the terror of all the 
country, and put him to death, with almost the whole of 
liis band. The leading Jews, jealous of the Idumean in- 
fluence, persuaded the feeble Hyrcanus that the execution 
of these robbers without trial was an infringement of the 
law. Herod was summoned to Jerusalem, to answer for 
his offence. He appeared in arms before the affrighted 
Sanhedrin ; not a voice was raised against him, till at last 
Sameas,*' a man of high integiity, rose and rebuked him 
for appearing, not in the humble garb of a criminal, but 
thus clad in purple and armour. To the honour of 
Herod, when subsequently he slew the whole Sanhedrin, 
he spared the life of Sameas. The timid Hyrcanus ad- 
journed the trial, and sent secret intimation to Herod to 


Josephus inserts the treaty of 
peace decreed by the Senate with a 
decree of the Athenians highly favour- 
able to the Jews. Ant. xiv. 8. 

* Josephus says that Herod at this 
time was only 15, >^111 in the year 47 
B.C. he must have b cn at least from 
20 to 25. He lived 70 years ac- 
cording to Jo.i^phus, reigned 34, reck- 
oning from the siege by Agiinpa and 


Callus, B.C. 37 to A.C. 4. 

^ This is the Shammai of the Rab- 
bins,. who, with Pollion (Abtaleon), 
were the great Rabbins of this period. 
Seehelow, p. 61. 

According to Salvador this Sameas 
and Pollio, also mentioned about tin’s 
time, were Schammai and Hillel. 
Salvador, Domination Romaine en 
Judee, i. 281. 
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escape. He took refuge at Damascus with Sextus Csosar,^ 
in whoso favour he rose with great rapidity, and ob- 
tained, by means of a bribe, the military command of 
Coelesyria. He then advanced against Jerusalem, but 
on the intervention of his father Antipater, withdrew 
his forces. 

After the death of Caesar, the great protector of Hyrca- 
nus and of the Jews,™ Cassius assumed the administration 
of Syria. Judaea was heavily oppressed by his rapacity. 
Though Antipater and his sons undertook, with Malichus, 
a powerful Jew, the collection of the tribute, so severe 
were the exactions (the Eoman exacted the enormous sum 
of 700 talents), that the whole population of some towns 
were sold as slaves, and Malichus himself would not have 
escaped the resentment of Cassius, had not Hyreanus 
defrayed the deficiency in his accounts. The dexterous 
Herod had contrived to insinuate himself into the favour 
of Cassius by prompt and profuse payments; but 
Malichus, head of the Jewish faction, seized the oppor- 
tunity to undermine theldumean inlluence in Jerusalem. 
He contrived to poison Antipater, who is said to have 
saved his life by his intercession with Caesar, and at the 
same time to exculpate himself from all participation in 
the crime.*' By the advice of his cautious brother, Pha- 
sacl, Herod dissembled his vengeance ; tiU, at length, 
after much subtle intrigue on botli sides, he gotMahclms 
into liis power, and caused him to bo murdered. The 


* It seems that he was in correspond- 
ence with Sextui Cajsar, and had 
ensured his powerful protection - 
ix4vTOit b rrjs ^vplas 
ityffxb)v, ypdfpfi urapanaXuv TpKavhy 
ivoAvcrai rhv 'Hpwdrjy, Joseph. Ant. 
XIV. 9. 4. 

“ Josephus inserts a number of 


edicts of Caesar and the Senate in 
favour of the Jews, granting to Ilyr- 
canus and to them, among various 
immunities, the city of Joppa, and 
the privilege of observing the Salhatii 
and the Siibbatlcal Year (xiv. 10). 

“ Joseph. An^ xiv. 11, 4. 
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feeble Hyrcanus witnessed the bloody deed, and fainted 
away : but when Herod asserted that the assassination 
was by the order of Cassius, he humbly acquiesced, and 
declared Malichus a wicked enemy of his country. 
Cassius had protected Herod; but no sooner had he 
left Syria, than the adverse faction rallied, Felix, the 
Roman commander in Jerusalem, taking their side. 
They were suppressed by the vigour of Phasael. A new 
enemy arose in the person of Antigonus, the surviving 
son of Aristobulus, who, with his brother-in-law the king 
of Chahiis, advanced into Galilee. They were repulsed 
and defeated by Herod. 

In the mean time, the fate of the world was decided 
at Pliilippi.® Herod, ever a dexterous worshipper of the 
rising sun, hastened to render his allegiance to the con- 
queror, and, knowing tlie character of the man, made 
acceptable offerings, in the shape of large sums of money, 
to tlie victorious Mark Antony. Henceforth the Roman 
was deaf to the complaints of Herod’s enemies. He 
issued several edicts favourable to Hyrcanus and the 
nation in general, particularly commanding the libera- 
tion of those Jews whom Cassius had sold for slaves, 
but appointed Phasael and Herod tetrardis of the 
province. 

An unexpected power advanced upon the scene. 
Judiea was again to be the prize and tlie victim of the 
strife for empire between the East and the West ; as of 
old between Babylon and Egypt, between the Seleucidm 
and the Ptolemies, so now between Rome and Parthia. 
Two years after, the Parthians under Pacorus, the king’s 


» See in Josephus tli! proclamation murder of Casar. 8i t Kal rhv fi\tov 
which alludes to the baldoof Philippi, &Tr€crrpd(p0ai ZoKovfxeVf t>s koI &vTbs 
the defeat of tl)>> enemies of gods and I &y5as rb 4irl }Ca(a’apt fivaros* 

men. The sun i ''fused to behuld the j (liv. 12, 3.) 
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son, entered Syria and Asia Minor, and overran the 
whole region. A part of their army, under Barzapharnes, 
took possession of Coelesyria. Antigonus, the last ro 
maining branch of the Asmonean race, determined to 
risk Ins fortune on the desperate hazard of Partliian pro- 
tection; ho offered 1000 talents and 500 Jewish women 
of the noblest families — a strange Oriental compact — as 
the price of his restoration to the Jewish kingdom. 
Antigonus, himself, raised a considerable native force, 
and entered Judma, followed by Pacorus, the cup-bearer 
of the king, who had the same name with the king’s son. 
Antigonus fought his way to Jerusalem, and by means 
of liis party entered the city. Of the ambassadors of the 
adverse party, some he allowed Herod, some Ids own 
soldiers, to massacre. Herod being received with mutiny 
in Jerusalem, he put to death those whom ho liad im- 
prisoned. Jerusalem was torn asunder by the contend- 
ing factions ; and the multitudes who camo up at the 
feast of Pentecost, adopting different parties, added to 
the fierce hostility and mutual slaughter. The Anti- 
goniaiis held the Temple, the Hyreanians the palace ; 
and, daily contests taking place, the streets ran with 
blood. Antigonus at length invidiously proposed to 
submit their mutiial differences to the arbitration of 
Pacorus, the Parthian general. Phasael weakly con- 
sented, and Pacorus, admitted within the town, pre- 
vailed on the infatuated Phasael to undertake a journey 
with Hyreanus, and to submit the cause to Barza- 
pharnes, the coramander-in-(diief. He set forth on this 
ill fated expedition, and was at first received with 
courtesy: the plan of the Parthians being to abstain 
from violence till they had seized Herod, who, having 
vainly remonstrated with his brother on his imprudence, 
remained in the city. But the crafty Herod, receiving 
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warning from liis brother, whose suspicions had been 
too late awakened, fled towards Masada. He took with 
him the female part of the family, his mother, his sister, 
and his betrothed wife Mariamne, of the Asmonean 
house, and her mother, the daughter of Hyrcanus. The 
journey was extremely dangerous, and at one time Herod 
in despair had almost attempted his oto life. At Masada, 
a strong fortress on the western shore of the Dead Sea, 
he received succours brought by his brother Joseph 
from Idumea. Him he left in command at Masada, 
and retired himself into Arabia ; from thence to Egypt, 
and at length to Home. In the mean time Hyrcanus 
and Phasael had been made prisoners; the former, 
Antigonus not wishing to put him to death, was in- 
capacitated for ever from the oflice of High Priest, 
by the mutilation of his ears. Phasael anticipated the 
executioner by beating his brains out against the waU of 
his prison.^ 

Notwithstanding their alliance with Antigonus, who 
assumed the sovereignty, the Parthians plundered the 
city, and ravaged the country. Herod, however, pros- 
pered in Home beyond his most ambitious hopes ; his 
design had been to set up the claim of Aristobulus, the 
brother of the beautiful Mariamne, to whom he was be- 
trothed. This youth united the titles both of Hyrcanus 
and Aristobulus, being the son of Alexander, the elder 
son of Aristobulus by the daughter of Hyrcanus."^ But 


V It was reported, no doubt to make Jos. Ant. xiv. 13. 10. 
tiie Parthians more odious, and the re- 9 Ewald. not without ground, 
port was rmturalljr oilopted by the his^ doubts Josephus’s account of this, 
torians in the party of Herod, that the ** Dann hatte er eben kein Hcrodes 
wound inflicted on himself by Phasael gewesen sein miissen.** That Herod 
was not mortal but that physicians | was in earnest in this proposal, or did 
were sent who ^^oisoned the wound, ! it from any motives of loyalty, or from 
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Augustus and Antony united in conferring the crown of 
Judsea on Herod himself. Herod was not a man to de- 
cline, or not to make the most of the favours of fortune ; 
he wasted no time in the courtly circle, or in the luxuries 
of Koine. In seven days he despatched aU his business, 
returned to his ships at Brundusium, and after an ab- 
sence of scarcely three months, landed at Ptolemais. 
The fortress of Masada,^ in which his brother and his 
beautiful bride were shut up, was his first object ; the 
Parthians had broken up on the advance of the Roman 
general Ventidius and left Antigonus to defend himself 
as well as he could, Antigonus had almost reduced 
Masada, wdiich, but for a timely rain which filled the 
water-tanks, was reduced to the greatest extremity from 
drought. Herod speedily raised a force, united with 
some Roman auxiliaries under Silo, took Joppa, overran 
Galileo, relieved Masada, and sat down before Jeru- 
salem. Silo was a man equally perfidious and rapacious ; 
by assisting both parties, he enriched himself. Hitherto 
he had befriended Herod: now, under pretext of a 
mutiny among his soldiers for want of provisions, he 
broke up the siege of Jerusalem, piUaged Jericho, 
where Herod had laid up ample stores for both 
armies, and retired into winter quarters.® Herod, 
unable with his own forces to undertake the invasion 
of Judaea, fixed his head quarters at Samaria, and em- 
ployed his time in reducing Galilee, then infested by 
bands of daring robbers, who dwelt in caves among 
the wild and craggy mountainous districts of Upper 
Galilee. A great number he drove beyond Jordan, the 


any other motive but policy, may ' Massada will assume still further 
assuredly be doubted, Ewald, p, 466, importance as the history proceeds, 
note, * Joseph. Aut. xiv. lo. 3. 
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rest he surprised in their dens. Chests full of armed 
men were let down by windlasses from the precipices 
above the caves ; when they were thus landed at the 
mouths of the caves, the soldiers transfixed those they 
could reach with harpoons, and finally set fire to the 
caves. One desperate old man slew liis wife and 
children, threw them down the precipice, and dashed 
himself after them. 

The next year the campaign against Antigonus was 
renewed. The Eoman auxiliaries, two legions and 1000 
horse, were under the command of Macha3ras. Silo had 
been emailed away by Ventidius to aid him in putting an 
end to the Parthian war, and Machaeras, on the defeat 
and death of Pacorus, sent to support tlie cause of 
Herod.^ MachoDras being repulsed from the walls of 
Jerusalem, revenged the affront on the Jewish followers 
of Herod, who retreated to Samaria, and from thence 
departed to Samosata, to pay his homage and lodge his 
complaints before Antony, who was engaged in the 
siege of that city. Antony commanded Sosius to march 
to the aid of Herod; two legions were sent for- 
ward, Sosius followed with a much larger army. Joseph, 
his brother, was left in command in Judooa, Avitli strict, 
injunctions not to risk a battle; he disobeyed, was 
routed and slain. Herod, on his return, revenged his 
death by the total discomfiture of Pappus, tlie general 
of Antigonus. Antigonus had ordered the head of 
Joseph to be cut off ; Herod sent the head of Pappus to 
his brother Pheroras.^ In the spring of the next year 
Herod formed the regular siege of Jerusalem ; during 
the siege he returned to Samaria to consummate liis 
marriage with Mariamne, and having thus formed an 


® Joseph. Ant. xiv. 


» Joseph. Ant. xiv. 16. 
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intimate connexion with tlie line of the Asmonean 
princes, he hastened to secure his throne by the conquest 
of the capital. Jerusalem held out for above half-a- 
year; it was a Sabbatical year, and they were hard 
pressed by famine. The Eomans under Sosius, furious 
at the obstinate resistance, after the capture gave loose 
to all their revengeful cruelty and rapaciousness. It 
was only through the interference of Herod, who bitterly 
expostulated on the indignity of leaving him king not of 
a noble city, but of a desert, that the whole to^vn 
escaped destruction.’^ Herod exerted himself with no less 
energy and success in preventing the heathen soldiers 
from penetrating into the Holy places ; with his charac- 
teristic sagacity, never overlooking an opportunity of 
working either on the popular feeling, or on that of liis 
Eoman confederates, for his own advantage. Antigonus 
craved his hfe in a mean and abject manner from Sosius, 
to whom he had surrendered. The stern Eoman treated 
liis unmanly weakness with contempt, called him by the 
feminine name Antigone, not Antigonus, and sent him 
in chains to Antony. There, at the solicitation of Herod, 
he was put to death by the barbarous and insulting 
stroke of the common lictor.^ 


* Dion Cassius (xlviii. 22) writes 
of this siege ; — 7ro\A.a fx^v 5^) kqX ol 
lov^a7oi robs ’Pcofialovs iSpa(ray (rb 
ydp ydyos dvrav OvfiwO^v, v^Kp6rar6y 
€(rri) voWco 5^ 5^ irXeiw dvrol 
^iraBoy, He adds that Jerusalem 
was fcikeii on the Sabbath : iy rp 
ToC Kpbyov Kal rbre rifx4pq. ayofxacr- 
ukyjf ; and that the prisoners taken 
by Sosius entreated permission to go 
up to the Temple to be present at the 
accustomed rites. 


y Let us hear another, a modern 
Jewish view of this : — “ Mais en 
admettant ccs larmes pour vraies, 
toute la conduite prdeddente d’Anti- 
gone et ces combats attestent qu^ii 
cette heure solennelle il n*dtait pas dmu 
du seul danger de sa propre vie. 11 
pleurait la natiourditd si ch^re h, ses 
jdeux, qui venait d’etre frappde dans 
sa racine; il pleurait /hdrolque race 
des Maccabees, qui tombait ddfinitive- 
ment devant Taudace et I’intrigue d’un 
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homme que rindignation du prince first scourged — the usual preliminary 
qualifiait depuis longtemps de raise- of Roraan decapitation. I agree with 
Table Iduraeen.” Salvador,- i. p. 300. Salvador in indignation at the want of 
Plutarch (Vit. Antonii) and Dion indignation in Josephus, who rejn-esents 
Cassius observe that this was the the death of Antigonus as the just 
fii-st king thus put to death by the reward of his pusillanimity, 

Roman lictor. Dion adds that he was 
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Accession — Battle of Actium — Death of Mariamne — Magnificence 
of Herod — Sebastc built — Rebuilding of the Temple — Caisarea 
— Sons of Mariamne — Death of Antipater — Death of Herod. 

Thus Herod the Great, the last independent sovereign 
of Palestine, became master of his dominions. So far 
his career had been marked with uncommon ability ; 
nor had it been disgraced by unusual atrocity. With 
signal penetration lie had eluded the arts, by the rapi- 
dity and decision of his measures triumphed over the 
open hostilities, of his antagonists : by his knowledge of 
the Boman character, and that of the successive extra- 
ordinary men wlio had held the destiny of the world at 
their command, he had secm’ed not merely their pro- 
tection, but their friendship.® Still his situation was 
difficult and precarious ; it demanded his utmost dexte- 
rity and vigour, and unhappily gave him the tpant’s 
plea of necessity for the most relentless cruelties. The 
mass of the people were still ardently attached to the 
great Asmoncau family ; the faction of Anfigonus was 
strong in Jerusalem. Against the latter he proceeded 
without scruple, put to death forty-five of the chiefs, and 
confiscated all their property. The whole Sanhedrin 
feU victims to his vengeance, excepting Sameas (Sche- 
majah) and PoUio (Abtaleon).*’ Tlio two latter, during 

® Joseph. Ant. xv. 1, 2. 

^ These two great Rabbins were sons cf proselytes. 
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tlie siege, had endeavoured to persuade the city to capi- 
tulate. The rest had raised the pojmlar cry — The 
Temple of the Lord ! the Temple of the Lord ! ” and 
excited a strong enthusiasm against the alien from the 
blood of Israel.® The appointment to tlie office of High 
Priest caused the greatest embarrassment. The nation 
would never have endured the usurpation of that dignity 
by an Idumean stranger. ITyrcaiius, the old patron 
of the Herodian family, returned from liis lionourable 
captivity in Parthia ; he was received with every mark 
of outward respect by Herod, but the mutilation of his 
ears by Antigonus disqualified him for reinstatement in 
his function. Herod invited Ananel, an obscure man, 
of the lineage of tlie High Priest, from Eabylon.‘^ Alex- 
andra, the widow of that gallant Alexander, the son of 
Aristobulus, who was executed by Scipio, beheld this 
choice >rith secret indignation. She was a high-minded 
and ambitious woman : the marriage of her daughter, 
Mariamne, to Herod, aggravated, ratlier than palliated, 
the indignity of excluding her son, the rightful heir of 
both the Asmoncan families, from the priesthood. Un- 
scrupulous as to her means of vengeance, she sent the 
pictures of her two children, a son and her daughter 
the wife of Herod, both of exquisite beauty, to Antony, 
in order, by this unnatural and odious scheme, to work 
on the passions of the voluptuous triumvir.® Herod 


« Compare Jost, Jud, i. 253. many myriads of Jews were settled in 

Jost distinguishes between SJiemnjnh Babylonia. Ant. xv. 3. 1. 

(so he renders Sameas) and Schamn.ai, « I must leave in Greek as much ar- 
tno colleague and rival of the huuous I may of the repulsive part of this 
Ilillel. These two schools began five transaction, too characteristic of the 
or six years after tl •, accession of Homans, and esjxicially of Antony, 
Hei-od. and too striking an illustration of the 

It is well t' observe that Joseph j insolence of the Homans, and of the- 
fakes the opportunity of sayiag that; fanaticism of Jewish faction, and, alas! 
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was seized witli apprehension, changed at once his 
policy, displaced Ananel, and instead of sending him, 
as desired, to Antony, installed the young Aristobulus 
in the pontificate. But mistrust and hatred had 
taken too deep root. Alexandra was detected in a 
secret correspondence with Cleopatra ; and a plan 
which she had formed to fly with her son to the court 
of Egypt was only disconcerted by the excessive vigi- 
lance of Herod/ Worse than all this, when the lovely 
boy of seventeen, the heir of their rightful princes, 
appeared before the assembled nation at the Feast of 
Tabernacles, in the splendid costume of the High Priest, 
and performing his solemn office with the most perfect 
grace, the popular feeling Avas too evident to be mis- 
taken. Herod saw that his owm suspicions were sadly 
verified; ho had raised up a dangerous rival to his 
])ower ill tlu^ young Asmonean, He dissembled his 
jealousy, and joined in the general admiration ; but, 
contriving shortly after to remove the youth to Jericho, 
he caused him to be drowned by his com]Xinions wiiile 
bathing in a tank..^ He assumed great grief on the me- 
lancholy event, and attempted to divert the popular 
indignation by a splendid funeral. But the people w ere 


of their profound corruption by Greek 
manners. ^ireVreAAe vtfxvfiv rhv 
iraida auu ^virpeircfot, TTpoaTiOels, ii 
fiapv SoKolp* TOvTwv 
TUP TTphs ’HpudTjPf ovK hff <p a\ \ s 

€KpiPePf upc^ Tf KaWiffTOP SpTa, 

ifCKaiS^KatTTjs yhip &v ^rvyxo-vt . . 
. . . Ant. XV. 6. Herod’s only fear 
was the influence which the youth 
might obhnn over the Triumvir, and 
that the fhi-one of Judaea might be the 
reward of his shame. Dcllius, the 
agent of Antony in this foul intrigue. 


is the ** moriture Delli ” in tlie beauti- 
ful ode of Horace (Lib. ii. 3). Antony 
would not send for Manamnc, because 
she was tlie wife of llcmd, and be- 
cause lie was afraid of exciting tlie 
jealousy of Cleopatra. 

t The plot was betrayed by one 
Sabbia, who was eager to obtam for- 
giveness from Herod for his suspected 
complicity in the poisoning of Herod’s 
father, Antipatcr. 

Ant. XV. 3. 
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not deceived, still less the heart of the bereaved and 
wretched parent Alexandra sent intelligence of the 
murder to Cleopatra, who espoused her cause with tlie 
warmest interest of a woman and a mother ; not with- 
out some secret suggestion from lier ambition, which 
already began to look towards Judaea as a valuable pro- 
vince of Egypt Antony was at the height of his devo- 
tion to the luxurious queen : the ruin of Herod seemed 
inevitable. With his characteristic boldness he deter- 
mined to try the effect of his personal presence, ^vdlich 
might awaken early friendship and give weight to 
those more powerful arguments, the immense bribes, 
with which he hoped to secure his cause. He obeyed 
the summons of Antony to appear before him at Lao- 
dicea. He left Jerusalem under the government of 
his uncle Joseph ; he entrusted to his care not merely 
liis interests, but his incomparable IVIiniamne. He went, 
certainly, to danger, perhaps to doatli ; and, with a 
strange jealousy, he could not endure that any one 
should possess his wife, even after his death, least of all 
the licentious Antony. He left a secret charge with 
Joseph, tliat if he should fail in his mission, Mariamne was 
to be immediately put to death. Diu’ing his absence, 
the incautious Joseph betrayed this secret order to 
Mariamne. Her mother excited her to revenge. A 
sudden rumour spread abroad that Herod had been slain 
by Antony. Alexandra and Mariamne lx)gan to take im- 
mediate measui’cs for securing the royal authority,^ but 
intelligence of an opposite nature frustrated their plans. 
Not merely had Antony contemptuously, notwithstand- 
ing the adverse influence of Cleopatra, dismissed the 


Alexandra had hopes that if An- | safe. No one, least of all the Triumvir, 
tony saw Mariaume, their ca-ue was 1 could resist her irresistible beauty. 
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charges against Herod ; lie had seated the Jewisli king 
beside his throne, invited liim to liis luxurious banquets, 
added the province of Coeles}Tia to his dominions. On 
the return of Herod, his sister, Salome, wounded at the 
haughtiness \^ith which she had ever been treated by 
the proud Asmonean princess, endeavoured to poison 
his mind with suspicions of his wife. She accused her 
of too intimate correspondence with Joseph, the go- 
vernor, ]ier own husband. Yet the beauty of ]\rariamne, 
on('e seen, overpowered every emotion but tljat of un- 
bounded love. Unhappily, in the transport of tender 
reconciliation, IMariamno asked, wliether, if he liad 
really loved her, ho would have given that fatal order 
for her dc'ath. Herod sprang from her arms in fury. 
Tlio betrayal of this secret warranted his worst sus]ii- 
cions ; it could not have been yielded up but at the 
])rico of her honour. He would have slain her on the 
spot, but her loveliness, evini then, disarmed him; his 
whole vengeanco fell on Joseph and Alexandra. Tlie 
lirst ho exe(*uted, the second ho imprisoned with every 
mark of insult. Cleopatra, in the mean time, having 
l>een unable to extort the gift of JudtTa from her para- 
mour, was obliged to content herself with the balsam 
gardens near Jericho. On her return from a(*com]ia- 
nying Antony in his campaign to the Eu})hrates, she 
entered Jerusalem, and Herod was in as great danger 
from lier love as from lier hate. Whether from pru- 
dence or dislike, ho repelled the advances of Cleojiatra, 
and even <mtertained some thoughts of delivering him- 
self from a dangerous neighbor, r, and Antony from a 
fatal and imperious mistress, by lier assassination. His 
friends dissuaded Iiiiu from the Iiazardous measnre. A 
short time after, he ibimd himself engaged in a war, 
which he entered into with the ostensible design ol 
VOL. II. ^ 
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enforcing Cleopatra’s right of tribute over Malcbus^ 
king of Arabia. By complying nitli tlie wishes of 
Antony on this point, the dexterous politician escaped 
taking any prominent part in the great war between the 
Eastern and Western world, which was to award tlie em- 
pire to Antony or to Octavius. In liis fii’st invasion of 
Arabia Herod Avas successful; but afterwards, through 
tlie treachery of Athenion, who commanded the troops 
of Cleopatra, met with so signal a defeat, that ho was 
constrained to change the war into one of sudden iiTup- 
tions into the border of the enemy, without risking a 
battle. A more tremendous blow ft?ll on Juda,*a — an 
eartlupiake, whicli tlu-ew down many cities, and de- 
stroyed 30,000 lives. Though the army of Herod, 
encamped in tlio open air, (\sca})ed the fi'ightful effects 
of the eartlirpiake, the Arabs seized the opi)ortunity of 
this disaster, and put tlie Jewish ambassadois to death. 
But this conduct enabled Herod to rouse the national 
spirit, and the Arabians, defeated with the loss of 5000 
men, w ere besieg(?d in their camp. Many surrendered 
from wniit of water; tla? rest made a desperate but fatal 
saUy, in which 7000 more perished. 

StUl, though not ])ersoiuilly engaged in the battle of 
Actium, Herod had reason to apprehend the ti’iumph of 
Octavius Cies.ir. Having securerl every thing at home, 
lie detennined to nn^et the youthful conqueror at 
liliodes.^ While oik? remnant of the AsinoiK/aii race 
suiwived, his tl iron (i ivas ]<*ss secure; and the old Hyr- 
ca nus, now eiglity years of ag(*, at huigtli paid ilto last 
penalty for having inihcppily bemi born to a lofty sta- 
tion for wliich he was unfit. Tlu' do(*uments in the 


* Josephus i's here seize*! with an and inserts a lonj; oration of Her<x’ 
unhappj ambit- /U of riAalliiv Thuey- I (x\\ 5. 4). 
dides an J the eat Greek liiiiinrians, I 
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royal archives of Herod accused the poor old man of 
1 laving been p(?rsuadcd, by his intriguing daughter, 
Alexandi'a, into a treasonable correspondence Avith th(3 
Arabian king ; other accounts ascribe the invention of 
the plot to lliiiod. At all events, it was fatal to Ilyr- 
canus, who thus closed a life of extraordinary vicissi- 
tude, borne with constitutional indolence, by a violent 
death, ’^fhis done, Herod committed the government 
to his brother, Pheroras; sent Ids mother, sister, and 
children to Masada ; and committed Mariamne and 
her mother to the charge of Ids own faithful partisans, 
Suemus (th(3 Iturean) aiul Joseph (his steward), in the 
fortress of Alexandrion. They had the same extraordinary 
injunctions which he had before left, that, in case of his 
death, IMariainne should be despatched. He then set 
sail for Hhodes. Ho appeared before the conqueror, 
without tlio diad('m, but with all the dignity of an indij- 
pendent sovereign. He addressed Octavius in a speech, 
Avhich, disdaining apology, enlarged on Ids obligations, 
and avowed his attachiiKuit to Antony. He declared 
that, as a friend, he had given him the best advice; 
such advice as ndght have made him again formidable 
to Ca'sar; he had begged him to put Cleopatra to death, 
and vigorously resume the war. “ Antony,” he pursued, 
adopt(^d a counsel more fatal to himself, more advanta- 
geous to you. If, then, attaehmeiit to Antony be a 
crime, I plead guilty; but if, baving thus seen how 
steady ami faithful 1 am in my friendshij>s, you deter- 
miiK' to bind mo to your fortunes by gratitude, depend 
on the same lirmness and fidelity.” This lofty tone 
and generous seiitiinont won the kindred heart of the 
arbiter of the world’s destinies. Caesar commanded the 
<lignified suppliant to resume the diadem, treated him 
with great distinction, and Herod returned to Jmkea, to 
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the admiration of his partisans, and the terror of his 
enemies, thus constantly breakinpf forth with greater 
splendour from every transient cloud of danger. Caesar 
passed from Ehodes to Asia Minor; thence through 
Syria to Egypt. Herod met him at Ptolemais, made 
him a present eight hundred talents, and, l)y the 
splendour of his ^ntei-tainment, and tlie provisions with 
which he furnished his army, still further conciliated his 
favour. After the conquest of Egypt, Octavius restored 
to him the part of his own territory formerly besto>Yed 
on Cleopatra, with Gadara, Hippo, Samaria, and Ihe ma- 
ritime tonms of Joppa, Antlnxlon, Gaza, and the 'l^ower 
of Straton. 

Thus, abroad, success seemed to wait on all the de- 
signs of Herod : the neighbouring kings might admire 
and envy the good fortune, or rather the consummate 
ability, with which lie extricated himself from all his 
difficulties, and continued advancing in the career of 
prosperity and power ; but at home, the most miserable 
peasant might compassionate the wretchedness which 
filled Ins palace with dis^^cnsion, crime, and bloodsliod. 
The magnificence of Herod's public life is strangely 
contrast(Kl with the dark tragedy of his domestic liis- 
tory. jrariamne had again extorted the fatal charge 
entmsted to Soemiis ; and indignant at the jealous dc- 
termination of her husband that she should not survive 
him, she met him on his return with repulsive indif- 
ference, and even with undissembled dislike ; she 
listened without joy to the recital of liis perilous escape 
and his wonderful success; she hanlly disguised her 
grief. Herod s* niggled between his love and his iiubg- 
• nation; till one day, instead of submitting to hLs ca- 
resses, in tj»e height of her passion she reproached him, 
in terms of the utmoiJ. bitterness, with his barbarous 
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conduct to her relations. The envious Salome watched 
every opportunity of inflaming tfie resentment of her 
brotlier; and suborned his tjup-bearer to accuse Mari- 
ainne of having bribed him to administer a j)oisonous 
philtre, or love-potion, to his master. Herod commanded 
her favourite eunuch, to whom aU hej^ secrets were en- 
trusted, to be put to tlie rack. The tortm^ed man denied 
all knowledge of the poison, but exclaimed that the 
conduct of his mistress was entirely owing to the infor- 
mation she had received from Soenius. Furious at this 
new proof of her infidelity, ho ordered Soemus to be 
desj:)atche(l at once, and summoned Mariamne before 
a tribunal of judges who were too much in dread of his 
power not to i)ass the sentence of death. Still Herod 
hesitated ; ho had no immediate intention of proceeding 
further than imprisonment ; but his mother and sister 
so worked on his moody and violent temper, that he at 
length issued the fatal ordm-sfor her execution. To the 
horror of the spectators, her mother Alexandra assailed 
the wretcdied Mariamne, as she went to death, with a 
violent invective against her ingratitude to^ so gentle 
and aflV‘ctioiiate a husban<l, loudly declaring that she 
deserved the fate she was about to suiYcr. The queen 
passed on in silence with the dignity of conscious 
virtue. Tliough dce])ly wounded at this disgraceful and 
hypocritical conduct of her mother, who thus sought to 
avert the suspicions of Herod from herself, and to save 
her own life at the sacrifice of her daughter's honour, 
she Avould not condescend to betray her emotion. She 
met her death with the calm intrepidity of innocence, 
and died w orthy of the noble house of which the last 
blood llow'cd in her veins.*' She was a woman of unri- 

Joseph, Ant. xv. 7. 5. 
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vailed beauty and a haughty spirit : unhappy in being the 
object of passionate attachment, wliich bordered on 
frenzy, to a man who had more or less concern in the 
murder of her grandfather, father, brother, and uncle, 
and who had twice commanded her death in case of his 
own. Strange conflict of duties ! who shall decide what 
ought to have been her feelings and her conduct ? 

All the passions which filled the stormy mind of 
Herod were alike without bound; from violent love, 
and violent resentment, ho sank into as violent remorse 
and despair. Everywhere, by day and night, he was 
haunted by the image of the murdered Mariairine ; he 
called upon her name ; he perjietiially burst into pas- 
sionate tears ; he ordered liis servants to bring Slariamiio 
to him as though she were yet alive. In vain he .tried 
every diversion, — banquets, revels, the excitement of 
society. A sudden pestilence broke out, to which many 
of tlio noblest of liis court and of his owm pei’sonal friends 
fell a sacrifice ; he re(*ognised and trembled Ixuieath tlio 
hand of the avenging Deity. On pretence of Imiitiug, ho 
sought out the most melancholy solitude, till the dis- 
order of liis mind brought on disorder of body, and he 
was seized with violent inflammation and pains in the 
back of his head, which led to temporary derangemonk 
In this state he lay at Samaria. The rc'stless Alexandra 
immediately began to renew her intrigues ; but Herod’s 
partisans sent intelligence to him, and she was at 
length consigned to execution. 

Herod slowly recover'd from his malady, but it loft 
an indelible gloom upon his mind ; and liis stem tem})er, 
instead of beiiig oftened by calamity, s(‘omed to have 
acquired a fierce and insatiable propensity to cruelty 
and bloodshed TTis next victim M\as Costobaras, an 
Idumeaii, the liusband of bis sister Salome, whom she, in 
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defiance of tlie law, liad divorced and, through her ma- 
chinations, the unfortunate man was involved in the guilt 
of a prcf(‘ndod conspiracy, and convicted of the conceal- 
ment of some of the Asmonean partisans. He was put 
to death with many other men of rank and distinction. 

From these horrible scenes we may turn with satis- 
flftction to the peace and happiness of the country, 
and the liberality and magnificence of Herod’s public 
administration. Yet Herod cither did not understand, 
or more probably suspected as adverse to his interests, 
the strong and distinctive prim‘iples of the national 
charaf*tor. Outwardly ])rofessing tlie utmost respect for 
the religion of his subjects, he introduced public exhibi- 
tions and spectacles of every kind, as if to reconcile the 
people by degi-ees to foreign usages, and so break down 
the wall of ])artition which separated tlicm from other 
nntifms. He built a theatre within the walls of Jeru- 
salem, an amphitheatre of immense size without. He 
celebrate<l rjuinquennial games on a scale of unrivalled 
splcmdour; invited the most distinguished profi(*ients in 
(ivery kind of gjinnastic exercise, in chariot racing, 
boxing, and every kind of musical and poetic art ; 
offered the most costly ju’ize's ; and even introduced the 
barbarous spectacles of the Komans, fights of wild 
beasts, and combats of wild beasts with gladiators. The 
z(‘alous Jews looked on in amazement and with praise- 
worthy though silent abhorrence at those sanguinary 
(exhibitions, so contrary to the mild genius of their great 
lawgiver’s institutions. Hut when Herod proceech'd to 
adorn his theatre with representations of the victories of 
Caesar, and sot up, as tropliies around it, complete suits 


' A maa could serve a bill of divorce on his wife, not the wife on her 
husband. 
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of armour which had been taken in his wars, the people 
broke out into a violent tumult, supposing that images 
were concealed within these panoplies. To appefise the 
general dissatisfaction, Herod commanded one of them 
to be taken to pieces in the sight of all the people ; and 
when a bare peg of wood api)eared within, their discon- 
tent and anger toned to laughter and ridicule. 

But still a stern and dangerous enthusiasm prevailed 
among all who were zealously attached to the institutions 
of their ancestors. Ten men bound themselves by a 
solemn vow to assassinate the innovator in the s(M‘ne of 
his delinquency: one of them was blind, yet, tliough he 
could not assist in the execution, he was determined to 
share in the peril of t\ui enterprise. They entered the 
theatre with daggers under their cloaks ; but the vigilant 
|X)lice of Herod were on their guard: he received intima- 
tion, and returned into the palace. The men were a|)- 
prehended, and instead of denying, boldly avowed and 
justified their design. They endured the most ignomi- 
nious torture, but died firm and undaunted to the last. 
The •informer, being discovered, was torn to pieces by 
the populace ; and though Herod wdth incrediide ])ain8 
detected and punished the ringh.‘ad(*rs in tliis afirav, ho 
felt the inseciu ity of his governnient, and evtui of liis 
life, particularly in Jerusalem. Actuated by his fears 
as well as the magnificence of his dis[)osition, he built a 
strong and splendid palace on the .hill of Sion, rebuilt 
as a fortress tlie palace of Baris, which commanded the 
Temple, and calh.d it Antonia. Still further to secure 
himself against the turbulent di.sposition of the capital 
he determined t > found other cithjs which might bo more 
at his devotion. They would servo the double purpose 
of controllin g the country as strong military j)osts, and 
affording him a retreat, on an emergency, from the dis- 
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affected metropolis. With tliis view he built citadels, at 
Gaba in Galilee, and Hcshbon in Persea. The strongest 
measure was the rebuilding of Samaria, wlii(‘li he did on 
a scale of great magnificence and strength, and peopled 
it partly with his soldiers, partly with the descendants of 
the old Samaritans, who hoped to see their temple like- 
wise restored. But Herod did not neglect more noble 
and kingly means of regaining tlie lost aftections of his 
subjects. A long drought, followed by unproductive 
seasons, involved not merely Judaea but the neighbour- 
ing countries likewise in all the horrors of famine, and 
its usual consequence — a dreadful epidemic pestilence. 
The little corn that remained, rotted, so that there was 
not (uiough seed to crop the gi-ound. Herod instantly 
opened his treasures, secured a vast importation of grain 
from Egypt, and made constant distributions, both of 
food and of elotliing. 50,000 persons an^ said to have 
been maintained at his sole expense, and he c\(m fur- 
nished corn for seed to the neighbouring inhal)itants of 
Syria ; so that the fame of his munifieence not merely 
caused a strong reaction in his favoiu among his own 
subjects, but secured him a high degi*ee of popularity 
with all the bordering states. This gi’eat expenditure 
seems by no means to have exhausted the revenues of 
-Herod. He still indulged in his sumptuous passion for 
building. Having married a second Slariamne, the 
daughter of Simon, an obscure pei'son of priestly lineage, 
whom ho a])pointed High Priest, ho chose the spot on 
wliich ho had defeated Antigonus, about seven miles 
from Jerusalem, as the site of a new fortified pa ’ace in 
his usual style of arclntectnre. It stood on the gentle 
slope of a mound raised by human imlustry. The ascent 
was by a hundred steps to an enclosure of circular towers, 
witliin winch were courts, ascending to the palace, which 
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stood like a citadel aboye the rest. A to^vn rapidly 
gi*ew around the base of the liill. Water was brought by 
costly aqueducts from a gi*eat distance. 

Thus, terrible to liis adversaries, generally courteous, 
affable, and bounteous to his countiymcn and to 
strangers, securing his interests with Koine and its rulers 
by the most costly adulation, Herod steadily pursued his 
policy of counterbalancing, by a strong Grrecian party, 
the tiu’bulent and exclusive spirit of his Jewish subjects. 
More completely to secm’e this object, he determined to 
found a powerful city, chiefly colonized with Grecians, 
and dedicated to the name of his great Roman protector. 
Samaria he had already called Sebaste (the August) ; the 
new city \vas to take the name of Cmsarea. He ciiose a 
maritime situation, for the advantage of commerce, and 
may have thought of uniting in his now (ity the w^ealtli 
of ancient Tyre with the greatness of Jerusalem. There 
w^as a small town called the Tower of Straton, mid-ww 
betw’een Joppa and Dora. It possessed a haven, like all 
the rest on that coast, dangerous on account of the vio- 
lent south-western winds, against which they had no 
protection. He first formed a strong mole or break- 
w^ater, by sinking stones fifty feet long, eighteen wide, 
and nine deep. On this arose a pier two hundred feet, 
wide, defended by a wiill and towers. The entrance to 
tlus gi’eat artificial haven wns from the north, and a vast 
fleet could thus ride in perfect safety in a sort of double 
harbour. All round ran a noble quay or (‘splaiuide, 
and, probably under tins, wx*re arched buildings for the 
entertainment and residence of marinoiu Above, the 
city rose like an arnjdiitheatre in a uniform line of 
sumptuous pahu/es. The subterranean arcings, for drain- 
age and c'ilier pm'j)Ose8, wore on so great a scale, that 
Josephus says tliere wa? as much building below ground 
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as above. In the centre stood a great temple dedicated 
to Caesar, witli two colossal statues, one of Kome, the 
other of Caesar. A theatre and amphitheatre, the cus- 
tomary ornaments of a Grecian city, were not forgotten, 
Ctnsarea was twelve years before it was completed. 

Thus JiTdaea was fast sinking into a province the 
lioman empire ; and Herod, instead of head » »f the 
Hebrew religious republic, became more and mor * on a 
level with the otln^r vassal kings of Home. Hi. elder 
sons by Mariamne, Alexander and Aristobulus, wore not 
brought up in Jeuisli tenets or customs, but sent to 
Roni(^ for their education, where they were received into 
the palace of Augustus, and treated udth great care and 
distimdion. Nothing could exceed the estimation in 
which Herod stood, both with the limperor and with his 
favourite', A grip] )a. ( \a}sar wns sfiid to assign to Herod the 
next }da(M' in his favour to Agidppa ; Agidppa to esteem 
Herod higher than any of liis frituids, (^xcept Augustus. 
WheYtr^cr -wt^ier visited the eastern provinces, Herod 
•"Wfiy^lie first to pay his homage. To s('e Agrippa he 
sailed to ^rityhme, and afterwards entertained Augustus 
himself in Syria. On one oi'casion, when Agrippa was 
engag(Ml in war nc'ar the Bosphorus, Herod suddenly 
appearcMl with a large fleet, and through all the cam- 
paign assisted him with liis pei*sonal support and advice. 
Herod took advantage of this alliance to enlarge his 
dominions. A district to the cast of the sea of Genne- 
sarc't was fanned by a certain Zmiodorus. This man 
maintained a sus})icious connexion with the freebooters 
who dwelt in the mountain eaves of Traehonitis. The 
wliolo province was made over to Herod, who, with his 
customary rigour and severity, suppressed and liimtcd 
down the robbei's. Zcnodonis, and some of the Gada- 
renes, who complained of oppression, laid their giievances 
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first before Agi’ippa, afterwards before Augustus lumself ; 
but found tlieir ears closed against all representations to 
the disadvantage of Herod. Part of tliis district was 
created into a Tetrarcliate for his brother Phcroras. 
At Paneas, near the fountains of the Jordan, where 
Ciesarea Philippi afterwards stood, Avas built a temple of 
white marble to the honour of Ccesar. 

Bu^ the higher Herod advanced in tlie good graces of 
the Eomans by these costly and enduring marks of his 
adulation, the lower he sank in the good-will of his 
jealous Jewish subjects. They susjAected him, not with- 
out reason, of a fixed design to heathenize thoii’ nation 
and country.*“ Neither his munificence in diminishing 
their annual tax one-third, nor liis severities, could sup- 
press their deep though secret murmurs. He exercised 
a stern and vigilant police, interdicted all fraternities 
and assemblies, oc'casionally sur[)risod the most dis- 
affected and hurried them to the Hyrcania (his Bastile), 
whence they never returned. He was ov(}n said to walk 
the streets in disguise, so to detect secret conspiracies, and 
form a judgment of the popular fcelhig. At one time he 
had determined to exact a general oath of allegiance, 
but the stricter and more powerful of the Pharisees and 
the Essenes, an ascetic fraternity, oj:)eiily refusing com- 
pliance, he thought it better to urge tlio matter no 
further. 

At length he determined on a measure which he 
hoped would at tlie same time employ the people and 


“ There is a curious instance of the the religion of these ruffians might be 
jealous religious feeling of the people, endangered hj their being compelled 
Herod issued an ed-rt that burglars to follow heathen usages. The Law, 
(reixf^pvxoi'^ might be sold as slaves it was sfiid, permitted their sale, but 
beyond the borders of the IJoly Land not to Gentiles. Ant. xvi. 1. 1. 
to strangers, it was objec ed that 
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ingratiate himself with all classes — the febuilding the 
Temple in its former pride and magnificence. The lapse 
of five hundred years, and the sieges which it had under- 
gone, as it was the gi^eat military post of the nation, had 
raucli dilapidated the structure of Zorohabel. But the 
susjficious Jews beheld the work of demolition commence 
with the utmost jealousy and aiiprehension, lest, under 
pretence of repairing, the king should destroy entirely 
the sanctuary of their God. The prudence of Herod 
calmed their fears; he made immense preparations 
before he tlirew down the old building : the work pro- 
ceeded with the greatest regularity, and the nation saw, 
with the utmost pride, a new fabric of more regular and 
stately arcliitecture crowning the brow of Moriah with 
its glittering masses of wliite marble and pinnacles 
of gold." Y(3t even while the Temple was proceeding, 
Herod maintained his double character ; he presided at 
the Olympic games, made magnificent donations for 
theii- support, and the Jewish monarch was nominated 
perpetual president of this solemn festival of (xreece. 
On the other hand, Agiippa, on an excursion into Judma, 
during which Herod showed him all his gi^eat works, 
ofiered one hundred oxen in the Temple and feasted the 
whole people. 

But tlie declining days of Herod were to be darkened 
with a domestic tragedy as melancholy and awful as 


“ According to Josephus (Ani. xv. the rast substructions of Solomon still 
n. , '3) he destroyed the nncjciitlbunda- remained, and subsist to the present 
tious and enlarged the building to the day. The height, Josephus says, was 
length of a hundred cvibits: 120 cubits, but from a subsidence or 

robs d,pxaiovs BefieKlovs Kal icaraPa- settlement in the time of Nero they 
irepovSf iv* hvreov rhv vahif were retluced to 100. This reads very 
ffyeipe, /uijKet juei' iKarhv tjvra irtj- strangely : Tb 8’ u^l'os iiKoffi TrepiTTOis, 
Those foundations 1 ti\ke to be ots Taw 

Ibose of Zovobabel’s Temple ; and that OcpLcXiMW 
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those of his Earlier Kfe. His sumptuous palaces were 
again to resound with strife, mourning, and murder. 
Never was an instance in which the heathen might 
recognize so distinctly their avenging Nemesis ; or those 
of purer faith the providence of a just and holy God, 
making cruelty its oum avenger, and leaving crime to 
work its late, though natural consequences, horror, ruin, 
and desolation. It might have seemed that the spirit of 
the injured Mariamne liovered over the devoted house, 
and, involving the innocent as w(ill as the guilty in the 
common ruin, designated the dwelling of her murderous 
husband as the perpetual scene of misery and bloodshed. 
On the retiuii of Alexander and Aristobiilus, the two 
sons of Mariamne, to Jerusalcin, whom, after a visit to 
Home, Herod brought back from tlio court of Cmsai*, 
they were received, notwithstanding their Koman educa- 
tion, with general enthusiasm. The grace and beauty 
of their persons, their affable manners, above all, the 
blood of the ancient Asrnonean princes, which flowed in 
their veins, rendered them objects of the deepest interest 
to the whole Hebrew nation. Herod married them, 
Alexander to Glaphyra, the daughter of Archelaus, Idng 
of Cappadocia; Aristobulus to Mariamne, 1 lie daughter 
of Salome. Notwithstanding tliis, the envious mind of 
Salome, the sister of Herod, sickeTu^d at their praises. 
Her own conscience, and that of her brother Pheroras, 
reproached them with their share in the murder of 
Mariamne; they apprehended condif^n . vengeance on 
the accession of the young princes. The youths them-- 
selves, perhaps, spoke without much discretion or reserve 
about their mother’s fate ; and nimours, aggravated by 
Salome and her party, began to spread abroad, that 
they armor need themselves as her future avengers. For 
three years these insinnations made no deep improssiou 
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on the mind of Herod, who was justly proud of the popu- 
larity of his sons ; but while ho was absent with Agrippa, 
in his war near the Bosphorus, during wliicli period he ob- 
tained for the Jews of Asia Minor a ratification of all their 
privilegcis, which the Greelts had endeavoured to wrest 
from tliem,*^ these sinister rcx)orts began to obtain much 
strength and consistency, and consequently more credit 
with the suspicious father. Herod re-sorted to a most 
dangerous measure in order to subdue the pride of liis 
sons, and make them more entirely subservient to his 
Avill. He sent for his elder son, Antipater, borne 
to liim by Doris, the wife whom he divorced to marry 
IMariamno, and set liini up as a sort of counterpoise 
to tlio popularity and liopes of Alexander and Aris- 
tobulus. The dark, designing, and unscrupulously am- 
bitious Antipater entered into all the ))lots of Salome 
and Plieroras ; and, as Herod had pei-mission from Home 
to bequeath his crown to whichevcir of his sons he chose, 
Antipater lost no opportunity of alienating his father’s 
affections from the sons of IMariannui. lb ‘rod, to place 
liiin more on a level with his rivals, introduced liim to 
Agrippa, and sent him in the suite of his pow^nful friend 
to 1 ioiuo. From Home the artful youth stedfastly pur- 
siKxl, by means of letters, his insidious designs, till the 
mind of Herod was so inflamed, that he determined to 
accuse his sons before the tribunal of Augustus. The 
king of Judoea and the two royal youths ai)peared before 
the Emperor at Aquileia. Herod opened the clu^ige by 
accusing them of imnatural obstinacy and disobedience. 


® The long oration of Nicolaus, ap- importance of the Jewish communities 
pointed by Herod to plead the cause in those regions. Ant. xvi. 4. This 
of the Jews of Asia Minor before the was the celebrated historian Nicolaus of 
tribunal of Agrippa, furnishes curious Damascus, Compare also the edicts, 
evidence of the numbers, wealth, and xvi. 6, 
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and of entering into criminal practices against his life. 
Shocked at tin's dreadful charge, the youths stood silent, 
unable to exculpate themselves without criminating 
their jealous and cruel father. Their situation, and still 
more tlieir silence, and the mod('‘st defence upon wdiicli 
they at length entered,*^ (^xcited tlie deepest interest in 
their favour ; and Augustus, with that temperance and 
moderation which distinguished all his actions after he 
becannnEmperor, succeeded in O*ocon filing the father to 
his childr(‘n. Herod returned with them to Jerusalem. 
Still, however, inratuat(‘d in favoni* of Antipater, he de- 
clared liim heir to the throne ; in default of Antipater’s 
issue, th: ; succession was to pass to the sons of Mariarnne. 
A sl)or( and decfdtfiil pea(*e ensued, during which Herod, 
having fiiiislu'd his S 2 )lendid city of Caesarea, solemnly 
dedicab'd it, at a gi’oat h'stival, to the Emperor, and in- 
stituted quiiiqiKaiiiial gauu s to his honour. He founded 
at tlu' same time the towns of Aiiti 2 )atris, Cypron, aiid 
Phasaolis; and built a lofty tower in Jerusalem, called 
likewise) after the name of his (‘Ider brother Phasael. 
Before long, the domestic dissensions brolvc ( )ut anew with 
gi’eater violence. Autipater, sometimes insidiously excul- 
pating, sonietiuK'S artfully accusing liis l>rotli(‘i*s, kept 
the mind of Herod in a eoii tinned hwer of susia’eious 
excitement. Tlie king s own iavouritc InotlaT, Pheroras, 
increased his wretchedness. PluToras had become so 
infatuated with the love of a hunale slave, as to refuse 


P JosepIiUs lias taxed liis cloq’ • lir-o, 
or rather his rhetoric, in the composi- 
tion of a speech wl/ ’h lu* attributes 
to Alexander, liie cl*] t of tlie sons. 
Ant. xvi. 4, a. 

It is peihap;^ right to state that | 
NicolaUo pf Danasci-is took tiie part of | 


Ifcrod, assn tod tlie^uilt of Mariainiif*, 
and the wicked intri;:!:uos of lier sons 
asjainst their father. Ihit Nicolaus, 
ac« oidii 2 ;r to Joscjiliiis, iuid there is no 
i(‘ason to duuht his judgment, was an 
unscrupulous partisan of Herod. Ant, 
xv\. 7. 1. 
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tlio hand of one of Herod’s daughters. Not long after, 
on the offer of another daughter, Pheroras consented to 
break off his connexion with the slave. Put before the 
espousals, he again changed his mind, and refused to 
conclude the marriage. Pheroras was a still worse 
( iieniy to tlie peace of Herod. Ho instilled into the 
mind of Alexander, that his father secretly cherished a 
guilty passion for his wife Glaphyra.'^ Alexander boldly 
(jiiestioned Herod about this scandalous imputation. 
Pheroras, to avoid the fury of his justly offended brother, 
laid the plot to the instigation of Salome, who vindicated 
hcnself with great energy. Yet these two dangerous in- 
mates for some time lost their influence in the court. 
Hut the wily Antipater still remained ; the sons of 
?dariamne wore every day accused of new plots ; some- 
limes with perverting the eunuchs who held tlie cliief 
offices about the royal person, from whom they wm^e said 
to have discovered the secret and feminine artifices 
wliich Herod used, to chsguiso the advance of old age; 
sometimes with designing the death of tlioir father ; or 
with a design of flying to Rome, or as accusing their 
father at Koine of entering into treasonable correspond- 
ence Avith the Parthians. Night and day these charges 
Avero repeated ; the Avholo court became a scene of 
gloom, suspicion, and distrust. Friend shrank from 
friend ; every society swarmed Avith spies ; men a(*cused 
each other, from personal and private grounds of animo- 
sity. Sometimes their OAdI practices recoiled on their 
own heads ; avIioii the evidence aaus insuflitdent, Herod, 
disappointed of his victims, Avreaked his vengeance on 


9 There was jealousy, as it were, Aristobulus, and who therefore affected 
wheel within wheel. Glaphyra liated equality if not superiority over her, a 
Berenice, the daughter of Salome, king’s daughter (avi. 7. 2). 
married to her husband’s brother 
VOL. II. 
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the accusers. Those who frequented the presence of the 
sovereign were si^pected of sinister designs ; those who 
stood aloof were self-convicted of disloyalty. Whoever 
had at any time shown marks of favour or attachment 
to the suspected sons of Mariamne, though his own most 
firm and stedfast friends, fell into'disgi-ace. At length, 
all the confidential slaves of Alexander having been put 
to the rack, some kind of evidence was wrung from their 
extorted confessions, and the unhappy youth committed 
to prison and loaded with chains. Here he adopted a 
strange and desperate measure ; ho sent four papers to 
his father, filled with the most extravagant and im- 
probable treasons, in all of which lie avowed his jiartici- 
pation, but implicated Salome, Pheroras, and all the 
most influential and faithful ministers of the king. 
Herod was worked up to a pitch of frenzy, persons of all 
ranks were daily seized, and either put to the torture, or 
executed at once.*" 

At length Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, the father- 
in-law of Alexander, arrived at the court of Jerusalfem. 
By first dexterously humouring the frenzy of Herod, 
and pretending to enter into liis suspicions ; afterwai*ds 
by arguing dispassionately the improbability of the accu- 
sations, he succeeded in reconciling the father and son, 
and Alexander was reinstated in freedom and favom\ 

At this period Herod was nut without anxiety arising 
from foreign disturbances. With all his vigour and 
severity ho had never entirely suppressed the banditti of 
the Trachonitis. Encouraged by the secret protection of 
the Arabs, this lawless race commenced new depreda- 
tions. Obodes was at that time king ofrArabia Potrea, 
but all the authority was in the hands of Syllaius. This 


JoBeph. AlI. zvi. 8, 5. 
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Syllaeus had formerly proposed to marry Salome, the 
sister of Herod ; but the abjuration of his religion being 
demanded as the price of the connexion, ho broke off 
the match, declaring that he should be stoned by the 
Arabians for such a. compliance. The troops of Herod 
pursued the banditti into the dominions of Obodes, 
destroyed Repta, their stronghold, and discomfited an 
Arabian force which espoused their party. This was 
represented by Syllaeus, at Rome, as a wanton and unpro- 
voked aggression upon the kingdom of Arabia. The credit 
of Herod began to waver ; but he immediately despatched 
the eloquent Nicolaus of Damascus (the historian 
whose contemporary biography of Herod is unfortunately 
lost) to the Roman Court, and through his address the 
cause assumed a better aspect, and was finally settled 
not only to the exculpation of Herod, but to his honour. 
Augustus had even determined to confer on Herod the 
kingdom of the Nabatlia}an Arabians : but the dreadfiJ 
dissensions in liis family, whkdi had again broken out 
with greater fury than ever, induced the cautious Em- 
peror at least to delay his munificent intention. It is 
difficult to trace, it were interminable to relate, the dark 
intrigues, the briberies, the extortions, the calumnies, 
which filled the miserable court in wliieh figm^e eunuchs 
(for to tliis Oriental pomp and luxury had Herod attained), 
now in high favour, now on the rack ; and strangers, 
especially one Enrycles, a Spartan by birth, with notliing 
of the Spartan in character. Antipater, Salome, and 
Pheroras, had again obtained the ear of Herod ; hating 
each otlier with the bitterest cordiality, as seemed to be 
the doom of the family of Herod, they hated Alexander 
and Aristobulus with a more deadly hatred. 

Herod wi'ote to Rome the most dreadful charges 
against the sons of Mariamne ; and Augustus, after en- 

G 2 
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deavouring to soothe the maddened spirit of the father, 
consented that the sons should bo brought to trial at 
Berytus. Saturninus and Volumnius, the governors of 
Syria, presided in the court. Tho only fact which was 
clearly proved against them was a design of flying be- 
yond the power of theii’ suspicious father ; but so heavy 
were the charges, and so vehement the exertions of 
Herod, who acted as his own advocate, examining 
witnesses, and reading documents with the strongest and 
most violent emphasis, that a verdict of condemnation 
was at lengtli extorted from a majority of the council. 
The unhappy youtlis, who had not been permitted to 
make their defence, nor produced before the court, in 
which 150 persons sate as assessors, but were kept in 
custody in the neighbourhood, awaited their doom in 
silence. Still Herod wanted courage to execute his 
own barbarous design. He had dared to appeal to tho 
law of Moses, according to which tho son who slioiild 
curse his father or mother was to be put to death by 
stoning ; but he shrank from carrying this terrible statute 
into effect. The whole people, particularly the army, 
looked on in deep but suppressed interest, till one 
Teron, a gallant soldier, openly expressed the general 
feeling in the presence of tho monarch. His interference 
turned out, eventually, fatjd to himself and to the sons 
of Mariainne. Teron was accused of liaving tampered 
with the barber of Herod against his life ; and Alexander 
was implicated as privy to the crime. Tlie son of Teron, 
a youth, an intimate associate of Alexander, to save his 
father’s life, confirmed the accusation. Teron was put 
to death on the spot, and the final order issued that 
Alexander and his brother should be strangled at Sebaste. 
Either on this or on some similar occasion, his imperial 
protector, Augustus, uttered this bitter sarcasm — that 
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lie had rather bo one of Herod’s sivine than one of his 
sons. 

The crime did not remain long unavenged ; it recoiled 
with dreadful force against almost all who were impli- 
cated. The low-bom wife of Pheroras had connected her- 
self with the Pharisaic party ; and when, on the refusal of 
7000 of that faction to take an oath of allegiance to 
Augustus and to Hci-od, they were heavily fined, she 
discharged the whole of the mulct. Eumours began to 
spread abroad of prophecies, which declared that God 
intended to transfer the government of his people from 
the line of Herod to that of Pheroras. Pheroras was 
commanded to separate himself from liis wife, to whom 
all these intrigues were attributed. He refused, and lost 
all tlie favour with whicih he had been once regarded by 
his brother and benefactor. Yet, when a short time 
after Pheroras fell ill, and lay on his death-bed, the kindly 
feelings of Hciod revived, and he visited liis brother with 
fraternal tenderness. On the death of Pheroras suspi- 
cions began to arise that his malady was not in the 
course of nature : two of his freedmen openly charged 
his wife with having poisoned him. Herod ordered a 
strict investigation of the transaction : in the process a 
darker and more horrible secret came to light. Anti- 
pater, the beloved son, for whom he had imbrued his 
hands in the blood of liis own children — Antipater, the 
heir of his kingdom, was clearly proved to have con- 
spired with Pheroras to poison his old and doting father, 
and thus to secure and accelerate lus own succession. 
The wife of Pheroras acknowledged the whole plot, and 
declared that the affectionate conduct of Herod to Phe- 
roras on his death-bed, had melted the heart of the fratri- 
cide, who had commanded her to tlirow into the fire the 
subtle poison which had already been prepa^’ed. Herod’s 
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wife, Mariamne, daughter of Simon the High Priest, 
was implicated in the conspiracy : Herod repudiated 
her immediately, deposed her father, and appointed 
Mattathias to the High-priesthood. Antipater was at 
Eome; and the horror-stricken Herod dissembled his 
detection of the conspiracy : yet still obscure intimations 
spread abroad, wliich, however, did not reach the ears of 
Antipater. Josephus accounts for the extraordinary 
fact, that of these events which spread over seven months 
not a rumour transpired in Eome, by the care and vigi- 
lance with which all the roads were watched, and the 
universal hatred of Antipater. Triumphing in the suc- 
cess of his intrigues, and the unbounded promises of 
support which he had purchased at Eome — confident in 
his speedy, if not immediate, inheritance of the throne 
— in all the pride of successful guilt, and the malignant 
assurance that his rivals were entirely removed by death. 
Antipater landed at Caesarea.® The once-crowded port 
seemed a solitude ; no acclamations rose around him, no 
deputations waited upon him at his landing: tlie few 
people who met turned aloof, or looked on as if they 
now dared to hate him undisguisedly ; every one seemed 
in possession of some fearful secret, of which he alone 
was ignorant. It was too late to fly : he was constrained 
to dissemble liis terrors, and proceed to Jerusalem. 
There he was immediately summoned before the tribunal 
of Herod, who sat with Varus, the Eoman governor of 
Syria, for his assessor. The proofs of liis guilt were full 
and conclusive : an artful defence which told with some 
effect on the judges, was refuted by the eloquent Nicolaus 
of Damascus. The poison was produced; a criminal 


• At Cderideris Jn Cilici" he heard to have some misgivings, which were 
of bis mothei i repadirMoii, pad began overruled. Ant. xvii. 5. 1, 
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condemned to death made to swallow it ; he fell dead 
before the judges. Antipater was then condemned with- 
out the least hesitation. Herod, already afflicted by his 
last mortal malady, delayed the execution, but in the 
mean time made his final alterations in his will. He 
bequeathed the kingdom to Antipas, passing over Arche- 
laus and Philip, who were supposed to be implicated in 
the conspiracy of Antipater. He left splendid bequests 
to Coesar, to Osesar’s wife Julia, to her sons, to his friends, 
and even to his freedman. Thus the great and magnifi- 
cent Herod lay, afflicted in body by the most painful and 
loathsome malady, tormented in mind by the ingi^atitude 
of his favourite son — ^perhaps with remorse for the 
murder of those of Mariamne. His last hours were still 
further embittered by the turbulence and disaifection of 
his subjects,^ 

Among the innovations of Herod nothing offended 
the eyes of the zealous Jews more than a large golden 
eagle, which he had placed over the great gate of the 
Tem])le. Some daring and enthusiastic? youths, instigated 
by two celebrated teachers, named Judas and Matthias, 
conspired to tear down the offensive emblem. On a 
rumour of Herod’s death, they put their design in execu- 
tion. Being apprehended, they boldly justified their 
conduct. Herod at first assumed something like mode- 
ration : he assembled the chiefs of the people, reproachcid 
them with the ungrateful return which they made for 
his munificence in rebuilding the Temple, which the 


* Antipater had accomplices and in- against Herod. On the conviction of 
duence at Home ; and in the Palace of Antipater, and the ratification of that 
Caesar, a certain Acme, a Jewish slave, conviction at Rome, Acme was j ut to 
in high favour with the Empress death. Ant. xvii. 7. 1. 

Julia, was concerned in the plot 
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Asmoneau princes had left in decay ; and only displaced 
Mattathias, the High Priest, who was suspected of having 
encouraged the enterprise. The most criminal of the 
actual assailants and their teachers were burnt alive. 

But now the disorder of the king made sensible pro- 
gress ; a slow fire seemed creeping tlirough all liis vital 
parts: he had a rabid appetite, which he dared not 
gratify on account of internal ulcers and dreadful pains, 
particularly in the colon. Dropsical symptoms appeared 
in his feet, which were swollen, and exuded. Ulcers, 
wliich bred worms, preyed on the lower region of his 
belly and the adjacent parts. His breathing was difli- 
cult; and violent spasms, wdiich seemed to give him 
unnatmal strength, convulsed his frame. He sought 
relief from the warm bituminous baths of Callirhoe, but 
returned to Jericlio without imi)rovement. There the 
frenzy of liis malady working on the natural sternness 
of his disposition, he is said to liave imagined a kind of 
testamentary cruelty, almost too horrible to be believed : 
he determined to extort a universal momning for liis 
death from the reluctant people. He commanded some 
of all the chief families in Judma to be seized, shut up 
in the Hippodrome, and strictly enjoined his sister 
Salome that, immediately he expired, the guards should 
be let loose, and an unsparing massacre commence. 
Thus a wide, and general, and heartfelt Availing would 
spread throughout all the land with the news of his 
death. But the dying requests of kings proverbially 
fail of their accomplishment, and, happily for human 
nature, this sanguinary injunction was disregarded. 

Among these atrocities of the latter days of Herod, 
what is called the Massacre of the Innocents (which 
took place late in the year before, or early in the same 
year with, the death of Herod, four years before the 
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vulgar aera of Clirist) passed away unnoticed. The 
murder of a few children, in a small village near Jeru- 
salem, would excite little sensation among such a suc- 
cession of dreadful events, except among the immediate 
sufferers. The jealousy of Herod against any one who 
should bo born as a King in Judeea — the dread that the 
high religious spirit of the people might be re-excited by 
the hope of a real Messiah — as well as the summary 
manner in which he endeavoured to rid liimsclf of the 
object of his fears, are strictly in accordance with the 
relcntlessness and decision of liis character. 

At length, just before his death, the ratification of the 
sentence against Antipatcr arrived from Rome. It 
found Herod in a paroxysm of torment so great that he 
had attempted to Lay violent hands on liimself. The 
rumour of his death induced Anti2)ater to make a des- 
perate attempt to bribe the keeper of his prison. This 
last offence was fatal. Herod just raised himself up in 
his bed to give the mandate for his execution, and then 
fell back — had only time once more to remodel liis will ; 
and thus, dispensing death on one hand, and kingdoms 
on the other, expired ! 
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THE HEKODIAN FAMILY. 

Arcliolaiis — Eoman Governors — Pontius Pilate — Herod Antii)as 
— Philip — Accession of Caligula — Agrippa — Persecutions in 
Alexandria — Philo — Babylonian Jews — Agrippa King. 

The history of the Jews after the death of Herod, not 
rightly named the Groat/ and the birth of Jesus, sepa- 
rates itself into two streams : one narrow at first, and 
liardly to bo tracod in its secret windings into the world, 
but with the light of heaven upon it, and gradually widen- 
ing till it embraces a largo part of Asia, part of Africa, 
the whole of Europe, and boc^omes a mighty, irresistible 
river, — a river with many branches — ^gladdening and 
fertilising mankind, and bearing civilization, as well as 
holiness and happiness, in its course ; the other at first 
as expansive, but gradually shrinking into obscurity, 
lost in deep, almost impenetrable, ravines : sidlen ap- 
parently and lonely, yet not Avithout its peculiar majesty 
in its continuous, inexliaustible, irrepressible flow, and 
not Avithout its own peculiar influence as an under- 
current on the general life and progress of mankind. 
The broader and brighter stream I have attempted to 
trace in its early course, and in one of its branches,'" so 


* Ewald observes that Herod is not Rajah in India ; but this is an epithet 
called the Grejit in any contemporary of the othce or a title, not an appclla- 
rtocument. There arc inscriptions tion of the man. 
which call him the Great King, as ^ The Histor of Latin Christianity, 
the 6 and the Maha- 
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strong, SO broad, as to appear the one all-permeating 
tide. I return to the humbler and more obscure and 
less noble stream, too often attempted to be cruelly 
dried up by violent means, or turned into blood, yet 
still emerging when seeming almost lost, and flowing 
on as it still flows, and seems destined to flow. Though 
the Jewish and Clmstian history have much in com- 
mon, they may be kept (as it is my design for obvious 
reasons to keep them) almost entirely distinct. As in 
Jewish history I shall touch but rarely and occasion- 
ally on that of Christianity, so in Christianity the his- 
tory of the Jews sometimes forces itself upon tlic 
attention. 

The executioner had made frightful ravages in the 
family of Herod ; but still a powerful, if united, race 
survived. Ten wives of Herod are mentioned in his- 
tor)’'.® The first, Doris, the mother of Antipater, the 
last and the only unpitied victim of his vengeance.*^ The 
second, 3Iariamne, the Asmonean judneess, the mother 
of the unfortunate Aristobulus and Alexander, and of two 
daughters, Salampsio and Cypros. Aristobulus, by Bere- 
nice, his cousin, left fom: children — 1, Herod Agrippa, 
who became distinguished at a later period. — 2, He- 
rodias, infamous for her divorce of her first husband her 
uncle Philip, and her incestuous marriage with Herod 
Antipas. — 3, Aristobulus. — 4, Herod. The third wife 
of Herod the Great was Mariamne, daughter of Simon 
the High Priest, the mother of Herod Philip. The name 

‘ Josephus observes on the poly- Doris was alive at the time of the 

gamy of Herod: -rdTpiov yhip Iv detection of Antipater's conspiracy, and 
ravr^ TTKclocrir rifui’ (tvvoikuv. Ant. as a susjKicted accomplice despoiled of 
xvii. 1, 2 . I suspect r ii it it was rather her wealth, which amounted to many 
an Oriental tMan a modem Jewish pri- talents. Ant. xvii. 4, 2. 
vilege in whici. Herod indulged. 
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of Herod Pliilip was effaced from the will of his father, 
on account of his mother’s supposed connexion with the 
conspiracy against his life. The fourth, a niece by the 
brother’s side ; the fifth, a niece by the sister’s side, 
whose names do not appear, and who had no issue. The 
sixth, Malthace, a Samaritan, the mother of — 1, Arche- 
laus — 2, Herod Antipas — 3, 01ymj)ias. It was among 
tliis family that his dominions were chiefly divided. 
The seventh, Cleopatra of Jerusalem, mother of — 1, 
Herod — 2, Philip, tctrarch of Trachoiiitis. The eighth, 
Pellas, the mother of Phasaelis. The ninth, Phcedra, 
motlier of Eoxana. The tenth, Elpis, the mother of 
Salome. 

The will of Herod had designated the sons of Malthace 
as his successors. To Herod Antipas were assigned Galilee 
and Pcroca — to Archelaus, Iduma3a, Samai'ia, and Judaea. 
Though the will of Herod could not be held valid until 
ratilied at Koine, yet Archelaus, amid tlie acclamations 
of the army, at once assumed the direction of afiairs in 
Jerusalem. The funeral of his father was the first object 
of his care. The lifeless remains of Herod seemed to 
retam his characteristic magnificence. The body was 
borne aloft on a bier, which was adorned with costly 
precious stones. The linen was of the richest dye ; the 
winding-sheet of purple. It still wore the diadem, and, 
above that, the golden crown of royalty: the sceptre 
was in its hand. The sons and relatives of Herod at- 
tended the bier. All the military force followed, dis- 
tributed according to their nations. First, his body- 
guard — then his foreign racrcenari(\s,Tlnacians, Germans, 
Gauls — ^then the rest of the army, in war arrey. Last, 
came five liundred of his court-officers, bearing sweet 
spices, with which the Jeu^ embalmed the dead. In 
this pomp tlie procession passed on, ^y slow stages, to 
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the Herodium, a fortified palace, about twenty-five miles 
from Jericho.® 

Arehelaus, according to Jewish usage, mourned for 
seven days ; but rumours were industriously propagated 
by his enemies, that, while he wore the decent garb of 
sorrow during the day-time, his nights were abandoned 
to revelry, and to the most undisguised rejoicing among 
his own private friends. At the end of tliis time, he 
gave a splendid funeral banquet to the whole people, 
and then entered the Temple in great pomp, amid ge- 
neral acclamations; and, taldng his seat on a golden 
throne, delivered an ad(kess to the multitude. His 
speech was conciliatory and temperate. Ho alluded to 
his father’s oppressions — thanked the people for their 
loyal reception — promised to reward thoii* good conduct, 
but declined to assume the royal diadem till lus father’s 
testament should be ratified at Eome.^ The people 
vied with each other in the vehemence of their applause ; 
but theh acclamations were mingled with demands by 
no means so accex>table to the royal ear. Some called 
for a diminution of the public bm*then ; others for the 
release of the prisoners, with whom Herod had crowded 
the dungeons; some more specifically for the entire 
abandonment of the taxes on the sale of commodities in 
the markets, which liad been levied with the utmost 
rigour. Arehelaus listened with great affability, pro- 
mised largely, and, having performed sacrifice, retired. 

While ho was preparing for his voyage, the zealous 
party which had been concerned in tlie demolition of 


« The Antiquities, state, ^ccrau Sh | Jericho. Compare Aldrich’s note on 
M ^HpeodeSv <rrddia oKr<£. This must j the B. J. i„ last page in Cardwell’s 
have been the (ijst ‘t; 5 *, as according Josephus, 
to the B. J. the ll»*rodit’m (near * B. J. ii. i. 1. 

Masada) was .-•;0 stadia distant from ! 
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the Eagle, collected their strength. They bewailed, 
with frantic outcries, the death of Matthias, the teacher, 
and his seditious pupils, who had even been deprived of 
the rites of burial by the unrelenting rigour of Herod : 
and no unintelligible execrations against the deceased 
monarch were mingled with their lamentations. They 
demanded the summary punishment of all who had been 
employed in tlie recent executions, the expulsion of the 
High Priest, and the substitution of one more legally 
appointed. Archclaus attempted to allay the tumult by 
concihatory measures. He sent officer after officer to 
soothe, to expostulate, to admonish, to threaten. Argu- 
ment and menace were alike unavailing. The cla- 
morous multitude would listen to nothing, and the 
sedition grow every day more alarming. The danger 
was more urgent on account of the approacliing Pass- 
over, whicli assembled the Jews from all quarters of the 
coiiTitiy, and even strangers from tlie most remote parts 
of the world. If it was dillicult at any time to keep the 
fanatical multitude of Jerusalem in check, it was still 
more so when this formidable addition was made to their 
numbers. Tlie leaders of the faction held their meet- 
ings in the Temple itself, where they were abundantly 
sup[)lied with provisions by their friends, who did not 
scruple to beg in their behalf. It was high time to 
interfere, and Archehius sent a centurion with a band of 
soldiers to disperse the multitude, to apprehend the rmg- 
Icaders, and bring tliem before his tribunal. They 
arrived while the sacrifice was offering. Tlie zealots 
inflamed the multitude, w^ho attacked the soldiers, many 
of whom were stoned; the rest, with the centurion, 
made them escape, but with great difficulty, and dread- 
fully maimed. This done, the sacrifice quietly proceeded. 
Archelaus found it necessary, if lie w >uld not at once 
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throw up all his authority, to act with greater vigour. 
He gave orders for a large body of troops to advance. 
The cavahy cut off the strangers from the provinces 
who were encamped without the city, from the zealots 
who occupied the Temple. The multitude fled on all 
sides ; those of J erusalem dispersed ; the strangers re- 
treated to the mountains ; 3000 were slain. Archelaus 
issued a proclamation, commanding all the strangers to 
return to their homes; they obeyed with reluctance, 
and, to the universal horror, the great national festival, 
tlius inteiTUpted, was not concluded. 

Archelaus set out for Rome, accompanied by Nicolaus 
of Damascus, and many of his relatives, all with the 
ostensible purpose of supporting his claim to the tlirone, 
some witli the secret design of thwarting liis advance- 
ment. Among tlie latter was Salome, the false and 
intriguing sister of Herod. At Caisarea he met Sabinus, 
the procm:ator of Syria, who was hastening to Judjea, in 
order to make himself master of the treasures left by 
Herod, and to obtain military possession of the country 
by seizing the fortresses wliich the king had built. 
Through the interference of Varus, the prefect of Syria, 
Sabinus agreed to suspend his march, to leave Archelaus 
in possession of the treasures, and to undertake no 
measure till the arrival of an edict from Homo, But no 
sooner had Archelaus set sail and Varus returned to 
Antioch, than Sabinus marched to Jerusalem, seized the 
palace, summoned the keepers of the treasures to render 
up their accounts, and the militaiy officers to cede the 
fortresses. All, however, remained faithful to tlieir 
charge, and re fused to comply without direct orders from 
Rome. 

Archelaus had to encounter a formidable opposition to 
his attain. Aent of the royal dignity, not merely from the 
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caprice or pride of tlie Emperor, but from intrigues set 
on foot in his own family. His younger brother, Herod 
Antipas, arrived in Home to maintain his own preten- 
sions to the crown, gi ounded on a former will of Herod, 
made, as his party asserted, wlien his father was in a 
saner state of mind than at his decease, and in which An- 
tipas was named first. His mother Maltliace, Salome 
liis aunt, Ptolemy the brother of Nicolaus of Damascus, 
who had been a great favourite with liis father, and 
IrensDus, a man of remarkable eloquence and ability, 
espoused the party of Antipas. Augustus appointed a 
solemn hearing of the cause, and in that haughty sj)irit 
wliieh delighted in displaying kings publicly pleading 
for their thrones before the footstool of Koman sub- 
jects, appointed Caius tlio son of Agrippa and liis own 
daughter Julia, afterwards noted for her profligacy, to 
preside on tlie occasion. Antipater, the son of Salome, 
conducted the cause of Herod Antipas. He insisted on 
the former will of Herod — accused Archelaus of assum- 
ing tlie crown without the sanction of th‘e Emperor — of 
unseemly rejoicings at the death of liis father — and of 
wanton acts of tyranny against the people — mging and 
aggravathig the dreadful slaughter during the tumult of 
the Passover. The eloquent Nicolaus of Damascus 
maintained the cause of Ai’chelaus with his accustomed 
ability. The Emperor took time to deliberate on his 
judgment. 

While these affairs were pendmg at Pome, intelli- 
genep arrived that Judtea w^as in a state of insurrection. 
The rapacity and insolence of Sabinus had exasperated 
the people, abeady in a state of tumultuary excitement. 
Varus advanced to Jerusalem* seized the ringleaders, 
and re-established order — but unfortunately left Sabinus 
behind him to maintain the peace. Tne sole object of 
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tliis unscrupulous commander was to find an opportunity 
and excuse for seizing the tempting treasures of this 
opulent city, as well those left by Herod, as the more 
inestimable riches contained in the Temple. All liis acts 
tended to goad the people to insmTection. 

The Pentecost di^ew on, and the Jews gathered to- 
getlier from all quarters with the deliberate intention of 
AVi'eaking their vengeance on Sabinus. From both the 
Galilees, from Idumtca, from Jericho, and from the pro- 
vinces beyond Jordan, vast multitudes came crowding 
into the city. One party encamped in the circus to the 
south, one occupied a position to the north, another to 
the west of the Temple ; and thus shut up the single 
legion of Varus in the palace. Sabiiius sent pressing 
messages to Varus for relief. In the mean time he him- 
self, — for witli more than Homan rapacity he does not 
seem to have possessed Homan valoiu’, — asc’endiiig the 
lofty tower of Phasaelis, gave orders to liis troops to 
make a desperate sally, and force Hieir way to the 
Temple. The Jews, though re ‘polled by the disciplined 
valour of the legionaries, fought uith courage, and, 
mounting on the roofs of the cloisters or porticoes which 
surrounded the outer coui-t of the Temple, annoyed the 
assailants with stones, javelins, and oth(‘r missiles. The 
Homans at length set fire to tlie cloisters, the roofs of 
which were made of wood, cemented with pitch and 
wax ; and the whole magnificent range became one im- 
mense c^mflagration: the gilding melted, the columns 
fell, and all the Jews upon the roof were either crysh(‘d 
to death among the blazing ruins, or lay victims to the 
unrelenting fury of the enemy; some of the more desj)e*- 
rate fell on lafr own swords: not one escaped. But 
the flames con id not r(?press the daring rapacity of the 
Boman scddieiy ; they broke into the Temple, plundered 
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on all sides, and oven seized the sacred treasures, from 
which Sabinus secured the greater part of 400 talents ; 
the rest was secreted by the pillagers. Maddened mth 
this outrage, the bravest of the Jews assembled from all 
quarters, besieged the palace, but offered Sabinus his 
life if he and his legion would evacuate the city. Many 
of Herod’s soldiers deserted to the Jews ; but, on the 
other hand, tAvo distinguished officers, Kufus, the com- 
mander of Herod’s cavalry, and Gratus, the captain of 
his infantry, witli 3000 Samaritan troops, joined Sabinus. 
Tlie Jews pressed the siege with vigour, and began to 
mine the palace ; at the same time urging Sabinus 
to quit the city, and leave them to their oAvn govern- 
ment ; but Sabinus Avould not trust their faitli. 

The whole country was in the same drt^adful state of 
anarchy. The severe military police of Herod was now 
withdraAMi or suspended, on account of the uncertainty 
of the succession. The Homans exercist'd all the oppres- 
sion witliout afibrding the protection of despotic sove- 
reignty : and at the period when the nation was in the 
liighest state of ex(‘itemeut — ^some loolcing forward, Avitli 
sober patriotism, to the restoration of their national inde- 
pendence — others, of more ardent zeal, to the fulfiliiumt 
of their national prophecies in the person of some mighty 
conqueror, the fame of whoso destined birth at this 
period prevailed, according to the expression of tlu' 
Homan historian, throughout all the East, — tlie whole 
country was without any regular government. Adven- 
tunu' after adventurer sprang up in oxory quarter, not one 
of wdiom was too base or too desperate not to assemble 
a number, either of daring robbers or deluded iaimiirs, 
around his standard. Two thousand of Herods troojjs 
having been dismissed, spread over Juda'^a, subsisted (ui 
plunder, and besieged Aeliiab, a cousin of Ibn-od, avIio 
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took refuge in the mountains.® One Judas, son of 
Hezekias, a noted captain of banditti, surprised Sep- 
phoris, seized the treasures, and plundered the armoury, 
from which he supplied his followers, who became the 
terror of the district. Simon, a slave of Herod, a man 
of gi*eat personal strengih and beauty, had the audacity 
to assume the diadem. He plundered the palace in 
Jericho, and several other of the royal residences ; life 
followers bimit that of Betliaramptha, near the Jordan. 
He was at length attacked by Gratiis, taken in a ravine, 
and beheaded. Another advcntm*er, Athronges, a com- 
mon shepherd, with liis four brothers, men of extraordi- 
nary personal strength and comnge, collected a predatory 
baud, and waged open w{ir both against the Romans and 
the royal party. Athronges also assumed the diadem. 
He had the boldness to attack a Roman cohort, which 
was escoHing a convoy of provisions and arms, in^ar 
Emmaus. One centurion and 400 m(?u were killed : the 
rest escaped with difliculty, leaving the dead on the field 
of battle. Nothing could exceed the rapacity and cruelty 
of tins band. They were not subdued till long after, 
when one brother having been slain in battle by Gratus, 
the other in a conflict against rtolemy, and the eldest 
taken, tlie youngest, who siuwivcd, broken in s])irit, and 
finding his troops dispersed, surrendered to Arcdielaus. 

In consccpiencc of urgent entreaties from Sabinus, 
and dreading the peril in whicli his legion was placed. 
Varus, tlio prefect of Syria, assembled at Rtolernais the 
two legions remaining in Syria, and four troops of hoi-se, 
with some alli(‘8 from Beiytus, and some Arabian bauds. 
Pai-thcsent forward into Galilee; they recovered and 
burnt Seppiii iis, and subdued the whole district, \\4th 
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the rest he advanced in person to Samaria, which he 
spared as having taken no part in the late insurrections. 
]Iis Arabian allies committed dreadful depredations, 
burning and ravaging on all sides: he himself gave 
orders for the burning of Emmaus, in revenge for the 
loss of the cohort defeated by Athronges. On his ap- 
proach to Jerusalem, the forces from the country broke 
up their siege of Sabinus and dispersed : the inliabitants 
submitted, and laid the whole blame of the insurrection 
on the strangers. Sabinus, ashamed of meeting Varus, 
stole away to the coast, and took ship for Eome. Varus 
spread his troops over the country, and S(‘ized the noto- 
rious ringleaders in the recent tumults; 2000 were 
crucified, the rest pardoned. Finding, however, that the 
rapa(*ity of his soldicTS, particularly his Aral)ian allic's, 
from llicir hatred of ITerod, increased the mischief, he 
dismissed tlui latter, and advanced only with his own 
force on a body of 1 0,000 men, which appeared in arms 
on tlie borders of Idumma. These insui’giaits w^ere per- 
suadc'd by Achiab to surrender : the leaders w^(‘re sent to 
Itome for trial ; a giaieral amnesty W’as granted to the 
rest. Augustus treated the criminals with lenity, ex- 
cepting those who were related to the liouso of Herod, 
whom he ordered to be jmt to death for their unnatural 
hostility to the head of their own family. 

In the mean time the great decision which was io 
award the dominions of Herod remained in suspense. A 
deputation of 500 Jews arrived at Koine, to petition for 
the re-establishment of their ancient constitution, and 
the total suppression of the kingly government. They 
were joined by 8000 of their I'ountrymen resident in 
Home. An audience was granted, in wdiich tliey en- 
larged on the oppressions, cruelties, chbaucherios, sum- 
mary executions, and enormous taxations of the elder 
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Herod.^ The whole Herodian family now found it ex- 
pedient to give up their dissensions, and to unite their 
common interest. Herod Philip arrived at the same 
time to support his own claims. 

At length the imperial edict appeared : it confirmed 
for the most part the will of Herod. Archelaus was ap- 
pointed to the sovereignty of Judaea, Idumaea, and 
Samaria, under the title of Ethnarch ; that of King was 
reserved as a reward for future good conduct. Herod 
Antipas obtained Galilee andPeraea ; Philip — Auranitis, 
Trachonitis, Paneas, and Batanea. Tlie Samaritans were 
rewarded for their peaceable behaviour by the reduction 
of one quarter of their tribute. The chief cities of 
Archelaus were Jerusalem, Sebaste (Samaria), Caesarea, 
and Joppa. Gaza, Gadara, and Hippo, as Greek towns, 
were added to the prefecture of Syria. The annual 
revenue of Archelaus was GOO talents. The bequests of 
Herod to Salome were confirmed ; and in addition the 
obtained the to^An3 of Jamnia, Azotus, and Phasaelis, 
and a palace in Ascalon : her yearly re*venue was sixty 
talents. The wealth left to Augustus, he distributed, 
cliiefly as a dower to two unmarried daughters of Herod, 
whom he united to two sons of Plieroras. He retained 
nothing except some magnificent i>late, as a memorial of 
his friend. 

At this juncture an impostor made his appearance, 
who assumed the name of Alexander, the murdered son 
of Mariamne.' So like was he in pei-son to that ill-fated 
youth, and so well had he been tutored by an unprin- 
cipled adventurer, wlio was intimately acquainted with 

** TJapOfyufy u€y'. '>i <p0op^s, Ka\ OSari tov yfy6v€yai, nr^v tou 
yvvouKuy dfrx^i'as, 6ir<Jflras Ctrl ira- di/cVirverra dvrd livai. Ant. xvii. 
poiviif Kal a lyOpomla cri- 11 . 2 . 

dta rh Itvai rsh Trr'irot'- Ant. xrii. 12, 
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the court of Herod, that wherever he went, in Crete and 
Melos, where a number of Jews resided, he was re- 
ceived with all the attachment which the nation felt to 
the race of their Asmonean princes : he was liberally 
furnished with money, and boldly set out for Rome to 
demand his inheritance. The Jews crowded forth to 
meet him, and escorted him into the city mth loud accla- 
mations. Celadus, one of the Emperor’s freedmcn, who 
had been familiarly acquainted with the sons of Ma- 
riamnc, was sent to investigate the case ; he was imposed 
upon like the rest. Not so Augustus, who, on sending 
for the false Alexander, observed that his hands were 
liard and horny, and that his whole person wanted the 
delicacy and softness of the royal youth. Still both he 
and his tutor sup 2 )ortcd a strict cross-examination, till at 
lengtli Augustus hiins('lf led the youth aside, and pro- 
mised to him a free pardon if he would confess the im- 
posture. The youth, either supposing himself detected, 
or awed by the imperial presence, acknowledged the 
deception ; and CoQsar, seeing that he was of a strong 
and muscular make, ordered him as a rower to liis 
galleys. His instructor was put to death. 

Archelaus (n.C. 3^) assumed the dominion of Judaea, 
and governed with great injustice and cnielty. Such is 
the unanimous report of all liistorians, confirmed by his 
condemnation, after a solemn hearing before Augustus. 
Yet few facts have transpired by which posterity may 
judge of the equity of the sentence. Ho displaced 
Joazar from iho pontifi(*utc, and substituted his brother 
Eleazar. Eleazar in his turn was supplanted by Jesus, 
son of Siva. The unlawful marriage of the Ethnarch 
with Glaphyra, the daughter of Archelaus, king of Cap- 

3 Before the Vulgar ^ra, now generally ackuowleuged to he erroneous by 
about four years. 
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padocia, the widow of his brother Alexander, and liis 
divorce of liis own wdfe, Mariamne, gave great offence to 
his zealous subjects.*' He repaired tlie palace of Jericlio 
with great magnificence, and paid much attention to the 
cultivation of the palm-trees in the neighbourhood. Sutdi 
are the barren incidents of a reign of nine years ; at the 
end of which Archelaus, while sitting at a banquet, was 
hastily summoned to Home. His cause was formally 
hoard, his brothers as well as his subjects being his ac- 
cusers. He was banished to Vienne, in Gaul ; his estates 
were confiscated, and Judma reduced to a Itoman pro- 
vince. Thus the sceptre finally departed from Judah; 
the kingdom of David and Solomon, of the Asmonean 
prhices and of Herod, sank into a district, dependent 
on the jorefecture of Syida, though administered by 
its ovii governor, a man usually of the equestrian 
order. 

At this period of the Jevdsh histoiy, when the last 
semblance of independence passed away, and Judoea 
became part of a Eoman province, it maybe well to cast 
a rapid view over the state of the people, and their more 
important existing institutions. 

The supreme judicial authority w^as exercised by thi^ 
Sanhedrin, the great ecclesiastical and civil council. 
The origin of tins famous coui’t is involved in much 
obscurity. The Jews, it has been observed, took pride" 
in deducing its lineal descent from that ostablisluMl by 
Moses in the wilderness. The silence of the whole in- 
tervening history to the Captivity lias been considered 
fatal to these lofty pretensions. Others date its origin 

The history of 01 »;>hym is curious. Josephus calls him — ^Juha. On the 
Between her two marriages with the death of Juba, she had returned to 
two Jewish princes, i'he wa.* married her father’s court in Capjmdoda. Ant. 
to an Afiicaii prince of Lihy ^, as xvii. 13. 4. 
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from th(5 Captivity : others again from the re-organiza- 
tion of the Jewish polity by tlie Maccabees.^ The San- 
hedrin consisted of seventy-one persons, partly priests, 
partly Lovites, partly elders. The High Priest, whether 
of right or not is much disputed, usually sate as presi- 
dent : he was entitled Nasi, or 23ririce. At liis right liand 
sate the Ab-beth-I)iii, the fiither of the council, or vice- 
pi'csident : on his loft, the Wise Sian, perhaps the most 
learned among the doctors of the law. The constitution 
of the rest of the council, and their mode of election, 
remain in the same obscurity. The qualifications for 
membt'rs of this court, as stat(‘d by the Jewish writers, 
are curious. They must bo religious, and learned in 
aids and languages. Some added, in their fanciful 
attachment to the number seventy, that they must uii- 
dei’stauG s(‘venty laugiiagos ! Tliey must have some 
skill in pliysic, arithmetic, astronomy, astrology, and bo 
acquainted with what belonged to magic, sorcery, and 
idolatry, that they may know how to judge of them. 
Tliey must be without maim or blemish of body; men 
of years, but not extremely old, l)ecause such are com- 
monly of too great severity ; and theu mud he fathers of 
children, that they might be acquainted with tenderness and 
compassion. 

The council sate in the fonn of a semicircle round tlie 
president, whose place was between the Ab-betli-l)in 
and the Wise Man. At each end was a secretary ; one 
registered the votes of a(*quittal — the other of condem- 
nation. 


* Ewald inclines to the opinion that 
it was founded by Ezra (p, 193), but 
for once Ewald is not positive. Jost 
would date it from the time of Simon 
the Maccabec. X think this the most 
probable date. The number was very 


likely taken from the • assembly of 
Most.^. Jost adds, “Von dereii Wahl 
und Geschaftskreiss ist nichts bekannt 
geworden, weil heklcs sich jeden falls 
nur nach den^ Herkommen verhielt.’* 
i. p. 124. 
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At first tlie Sanliedriu sate in a room in the cloister of 
the couil of the Israelites, called Gazitli. They after- 
wards removed successively to other places. The proper 
period of sitting was the whole time between the morning 
and evening service. The Sanhedrin was the great court 
of judicature : it judged of all capital offences against 
the law : it had the power of inflicting punishment by 
scourging and by death. Criminals capitally condemned 
were executed in four different ways, by strangling, 
bui’iiing, slaying witli tlie sword, and by stoning. 

Tlie Great Sanhedrin was a court of appeal from tho 
inferior Sanliedrins of twenty-tlirce judges, established in 
the other towns. 

The Sanhedrin Avas probably confined to its judicial 
duties — it Avas a plenary court of justice, and no more — 
duidng the reigns of the later Asmonean princes, and 
during those of Herod the Great and liis^gon Archelaus."' 
To the despotism of tlie tAvo latter there Avas no check, 
exc*ept an appeal to Home. Wlien Jinhea became a 
Koman province, the Sanliedriu either, as is more 
likely, assumed for the first time, or recovered its sta- 
tion as a kind of senate or representative body of the 
nation ; possessed itself of such of the subordinate func- 
tions of the government as Avere not actually admi- 


™ This is confirmed by Jost, p. 273, 
note. “ Alles was Misrhnah und 
Tbalmud von Syne'Jrion isagen, Ijezieht 
sich mil' auf Oisrichtsharhcit^ iiicht aus 
I^ramt wie Maim. will. Xirgends 
wird gesagt, dass Synedrion t»ich 
mit der Lehre ixjschaftigt. Ks ent- 
scheidet nur iiber Anfiagen oder richtet 
seibst wo ihiD vorgebracht wer- 

den.'' 

Accord to Jost Ihc full Sanhedrin 
detenuintsi a great atfaivs, such as | 


false propliets, cliarges against the High 
Priest, the exfension of the hallowed 
limits of Jenisalem, some say the 
election of a king or a chief priest. 
Minor courts or committees of 31 had 
the power of passing capitil sentences 
for certain oficiices. For smaller 
crimes, theft, robbery, injury, un- 
chastity, which were punished with 
stripes, a court of three gave judge- 
ment. 
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nistercd by tlie Eoman procurator ; and probably, on 
aec'ount of the frequent changes in the person of the 
High Priest, usurped, in some degree, upon his autho- 
rity. At all events, they seem to have been the channel 
of intcrcom’se between the Eoman rulers and the body 
of the people. It is the Sanhedrin, under the name of 
the chief priests, scribes, and elders of the people, who 
take the lead in all the transactions recorded in the 
Gospels. J esus Clirist was led before the Sanliedrin, and 
by them denounced before the tribunal of Pilate.” 
Whether they had lost or retained the power of inflict- 
ing . capital punishment, has been debated with the 
utmost erudition ; and, like similar questions, is still in 
a high degree uncertain.^ 

" This is (If^nicd distinctly by to h.-ive been a judicial, not a tumul- 

who assei ts this jissembly to have bwn tuavy proceeding. The older Chris- 
a tumultuary and irregular meeting of tian writera were perplexed with this 
the enemies of Jostis. I fear that the difTieulty. Theophylact thinks its 
historian must pronounce against Jost, meaning to be that they had no 
though the Christian would allow pnver to put to death by crucifixion ; 
him aiul his modem brethren the full others that they had no power to 
benefit of the disclaimer. I fear that put to death for treason; and the 
this too has influenced Jost’s notion as crime of which Jesus was accused was 
to the discontinuance of the regular treason against the Homan authority. 
Sanhedrin for the century from the Augustine and Chrysostom, that it 
time of Simon ben Sclietaeh till the was not lawful to put a man to death 
establishment of Christianity, p. 279. on a holy day, as the Prepai*ation for 

° This question mainly depends on the Passover. I .am inclined to adhere 
the true meaning of the sentence in to the opinion adoptetl in the History of 
St. John’s Cospl, xviii. .31 : It not Christianity, vol. i. p. 342, that at this 
liVJ^fnl for tis to put an}/ iwtn to death, lime*, during the transition from the na- 
The Jewish Tract Sanhedrin, 7, 1, lays tional government under the Ilerodian 
down the law : “ Quatiior supj.lida fiimily to the direct govemment of 
capitalia senatui tra<lita sunt, lapi- the Romans, the authority of the San- 
datio, ustio, intcremtio qua:- fit gladio, hedrin w.is altogether undefined ; that 
Ktrangulatio.” Ibid. 7, 4 : “ lapidantur they did not know whether the Romans 
autem, profanntor Sabbati, qui ad would jiermit them to execute rapital 
apostasiani imiiellit hiagus,” &c. The punishment, especially on a ciiniinal 
stoningofSt.Stephen, in the Acts, seems accused of rebe’Uon. There were ter** 
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The body of the people, at least all above the lowest 
order, seem to have addicted themselves to one or 
other of the two great prevailing sects — tlic Pliarisees 
and the Sadducecs. Tlie multitude, thougli not actu- 
ally enrolled among the former, were entirely under 
their sway, and zealously adhered to their faction. In 
all places of public resort the Pharisees were always 
seen wdth their phylacteries or broad slips of j)arcli- 
ment, inscribed with sentences of the Law, displayed on 
their foreheads and the hems of their garnumts : even 
in the corners of the public streets they would hneel to 
pray; and in the Temple or synagogiK^s they cliose th(^ 
most conspicaious stations, that their long devotions 
might excite the admiration of their followers. They 
fasted rigorously, observed the Sabl>ath with the most 
scrupulous punctuality, and paid tithes even upon the 
cheapest lierbs.^ In private societies they assumed the 
superiority to wliich their religious distinction Si‘(‘m(*(l 
to entitle them ; they always took the higla^st placets. 
But their morals,'^ according to the unerring authority of 
Jesus Christ, were far below tlndr prehensions : th(‘y vio- 
lated the main principles of the I^aw, the justice' and 
Jiumanity of the Mosaic institutiems, wliilc t]ie?y rigielly 
adliercd to the most minute particulars, iiejt merely 


rible and recent reminis<*ences how 
Herod, and even Archelans, had pos- 
sessed and executed the power of life and 
death. Had the Romans appropriated 
to themselves that power, or would 
they pennit the Law to be put in 
force by its ancient and ordinary admi- 
nistrators ? 

f liead the cm ^ us passage about 
the subtle distinctions as to the pay- 
ment of tit- s in Jost, Jud., i. 201 — a. 


remarkable comment on the sentence 
in the Gospel alx»ut tithing mint, 
anise, and cummin. 

^ Josephus, himself a Pharisee, dis- 
plays the bright.*!’ side of the Pharisjiic 
character. He de'uies that they were 
absolute fatalists: wpcl(r<r€<r0di re 
j ret vdvra ii^iovPTts 

owSi TOW dpSlpavuou rh fiov\6/JL€~ 
vov rris Hvrois opfiijs d<paipovyrai. 
Ant. xviii. 1, 2. 
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of tliG Law itself, but of tradition likewise. Still they 
were the idols of the people, who reverenced them as 
the great teachers and models of virtue and holiness. 
The Saddiicees were less numerous and less influential : ^ 
for, besides the want of this popular display of religion, 
they wore notoriously severe in the execution of the na- 
tional statutes. Denying all punishment for crime in 
a future life, tlieir only way to discourage delinquency 
was by the immediate terrors of the law ; and this they 
put in force, perhaps with the greater rigour, because 
their disbelief of futui’e rewards and punishments was 
rej>resented by tlieir enemies as leading necessarily 
to the ntmost laxity of morals. This effect it would 
probably have on many of tlie weak or licentious; 
but the ilo(,*trino of the Sadducees, which fully recog- 
nised the certain punishment of guilt in this ^world 
by Ihvino rnjvideiice, is not justly chargeable with 
these eonsecpiences. It is singular that this notorious 
severity in tlio administration of the law is strongly 
exeinplili('d in the Christian history. The first per- 
seiaition of the Apostles took pla(*e when the Sadducees 
were in possession of the Iligh-pricsthood, and probably 
formed a majority of the Sanhedrin;’’ and the ITigli 
Prit'st who put Saint James to death, was, in all pro- 
bability, of that sect. 

B(?sides these two gi-eat sects, there was a consi- 
derable party attached to the i^ersons of the Herodian 
family ; who probably thought it tlie best interest of the 


*• iis oKlyovs re Jvros 6 I in Jerus;ilom they would hardly fall in 

Xrf'yos a<piKiro, ruvs fxtUToi vparovs ! the way of a popular teacher. They 
Tois a^iwfjLaeri. This aecouuts for the | dwelt uUxif in their pol i^'os, and were 
comparative silence about them in the loss frequently in places of common 
Gospels. There were probably few or resort, 
none of Ihcin in the villages of Galilee j [ ' Acts v. 17. 
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country to remain quietly under the government of 
native princes and the protection of the Homan em- 
perors. This faction most likely comprehended what 
may be called the Grecian party; rather inclined to 
Grecian habits and customs, than strongly attached 
to the national institutes and usages. 

At a considerable distance from the metropolis, in 
some highly cultivated oases amid the wilderness on the 
shores of the Dead Sea, were situated the chief of the 
large agricultural villages of the Essenes.® According 
to Josephus, their number was about 4000.^ Almost in 
every respect, both in their rules and in the patient 
industry with which they introduced the riclicst cultiva- 
tion into the barren waste, the Essenes were the monas- 
tic order of the Jews. Among groves of palm-trees of 
which, according to the jucturesque exjiression of Pliny, 
they were the companions, and amid fertile fields won 
from the barren wilderness, tlioy passed their rigid 
and ascetic lives. Tliey avoided ])()pulous cities, not 
from hatred of mankind, but from dread of their vices. 
In general, no woman was admitted within their do- 


• There is no certain derivation for 
the word Essene. It is used by l*hilo | 
and Josephus, but occurs neither in the 
Apocryphal books nor in the New 
Testament, nor, according to Jost, in 
the Rabbinical writings. This is to 
me a convincing proof that they wei-e 
not found, as some, even Ewald, suj)- 
pose them to have ijcen, in the cities, 
but were strictly confined to theii , 
own monastic s^dtlements. Why, Jost 
peitinently asks, di'l Josephus retire for 
three yeara int/j th' Ue^ert, to acquaint 
himseif with th‘ir , if he could! 

study them in Jerusalem or otijei-j 


! towns ? Tile Essenes were the monks 
of Ju<laism, and inoiiachism seems to 
Ije the natural and necessary oflTspring 
of all, especially Ejishmi religions ; 
and even of j;liilosoj)hies, as with tlie 
Pythagoreans, .^o long as ])hilosophy 
has not set itself aj>art from religion. 
Herzfeld’s notion that they arose in 
and were really 1‘ytliagorean ii 
their origin, ap|K;ais to me in itself 
utterly improbalde; and thef-w Pytha- 
; gorean maxims which they held are 
comtnon to all Asiati<-s. 

* Ant. xviii. 11,5, 
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mains. Some of tlie inferior communities allowed 
marriage, but only associated witli tlieir wives for the 
procreation of children ; the higher and more esteemed 
societies practised the most rigid ccdibacy, and entirely 
forswore all communication with the other scx.'^ Won- 
derful nation, says the Eoman naturalist, which endures 
for centuries, but in which no child is ever born ! * They 
were recruited by voluntary proselytes, or by children 
w^liom they adopted w^hen very young, and educated in 
tlicir discii^line. Among the Essenes all j^leasure w'as for- 
bidden as sin : the entire extinction of the passions of the 
body was the only real virtue. An absolute community of 
goods was established in their settlements : even a man’s 
house w'as not his own ; another person might enter and 
remain in it as long as he pleased. The deshe of riches 
was proscribed ; every lucrative employment, commerce, 
traffic*, and navigation w^erc forbidden. They neither 
bought nor sold : all they had was thromi into a com- 
mon fund, from wliich eacli received the iie(‘essaries of 
liie ; but for charity, or for the assistanc(* of the poor or 
the stranger, they might draw' as largely as they w'ould 
on this general revenue. They were all clothed alike 
in white garments, Avliicli tliey^ did not change till they 
were w^om out : they abhorred the use of oil ; if any 
one were anointed against his will, ho scrupulously 
cleansed himself. Their lives were regulated by the 
strictest forms; they rose bcToro the sun, but were for- 
bidden to speak of any worldly^ busim'ss, and devoted all 
the time till break of day to otfering up certain ancient 
prayiu’s that the sun might shine upon them. After 
this they received their orders from the superior, and 
Went to work, according to his commands, ;d the la- 


Juseph. Ant. xviii. 1. 5. 


* riiny, Hist. Kal. 
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hour or craft in wiiicli they were sldllcd; but tlieir 
artisans might only work on articles used in peace, 
by no means on swords, arrows, or military weapons ; 
though they carried arms, when they travelled, to de- 
fend themselves against robbers. Having worked till 
the fifth hour, eleven o’clock, they assembled for re- 
freshment. First, however, they washed and put on a 
linen garment ; they then went into a room which no 
one might enter into who was not of their sect. After 
that tliey entered the common refectory as if it were a 
sacred place ; there in silence waited till grace was said ; 
then each received his portion from the baker and the 
cook, of bread, salt, and hyssop. They abstained from 
animal food, by which they were distinguished from 
all their Jewish brethren. To tliem the law of clean 
and unclean meat was superfluous. Another grace 
closed tlie meal : then, putting ofl* then sacred garment, 
they returned to their toil till evening, when they again 
assembled to supper. No noise or tumult was hej^ird ; 
they spoke only by permission and in turn : on other oc- 
casions, if ten were met, one could not speak with- 
out tlie consent of the nine. In company tliey were 
to avoid spitting either before them or to the right 
hand. They observed the Sabbath with the strictest 
precision, not even lighting a fire, or performing the ne- 
cessities of nature. At all other times they concealed 
their excrements with scrupulous care, digging a pit 
a foot d(?ep, lest the holy light should be defiled. They 
then washed themselves with the utmost nicety. On 
the Sabbath they all met in their synagogues, where the 
eldera interpreted the sacred writings, explaining them 
chiefly by paraljles. 

In their r« ligioiis ojnnions they differed from their 
countrymen ; though they sent their gifts to the Temple, 
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they offered no sacrifices there/ They were strict pre- 
destinarians. They believed that the body was mortal, the 
soul immort al : that the soul, emanating out of the noblest 
and purest air, is imprisoned in the body, where it is sub- 
jected to severe trials : when released from its corporeal 
bonds, it escapes as it were a long servitude, and soars 
back rejoicing to its native element. They believed, 
TOtli tlie Greeks, in a delightful region beyond the 
ocean, in wliich the souls of the good dwelt for ever. 
Tliere rain, and snow, and parcliing heat were unkno^vn, 
but the air was continually refreshed with balmy and 
gentle breezes from the sea. The souls of the wicked 
wore doomed to a cold and gloomy place of everlasting 
punishment. They WTre gi^eat students of their sacred 
books, and especially of the prophetic WTitings. Many 
were endowed, according to Josephus, wuth that gift. 
They studied likewise the nature and cure of diseases, 
and the nuxlicinal properties of herbs and minerals. 
Their morals were rigid in every respect. They w^ere 
bound, by solemn vows, to worship God and to be just 
to men ; to keep inviolable" faitli ; if entrusted with 
authority, to abstain from all WTong and from splendid 
api)arel ; to love truth and hate liars ; to communicate 
only to the mcmlxTs of the society the tenets of the 
sect; to preseivo tlaur sacred doctrinal books, and the 
names of the angels. They paid the highest veneration 
to ago : many of them, from their temperate habits, 
lived to mon^ tluan 100 years. They abstained from all 


y It docs not scoin. as some have j t€po7rpeTr€?s, rds iaurStv ^iavolas 
nssejied, that they on’ered their own ^ KaraaK^vdCeiv d^iovvrfs. By tliis 
sacrifices, or any .sacrifices .nt all. I j the piissnge iu Josephus *viust be inter- 
Rusj)ect that they had a liuddhist aver- pi*eied. No doubt they quetod the 
sion to take away lite. I’hilo says Prophets, that “ the best saorilicje is a 
distinctly — ov KaraOvovris, aW’ I broken and a contrite heart.*’ 
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oaths, considering an oath as bad as perjury. They 
abhorred slavery, as an infiringement of the natural 
liberty of men. In their civil constitution they were 
all equal as regards tlieir rights, but were divided into 
four classes; of which the superior class looked down 
so much on those beneath them, that if touched by 
one of a low^er order, they w'ere defiled, and washed 
themselves. 

There were stewards who managed the common 
stock, and officers wlio took care of all strangers who 
might enter their towns. No one was admitted into 
the society without the strictest probation ; the prose- 
lyte received a small pick-axe, linen garments, and a 
wliite di-ess, and so commenced his year of noviciate. 
After having given satisfactory proof of continence 
and temperance for that period, he w^as admitted to 
closer intimacy, and to wnsh in the holy w'ater : yet for 
two years longer he remained on trial, and only at tho 
end of that time was admitted to the common refectoir’'. 
Whoever was guilty of any great crime was expelled 
from tlie society — a fearful doom ! for having swwn 
that he w^ould receive no food but from his owm sect, the 
outcast fed, like a beast, on the grass of the field, till at 
length he perished with hunger. >Sometimcs, if at the 
last extremity the criminal showed sincere repentance, 
he was readmitted, from compassion, within the society. 
But this awful fate wns inflicted with great reluctance ; 
for justice wus administered with the utmost care ; and 
no verdict could be given unless a hundred w’^ere present ; 
it was then usually irrevocable. 

The Essenes were cruelly persecuted by the liomans, 
who probably entered their comitry after the capture of 
Jericho. The • were tortured, racked, had their bones 
broken on the wheel, in order to compel them to bias- 
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plieme their lawgiver, or eat forbidden meats. They 
did not attempt to appease their tormentors ; they ut- 
tered no cry, they shed no tear ; and even smiled in 
the Avorst agony of torment ; and in stedfast reliance on 
the immortality of their souls, departed, rejoicing, from 
life. These were usually called practical Essenes ; there 
was another class in Egypt, called the Therapeuta) or 
Contemplative. These were mystics ; they have been 
claimed by some Homan Catholic writers as primitive 
Christian monks, but, though doubtless the prototypes 
of the monastic or eremitical life, they were as certainly 
Jews. 

The origin of this singular people, the Essenes, is 
involved in obscurity. Some have deduced them from 
very high antiquity, but Avithout the slightest gi'ound for 
their opinion : others derive them from the Hechabites, 
mentioned in the latter period of the monarchy. In 
certain respects they may seem to have been formed 
in imitation of the schools of the Prophets, some of 
Avhich, if not all, bound thomselA^es to a severe and 
abstemious life; and not only do(^s Josephus inform us 
that many of tho Essenes pretended to the gift of pro- 
phecy, but Ave meet with Essene prophets in several 
parts of tho later JoAvish history. The main prineii)les 
of their tenets seem evidently grounded on that Avide- 
spread Oriental philosophy, Avlil(!h, supposing matter 
oitlier the creation of the Evil Being, or itself the Evil 
Being, considered all tho appetites and propensities of 
the material body in themselves evil, and therefore 
esteemed tho most severe mortification the peuTection of 
virtue. The reverence for the names of the angels 
points to the same source, and there is one ambiguous 
expression in the account of Josephus, which, taken lite- 
rally, would imply that they worshipped the sun, 

I 2 
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On the complete alteration in the civil state of Jiidma, 
P. Sulpicius Quirinius, who had passed through all the 
offices of the Roman magistracy, and attained the con- 
sulate, was appointed to the prefecture of Syria. The 
subordinate administration of Judoea was entrusted to 
Coponius, a man of equestrian rank. Quirinius is by 
some supposed to have acted formerly as coadjutor to 
the Syrian prefect, Saturninus, having been appointed 
for the special purpose of conducting the general census 
of the population in this region. This is what is incor- 
rectly called the general taxation, in our common trans- 
lation of St. Luke’s Gospel, which, in fact, was only a 
registry. Quirinius had now the more invidious office 
of taking a second census, of property as well as of per- 
sons, in order to regulate the taxation exacted by the 
Roman government from the subject provinces.’' Tlie 
proud spirit of the Jews submitted in sullen reluctance 
to this last mark of subjection. The prudence of Joazar, 
who, in what manner it is unknown, had resumed the 
office of High Priest, repressed all dangerous indications 
of discontent ; but the fiercer spirits found a leader in 
Judas, called the Galilean, though born in Ganiala, a 
city of Gaulonitis. He was a man of eloquence, which 
he employed on the popular subjects — the sovereignty 
of God over his chosen people — the degradation of sub- 
jection to a foreign yoke — the unlawJiilnoss of paying 


* This census, which first enregis- 
tered the Jews as subjects of Rome, 
not subjects to a king vjissril to Rome, 
was one of the great revolutions in 
their history. It was this against 
’which Judas the ( laulonite proclaimerl 
liis rebellious prof os' — it was the act of 
the enslavement of tiiu de 

ii.Troriuri<nv &\Xo ^ lit/riKf/us 


dov\€iav 4Tri(f>€pfiv. It is singularly 
in accordanoe with the whole s]iii-it of 
the Cosj>el, that the first ( if it may be 
so said) unconscious act of the unborn 
Jesus was the quiet recognition of the 
Roman sovereignty, an anticipation of 
the giving to Ccosar the thhvjs that 
\f:crc Cccmir's, and a piainiiounoemeiit 
that his king<lom wivs not of this world. 
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tribute. Multitudes crowded around him : the high- 
spirited — the adventurous — those who were full of burn- 
ing zeal for their country and tlicir law — unhappily 
also the fierce and licentious. With his confederate, 
Sadoc, a Pharisee, Judas formed a fourth sect, in addi- 
tion to those of the Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes. 
Tlie watchword of his pai-ty was — We have no lord and 
master but God. But the days were passed wlien a 
similar war-cry had rallied tlie whole nation under the 
banner of the Maccabees, and won the independence of 
Judaea at the point of the sword. The circumstances of 
the times were widely different ; the national character 
was altered for the worse ; the power of the oppressor, 
who wielded all the forces of the Western world with 
Homan vigour and ability, irresistible ; and the God, in 
wliose name and under whose protection they had been 
accustomed to triumph, was now about to withdraw liis 
pri'scnce. A kingdom, not of this ivorld, w as to rise out 
of the ruins of the temporal sovereignty, which had so 
long remained among the lieirs and successors of Da^dd. 
Judas himself perished — Iiis followers were dispersed; 
but to the influence of their tenets, in support of w hich 
numbers endured the most liorrible tortures and death 
w ith the martyr’s fortitude, Josephus attributes all the 
subserpient insurrections, and the final ruin of the city 
and tlie Temple. The Gaulonites w^ere the doctrinal 
ancestors of the Zealots and Assassins (Si(‘arii) of later 
days. The sons of Judas were true to their father’s 
precepts, and, as w^o shall see hereafter, shared his 
fate. 

Quirinius, having completed the sale of the (Confiscated 
goods which belonged to Archelaus — dc^posed Toazar, 
who had become unpopular, from the pontifi(*ate, and 
substituted Ananus, the son of SetL — rethed to Syria. 
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Coponiiis remained as governor of tlie province. No 
other incident of his administration is related, but a 
singular story of a wanton profanation of the Temple by 
some Samaritans, who stole in on one of the nights during 
the Passover, and strewed the sacred pavement with 
dead men’s bones.* 

Coponius was succeeded by M. Ainbivius, during 
whose government died Salome, tlie sister of Herod, 
leaving Jamnia and her other territorial possessions to 
Livia, the wife of Augustus. M. ibnbivius was followed 
by Annius Eufus. Tliis rapid succession of pro™icial 
governors took place at the close of the reign of Au- 
gustus ; Ins successor, Tiberius, pursued a different j)o- 
licy. During liis reign of twenty-three years, J udtea had 
only two rulers, Valerius Gratus (a.c. 10), and Pontius 
Pilate (a.c. 27). Tliis was avowedly done by Tiberius 
on principles of humanity, and implied a bitter sarcasm on 
tlie rapacity of Homan prefects. A rapid succession of 
rulei*s,” observed the slnewd tpunt, only increases the 
oppressions and exactions of tlie provinct'S, The governor 
who anticipates but a short harvest, makes the most of 
his time, and extorts as much as he is able in the 
shortest possible period. A governor who expects to 
remain longer in office, pil]ag(?s on a more gradual, 
and therefore less oppressive system — it is even pos- 
sible tliat his avarice may be satiated.”*" Ho com- 
pared a Eoman province to the poor wounded man in 
the fable, who lay by the wayside covered with flies ; 
and when a kind-hearted traveller offered to drive them 
away, declined his service, as those were already glutted, 
and would only be replaced by a more hungry swann. 
As if the govi rnors of Judaea had exemplified the justice 


Ant. xvnu2. 2. 


Joseph. Ant. xviii, 6. 5. 
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of the Imperial pleasantry, the Jews petitioned Tiberius 
for a diminution of the burthens by which they were 
overwhelmed. The decision was left to Germanicus, 
who was then in the East; but whether any inquiry 
took place is uncertain. The government of Gratus is 
remarkable only for the perpetual changes which he 
made in the ai)pointment to the Higli-priesthood. He 
deposed Ananus,. and substituted Ismael, son of Fabi — 
then Eleazar, son of Ananus — then Simon, son of 
Camitli — and lastly, Joseph Caiaphas, the son-in-law of 
Ananus. 

Huring this period Judoea enjoyed tranquillity, but the 
Jews of Home were exposed to a dreadful calamity. 
The rapid progress of foreign superstitions, as they were 
called, particularly among the women of high rank, 
alarmed the vigilance of the government. A young 
lil)ertiuc, Dccius Mimdiis, had bribed the priests of the 
Egyptian Isis, and by their means, in the character and 
habit of the god Anubis, liad debauched the wife of 
Saturniiius, Paullina, a woman of rank and virtue, but 
strangely infatuated by licr attaelunent to the Egyptian 
religion.^ Mundus boasting of the success of liis pro- 
fligacy, the affair was detected. Mundus was banished, 
the priests crucified, the temple razed, and the statue of 
Isis thrown into the Tiber. Just at this juncture, some 
Jews vere discovered to have obtained so gi’eat an 
Jiscendancy over the mind of Fulvia, a noble matron, as 
not only to have made her a proselyte, but to have 
extorted from her large sums of money, as offerings to 
the Temple, wliicdi they had converted to their own use. 
The Jews were involved in the same sentence with the 
Egyptians; they were expelled from Eome, perhaps 


Jiiseph. Ant. x\ iii. 3. 
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from Italy ; 4000 were drafted into the army, and sent 
to Sardinia, where tlie greater part fell victims to the 
unwholesome climate. Pliilo attributes this persecution 
to the intrigues of Sejanus, who apprehended that the 
attachment of tlie Jews to tho person of tlie Emperor 
might stand in the w^ay of his daring designs ; and adds, 
that Tiberius, having discovered this after the death of 
Sejanus, issued an edict more favourable to that people.’^ 
Up to this period the Koman praitor seems to have 
resided in Ciesarea, and avoided all collision between 
liis troops and the turbulent zealots of tho capital. 
Pontius Pilate determined to transfer the winter quart(‘rs 
of his army from Samaria to Jerusalem. Tho Komaiis 
had hitherto so far resjiected the prejudices of their 
subjects, as not to introduce their standards, on which 
appeared not only the offensive image of the eagle, but 
likewise that of Caesar, within the walls of the city. The 
troops entered the gates by night, and in tho morning 
the people were shocked and surprised at beholding 
the effigy of the Emperor publiidy displayed in tlieir 
streets. They abstained from all violence, but a nume- 
rous deputation set out to Caesarea, and for many days 
entreated Pilate to remove the standards. Pilate treated 
the affair as an insult on the Emperor, and, weary of 
their importunity, concealed some troops, with which ho 
surrounded and hoped to disperse them. When the 
soldiers appeared, the Jews with one accord fell on the 


^ Tac. Ann. ii. 85 ; Suet, in Tib. share in the largesses of corn ; and 
XXX VI. The Jews even then inh:ibited when the distribution took place on 
the Vatican in gre..t numbers ; they their sabbath, permitted it to be re- 
were chiefly free«lmt( , Augustus had served for the noxt day. Compue on 
treated tJiem with • /traordinary fa- this Joseph. Ant. xviii. 3, with the 
vour ; indulgtvl them in perfect fre» - letter of Agrippa in Philo de Legatione, 
dom oi^orshi (> ; gave them their full p. 590. 
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ground, declaring that they were ready to die rather 
than sanction the infringement of their law; Pilate had 
the prudence to withdraw the obnoxious emblems.® 

The refractory sphit of Jerusalem broke out on other 
occasions.^ Pilate seized some of the revenue pf the 
Temple, and applied it to the useful and magnificent 
design of buildiiig an aqueduct, which was to bring a 
supply of water to the city from the distance of 200 
stadia — about 25 miles. The populace rose, and inter- 
rupted the workmen. Pilate, having dressed some of 
liis soldiers in the common garb of the country, with 
their swords conceal ed, commanded them to mingle with 
the people, and when they began their usual obstruction 
to his works, to fall upon and disperse them. The 
soldiers cxecutcHi their commission with greater cruelty 
than Pilate had intended, and committed dreadful havoc 
among the unarmed multitude.^ 

Such was the man, not naturally disposed to unneces- 
sary bloodshed, but, when the peace of his province ap- 
p('}ire<l in danger, stern, deckh'd, and reckless of human 
life — on all other occasions by no means regardless of 
ingi’atiating liimself in the popular favour, before whose 
tribunal Jesus Clirist was led. Pilate was awed perhaps 
by the tranquil dignity of Jesus, or at least siiw no reason 
to apprehend any danger to the Koman sovereignty 
from a person of such peaceful demeanour. He probably 
detected the mali('o, though ho might not clearly com- 


« It is difficult to decide whether 
the account given by Philo, of the 
hanging up certain bucklci*s in Herod’s 
palace, is a version of the same story 
or a different one. The question is 
discussed by Lardner, i. p. 184; by 
Mangey in his note on the passage in 


Philo, ii. p. 591 ; and by Valesius ad 
Eusel., II. E. ii. 0. Compare on the 
subject of images, as permittetl by the 
Jews, a sensible note of Aldrich in 
Cardwell’s Josephus, ii, p. 498. 
f J^. J. ii, 9. 3. 
g P. J. i . 9. 4. 
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preliend the motive, of the accusation brought forv^ard 
by the priests and populace. Still, however, he shrank 
from the im 2 )utation of not being Ciesar’s friend,” and 
could not think the life of one man, however innocent, 
of much importance in comparison wdth the peace of the 
country, and liis own. favour at Rome. In tliis dilemma 
he naturally endeavom’s to avoid the responsibility of 
decision, by transfeiTing the criminal to the tribunal of 
Herod, to whose jurisdiction Christ, as a Galilean, be- 
longed, and who happened to be at Jerusalem lor the 
celebration of tlic Passover. At length, however, finding 
the ui^roar increasing, lie yields without much fuither 
scruple, and the Roman soldiery are permitted to be- 
come the willing instruments of the Jewish priesthood, 
in the cnicifixion of that man in whom Pilate himself 
could find no fixult. Wo leave to the Christian historian 
the description of this event, and all its consequences — 
inestimable in their importance to mankind, but whicli 
produced liardly any immediate effect on the affaii'S of 
the Jewish nation. Yet, our histoiy will have shown 
that the state of the jaiblic mind in Judsea, as well as 
the character of Pilate, the chief Jigent in the trans- 
action, hannonizo in the most remarkable manner w ith 
the narrative of the Evangelists. Tlie general expecta- 
tion of the Messiah — the impatience of the Roman 
sovereignty, fostered by the bold and turbulent doctrines 
of Judas the Galilean — ^tho extraordinary (excitement of 
the more fanatical part of the peoj)le, wliich led them to 
crowd round the banner of each successive adventurer, 
who either assumed or might assume that character — 
the rigid prudence of the chief priests, lest the slightest 
indication of j cvolt should compromise the safety of th(3 
city and the Temple, and expose the whole nation to tlie 
jeaibus re sentment of the !]^man govemor — these cir- 
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cumstaiices of the times sufficiently account for the 
reception which such a teacher as Jesus of Nazareth 
met with in Jerusalem. Appearing, as he did, with 
doctrines so alarming to the authority of the priesthood 
— so full of disappointment to the fanatic populace — so 
repugnant to the national pride, as implying the disso- 
lution of the Mosaic constitution, and the establishment 
of a new and more comprehensive faith — and, above 
all, openly assuming the mysterious title, the Son of God 
— it excites less astonishment than sorrow and com- 
miseration, that the passions of such a people should at 
once take arms, and proceed to the most awful violence 
against a Teacher, whose tenets were so much too pure 
and spii-itual for their comprehension, whose character 
was so remote from their preconceived notions of the 
expected Messiah. 

St. Luke relates another chai*acteristic act of violence 
(Hnnmitted during the administration of Pilate, of which 
the Jewish records take no notice, — tlie massacre of 
certain Galileans wliile they were offering sacrifice. 
Some have supposed that these might l)c followers of 
Judas the Gaulouite. 

An act which displayed the same Aigilant jealousy of 
popular commotion, and the same reckh^ss disregard of 
human life, led to the recall and the disgmeo of Pilate. 
The Samaritans had, hitherto, remained in peaceful 
submission to the Eomaii government ; they are stated 
occasionally to have shown their old enmity against the 
Jews, by waylaying those of the northern provinces who 
were travelling on their way to the Passover at Jerusalem. 
Now, however, the whole province was tl^*o^\Tl into a stiite 
of excitement by an impostoi, who promised to discover 
certain vessels, according to Ins statement (grounded, 
doubtless, upon some old tradition), bmied by Moses on 
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Mount Gerizim. Multitudes appeared in arms at a 
village named Tirabatha, at the foot of the mountain. 
Pilate, with liis usual vigilance and decision, ordered 
some troops to station themselves on the road, attacked 
the village, slew the leaders, and dispersed the rest. 

The Samaritan senate carried their complaints before 
VitelHiis, the president of Syria, the father of that 
Vitellius who afterwards obtained the empire. Vitellius 
sent immediate orders to Pilate to withdraw to Eome, 
and there answer to the charges wliich were made against 
him.^ 

Vitellius then, in person, visited Jerusalem ; he was 
received with great magnificence, and was present dining 
the celebration of the Passover. He remitted the tax 
on the sale of tlio fruits of the eartlu Ho likewise con- 
ferred a benefit ou tlie nation, which was considered of 
signal importance. By a remarkable accident, the 
custody of tlio High Priest’s robes of office had pa^ssed 
into the hands of the Komans. Hyr(,*anus had been 
accustomed to lay them up in the Baris, tlie castle near 
the Temple. This usage was continued by his successors. 
Herod having converted the Baris into the strong for- 
tress called ALUtonia, it afterwanls became the chief 
place of arms to the Homan ganison. The Jews, tena- 
cious of ancient customs, did not think of removing these 
important vestments. They thus fell into the power 
of the foreign rulers, who, as the High Prii'st could not 
oflSciate without them, might impede or prevent the 
performance of the Temple ceremonies. They were kept 
in a stone building, and sealed by the seal of the High 

^ Tacitus t^ves t/i's character of Vi- apud posteros adulatorii dedeooris ha-» 
tellios: — ** Kegendis ;)rovinoiis prised betur: cessoruntque prima posti’cmis, 

ute, egit • unde regressus .... etbonajuventojsenectusflagitiosaobli- 
in serv tlum niutatua. cxeniplai terarit.’* Ann. vi. 32. 
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Priest, from whence they were taken with great cere- 
mony, seven days before the feast, and purified ; after 
they had been used, they were replaced with the same 
care. Vitellius gave up the robes to the High Priest, 
and they were transferred to a treasury witliin the 
Temple. Vitellius degraded Caiaphas from the High- 
priesthood, and substituted Jonathan, son of Ananus, or 
Annas. He then returned to Antioch. 

During this period, the two other sons of Herod had 
reigned in peace over their respective provinces : Herod 
Antipas, as Tetrarch of Galilee, in Sepphoris, his capital ; 
Philip in the district beyond the Jordan. Both had en- 
deavoured to ingratiate themselves with the reigning 
Emperor by the costly flattery of founding or ornament- 
ing cities to be called after his name. Philip called 
Pampas, Ciesarea ; and Bethsaida, Julias. Antipas called 
Betluiramptlia, Julias, after themfe of the Emperor, and 
founded Tiberias on the lake of Gcimesaret. The city 
having been built over an ancient cemetery, Herod was 
of)liged to use force and bribes to induce the people to 
settle there. Ifliilip was a prince of great justice and 
humanity ; wherever ho went, the divan of justice fol- 
lowed him ; and directly any appeal was made to his 
trilninal, a court was formed, and the cause decided. 
He died about this time, without issue ; his teiritory 
was annexed to the province of Syria. ^ 

Herod liad seduced and married Hcrodias liis niece, 
the wife of Herod Philip (not Philip the Tetrarch, but a 
son of Herod the Great by Mariamne, daughter of 
Simon the High Priest). It was on her account that he 
put to death John the Baptist. Tliis marriage led liim 
into danger, as well as into crime. His repui^liated ^^ife 

* Joseph, Ant, sriii, 4. G 

4 . 
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was a daughter of Aretas, king of Arabia. Tliis prince 
took arms, to ayenge the wrong and insult offered to his 
daughter, and in a great battle, the whole army of 
Herod was cut off. Herod sent to intreat the inter- 
ference of Tiberius, who gave orders to Vitellius to 
chastise the insolence of Aretas. Vitellius set liis troops 
in motion to advance on Petra, the Arabian capital. His 
march lay through Judaea, but the heads of the people 
sent an earnest request that he would not display liis 
standards, which were adorned with images, witliin their 
territory. Vitellius complied ; he sent liis army across 
the Jordan, and liimself, with Herod and his friends, 
w^ent up a second time, to witness the Passover at Jem- 
Salem. He deposed the High Priest, Jonatlian, and 
substituted liis brother Theopliiliis. On the fourth day 
of the festival, intelligence arrived of the death of 
Tibeiiiis, and the accession of Caligula. Vitellius dis- 
missed his troops to their quarters, and returned to 
iVntioch.’^ 

% 

The accession of Caligula was an event of the greatest 
importance to another branch of the Herodian tamily — 
Agrippa, the son of Aristobulus, one of the two unfor- 
tunate princes, the sons of Herod the Great by jMa- 
riamne the Asmonean. The early life of Agrippa had 
been a strange course of adventure and vicissitude. On 
liis father’s execution, he was sent to Pome, where he 
enjoyed the favour of Antonia, the widow of the elder 
Drusus, the brother of Tiberius. Antonia entertained a 
sincere friendship for Berenice, the mother of Agrippa, 
and imder her protection the young Idiimiean prince 
attached liimself to the person of Drusus, the son of 
Tiberius. A-.Tippa inherited the profusion, but not the 


^ Joseph, Ant, xriii, 5. X 
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wealth, of the Herodian race. On his mother’s death, 
he speedily dissipated his whole property, and foimd 
himself overwhelmed with debts. His associate and 
friend, Driisus, died; and Tiberius issued orders that 
none of the youth’s intimate companions should be ad- 
mitted into liis presence, lest they should awaken the 
melancholy recollection of his beloved son. Agidppa, in 
the utmost distress, retreated to his native land, and 
took up his residence at Malatlia, an insignificant village 
in Idumooa. There lie was in such a state of destitution 
that he began to entertain designs of ridding himself of 
liis miserable life by suicide. His affectionate ^vife 
Cypros consoled him in his despair, and gave him excel- 
lent counsel. According to tliis at lengili he had re- 
course to his sister Herodias, the incestuous wife of 
Herod Antipas. Through her interest, he obtained a 
w^elcome reception at Sepphoris, wiiere the Ethnarch of 
Galilee held his court. From Antipas he obtained a 
yearly atlo\N anc(', and the government of libcrias. But 
Herod, during the conviviality of a banquet, having cast 
some reflection on his pensioner, the indignant Agrippa 
withdrew from Galileo, and retired to the protection of 
Pomponius Flaccus, the Prefect of Syria, into whose 
good graces ho insinuated himself with hereditary ad- 
^’ess. At Antioch ho mot his step-brother, Aristobulus, 
but there w^as not much fraternal amity betw een them, 
and Aristobulus soixt'd the opportunity of supplanting 
his rival in the favom of th.e liomaii Prefect. Agrippa 
received a bribe, to secure his interest with Flaccus, 
from tlio inhabitants of Damascus, wiio w ere engaged in 
a dispute about their borders with the Sidonians. De- 
tected in this discreditable transaction through the 
jealous vigilance of his brother, he was forced to leave 
Antioch in disgrace, and i*etii*ed to Ptoleniais in a state 
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of the lowest indigeuce. There, through his freedman, 
Marsyas, he tried in vain all the money-lenders, for lie 
had neither bondsman nor security to offer, till at last, a 
freed slave of his mother lent him 17,500 drachms on a 
promissory bond for 20,000. With tliis sum he got to 
Anthedon, intending to sail for Eome. But he w as sud- 
denly arrested by Hereimins Capito, Prefect of Jamnia, 
for a debt of 300,000 drachms, which he had borrowed 
at Eome of the Imperial exchequer. Agri 2 )pa promised 
to settle the debt, but his vessel slipj^ing her cables by 
night, he escaped to Alexandria. There his wife, C}qwos, 
prevailed on the Je\visli Alabarch to lend him 200,000 
drachms. The prudent Alabarch, however, advanced 
only five talents, jiromising that the rest should be forth- 
coming on his arrival in Italy. With this money, having 
sent his wife back to Palestine, Agri^)^)^ set sail for 
Eome. On his landing at Puteoli, he despatched a 
letter to Tiberius, then at Caprem. The Emjieror sent 
to congratulate him on his arrival, invited him to 
Capre®, and ent(^rtained him with great courtesy, till a 
despatch arrived from Ilerennius Ca 2 )ito, relating to bis 
dishonourable evasion from Anthedon. He was forbidden 
the Imperial jjrescnce, and retired in disgince to Eome. 
But his mother’s friend, Antonia, still protected him. 
She lent liim a sum sufficient to discharge his debt to 
the Imperial treasury, and Agrippa was reinstated in the 
favour of Tiberius. The Emperor recomm(‘nd(Kl liim to 
attach himself to the j^ei’son of his grandson, the 
younger Tiberius ; but the Jewish prince, with better 
fortime or judgement, jjreferred that of Cains Caligula. 
In this state of advancement, he borrowed a million 
drachms of Thallus, a Samaritan freedman of Caesar, 
and repaid iiis debt to Antonia. Unfortunatedy, one day 
when h was riding with Caligula in a chariot, he ex- 
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pressed aloud liis earnest petition to Providence, that 
Tiberius might speedily be removed, in order to make 
room for a more worthy successor. Tlie speech was 
overheard by Eutychus, a freedman, the driven of the 
chariot. Eutychus, punished for a theft, hastened to 
revenge himself by laying a charge against his master. 
Tlie dilatory Tiberius, according to his c-nstom, post- 
poned the examination of the accuser, who remained 
in prison; till Agrippa, imju-udently, or having for- 
gotten the whole affair, urged on the inquiry, and the 
fact was clearly proved. Tiberius was already oirended 
at the court paid by Agiippa to the young Cains ; and 
suddenly, in the piddic circus, commanded ]\racron, the 
captain of Ins guard, ^^to jmt that man in chains.” 
jracron, surprised at the sudden change, delayed the 
execution of the command; till, Tiberius returning to 
the same spot, he inquired against whom the order was 
din:^(d.ed. Th(^ Emp(*ror sternly pointed to Agrippa, and, 
notwithstanding his Immblo supplications, the heir of 
the Asmonean princes, clad as ho was in the royal 
pui*pl(‘, uas put in fetters like a common malefactor. 
4'lie day was excessively sultry, and a slave of Caligula 
passing by with a vessel of water, Agi’ippa entreated for 
a draugJit. I’ho slave compli<‘d, and Agri]>pa ]womised 
that wluMi ho should be reh^ased from his chains, he 
would repay the kindness through his interc'st Cali- 
gula — a ]>romise wlii(di, to his honour, ho faithfully kiq)t. 
Even in this fallen condithm, Antonia did not desert the 
son of her fi’iond Boronicc ; she obtained for him some 
mitigation of the discomforts and privations of liis 
prison. At length after six months’ imprisonment, 
dui-ing wdiich tlu^ historian n dates a wild tale of tlie 
augury of a German fellow-captive, from an owl on a 
tree above them, of the liberation and futme greatness 
VOL. II. K 
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of Agrippa, liis release arrived. The tyrant of CapreaD 
expii-ed. Immediately on the death of Tiberius, Mar- 
syas, his faithful freed-slave, hastened to his master's 
dungeon, and communicated the joyful intelligence, 
saying in the Hebrew language, ^^The lion is dead.” 
The ceiitiirion on guard inquired the cause of their re- 
joicing ; and when he had extorted the information from 
Agi’ipjja, anxious to propitiate the favour of a prisoner 
whose advancement he foresaw, he ordered liis chains to 
be struck off, and invited liim to supper. Wliile tliey 
were at table, a rumour rej^ched the prison that '^riberius 
was still living. The affrighted centurion bitterly re- 
proached Agi’ippa with betraying him into so serious a 
breach of discipline, and ordered tlie prisoner immediately 
to be reloaded with his chains, 'i'hat niglit Agi-ippa passed 
in the most anxious state of suspense and apprehension. 
With the morning the news was confirmed, and shortly 
after Caligula entered Rome in imperial state. On tho 
very day of his entry, but for the jmulcnce of Antonia, 
he would have commanded the release of his friend. A 
shoid time after he sent the order for his liberation, 
received him at liis court, and conferred on liim the 
vacant Tetrarchate of Philip, with the title of king. 
He presented liim likewise with a chain of gold, of tlie 
same weight with that of iron with wliich ho had been 
fettered.^ 

Agrippa remained that year in Rome ; during the 
next, the second of Caligula's reign, lie arrived in i^iles- 

' This story is related more at the next with the utmost ignominy ; 
length, as illustrating the reiation of now as princes, now iis miserable 
the Jews, even :>*■' the royal race, to debtors ; now in pm pie, now in a dun- 
the Itomniisj the eontemptuoug su- geon— at the caprice of the Emperor or 
periority with which they were at his favourites, 

#nie tin»e i eated witli high honour. 
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tine with royal pomp, to take possession of liis dignity. 
But if the good fortune of Agrippa excited the general 
wonder, it aroused the bitterest jealousy in the mind of 
Herodias, the wife of Herod, the tetrarch of Galilee. 
Slie saw the splendoiu* of her husband eclij^sed by the 
beggarly spendthrift, who, although her own brother, 
had been dependent on their charity. The evil passions 
of this woman were as fatal to the prosperity as to the 
virtue of Herod. Her insatiable and envious ambition 
would not allow him to rest till he had obtained a royal 
title wliieh should set him on a level with the upstart 
Agrippa. Herod, Avhose character is described as cool 
and crafty (he is designated in the Gospel ‘‘ as that fox 
Herod ”), was carried away by her perj^etual urgency, 
and, in an inauspicious hour, lie undertook a journey to 
Borne, in order to solicit the title of king. Agrippa 
instantly despatched a messenger to counterwork the in- 
trigues and outbid the bribery of Herod. The messenger 
made such good S})eed as to arrive at Baioo before the 
T(drarch. Agrippa’s letter to Caligula accused Herod 
of former intrigiu's with Sejamis, and secret intelligence 
vdth the Parthians. It cliarged him particularly with 
having laid up a gi-eat store of amis, in case of a revolt. 
Directly IliTod appeared, the Kmpciror closely questioned 
him upon the plain fact, whether he had furnished Ins 
palace with large quantities of warlike stores. The 
Tetrarch could not deny the charge, and Caligula imme- 
diately deprived him of the eflmarchate, Avhich lie added 
to the dominions of Agrippa, and ordered him into 
banishment.’" I^yons, in Gaul, was the place of his exile ; 
and thus, in the same remote province, two sons of the 
magnificent Herod Avere condemned to AAUste their in- 
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glorious lives by the siunmary sentence of the Eoinan 
Emperor. 

On account of her relationsliip to Agi’ippa, Caligula 
was inclined to exempt Herodias from the disgTaee of 
her husband ; ho offered to restore her to all the posses- 
sions which she could claim as her own. In a nobler 
spirit than could have been ex2)ected from such a woman, 
Herodias rejected his mercy, and determined to share 
the fortunes of her banished husband. 

Up to the reign of Caligula, the Jews had enjoyed, 
without any serious interruption, the universal tolera- 
tion which Ivoman poli(*y permitted to the religion of 
the subj(^ct slates. If the religion had suffered a tempo- 
rarj’’ proscription at Iiome under Tiberius, it was as a 
foreign superstition, su])posed, from the misconduct of 
individuals, to be dangerous to the juiblic morals in the 
metropolis, Judaism remained undisturbed in the rest 
of the empire ; and, although the occasional insolence of 
the Eomaii governors in Judica might display itself in 
acts offensive to tlic religious feelings of the natives, yet 
tlie wiser and more liberal, like Vitellius, studiously 
avoided all interference with that superstition which 
they resp(.‘cted or despised. But the insane vanity of 
Caligula made him attempt to enforce from the whole 
emjiire those divine honours wdiich his jjredecesstjis con- 
descended to receive from the willing adulation of their 
subjects. Ev(a*y whenj statues were raised and temples 
built in honour of the deified Emperor. TJie* Jews could 
not submit to the mandate without viol at iim the iirst 

O 

principle of their religion, nor resist it without exposing 
their w hole nation to the resentment of their masters." 


" C>nr)[.are throi Djot wo verj rather the only valuable authorities 

curious t)\ by I’hilo, iMlversas Klac* for these events, 
cuir, et Legatione, chief or 
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The storm began to lower around them : its first vio- 
lence broke upon the Jews in Alexandria, where, how- 
ever, the collision with the ruling authorities first 
originated in the animosities of the Greek and Jewish 
factions, which divided the city. This great and popu- 
lous capital, besides strangers from all quarters, was in- 
liabited by three distinct races, the native Egj^ptians, 
Jews, and Greolcs. llie native Egyptians were generally 
avoided as of an inferior class ; but the Jews boasted ot 
edicts from the founder of the city, and from other 
monarchs of Egypt, which entitled them to equal rank 
and estimation with the descendants of the IMacedonian 
s(dtlers. J'hey Avero numerous : Philo calculates that in 
hlgypt they amounted to a million of souls.® They were 
opulent, and among the most active traders of that great 
(Mumnercial metropolis. It is probable that they were 
turbiil(‘nt, and not tlio peaceful and unoffending people 
describcHl by their advof*ate Philo — at all events they 
were odious to the Greek population. The Roman pre- 


o Till’s incliiilod flio J(?ws in Alex- 
andria, and sc’atUnvd settlers up to the 
borders of Ethiopia (p. o-o). 

'fradition thus speaks of the Syna- 
go;^ue in Alexandria: — “He ^vho luus 
never seen tln^ Double I hi 1 1 of Alex- 
andria has never holield the majesty 
of Israel. It rose like a great Palace 
(l>asilie;i) ; there was cnlonnade within 
eoloiinade ; at times a throng of people 
filled the. Imildiug twice as gro.at as 
that wliich w<'nt out of Egy]>t with 
Moses. d'here were seventy golden 
thrones within, inlaid witli precious 
stones and }>earls, according to the 
luimbor of tlie seventy el iers of the 
Sanhedrin. Each of these cost 25 
millions of gold denarii. In the midst 
arose an Alhamra of wood, on which 


stood the choir lender of the Synagogue. 
When any one rose to read iii the Law, 
the Presidi-nt waved a linen banner, 
and the people answered ‘ Amen.* At 
every beiiedietion which the Presi- 
ileiit spoke, lie waveil the banner, and 
the people answered * Amen.’ They 
did not sit promiscuously, hut each 
separate witli his guild, so that 
strangers who entered might join 
their guild, and every man find his 
own trade.” 

This remarkable illustration of the 
traditions of the Egyptian settlement 
0 ^ the Jews, which we are surprised 
to find in the Talmud, is quoted from 
the Suka, in Delitsch, Gesehichte der 
Judis^‘hen .• oesic, p. 26. 
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feet at tliis period ^Ya3 Flaccus Aqiiiliiis. For tlie five 
last years Flaccus liad administered the affairs of tliis 
important province, and the municipal government of 
this unruly city, with equal vigour and discretion. His 
attention to business ; his perfect acquaintance with tlio 
usages, interests, and factions of the whole country; 
his dignity on the tribunal of justice ; his prudence in 
suppressing all clubs and assemblies of the lower orders, 
which w^ere held under the pretence of religion, but 
w^ere acknowledged to bo dangerous to the public peace, 
excited universal admiration. He had introduced a 
system of good and equal laws into the city, while by 
constant reviews of the military forces ho had both im- 
proved the discipline of the army, and overawed the 
turbulent and disaffected by the display of his power. 
The death of Tiberius, according to Pliilo, wTought a 
total cliange in this wise and upright character. Flaccus 
had attached himself to tlie party of tlie younger Tibe- 
rius, and apprehended the resentment of the new Em- 
peror. lie became careless of business, remiss in all tlie 
great duties of his station, his vigorous mind seemed 
paralysed. The death of his friend Jlacro, who alone 
repressed tlie violence of Caligula, deprived him of his 
last hope of maintaining himself in the Imperial favour. 
He determined, therefore, to ingratiate himself with the 
people of Alexandria, in order that their good report 
might plead his cause, and commend tlie wisilom of his 
government with tlie Emperor. With this view he re- 
laxed the sternness of his police, and allowed the Gre- 
cian party to proceed to every outrage and insult on the 
hated Jewish population.^ The accidental arrival of king 


P Philo describes the Greeks who irifioK6troif AdfnruvfSf ypafifiaro- 
the eai of Flucous anf* exaspera<^ed *l<ri^tapoi, eraartdpxai^ 

hi4 agJni*. the Jews, as hLOvvcrioi, Xoirpdy/xouts, KUKwy iuperaif raoa- 
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Agrippa was the signal for this collision of the two fac- 
tions. On his way to Palestine, where he was going to 
take possession of his kingdom, Agi-ippa, to avail him- 
self of the Etesian winds, sailed direct to Alexandria. 
He arrived unexpectedly in the evening, and landed in 
the night, that he might avoid all unnecessary dis])lay. 
According to PJiilo, the sight of a Jew honoured with a 
royal title, and surrounded by guards, wliose armour 
glittered with gold and silver, exasperated the envious 
Alexandrians. They insulted him ; wrote pasquinades 
against him, probably alluding to the beggarly condition 
in which be had before appeared in Alexandria ; brought 
him on the stage, and even proceeded to a more offen- 
sive practical jest. 

There was a poor idiot named Carabas, who used to 
wand(‘r nal\cd about the streets, the butt of idle and 
mischievous boys. Him they seized, and placed on a 
lofty scat near the Gymnasium, dressed him in an old 
mat for a rol.)e, put a paper crown on liis head, and a 
cane in his hand for a sceptre. Boys, with sticks for 
1^11)01x18, went before him to represent his body-guard ; 
and, to complete the parody on the royal state of Agrij)2ia, 
some did him homage, some presented petitions, some 
adchessed him on affairs of state, and called him by a 
word which signified “ Lord ” in the Syrian language. 
Flaccus, though outwardly ho showed all possible respect 
to Agrippii, secretly connived at their insulting pro- 
ceedings, and even fomented them. Tliis, however, is 
the most improbable part of Pliilo’s story ; for if it was 
the main object of Flaccus to secure the favour of Ca- 


^i7r6\id€s. Lampon anJ Isidore were TroXataK, Kal rpSirov riva yty^wr}- 
famous libellers, perhaps also Diony- fievrjv vpbs *lovbaiov5 b.TrkxOeiavi 
fiius. Philo, edit, Mang., ii. p. 520. p, 5Cl~-t*.e almost iuuate hatred. 

He speaks afterwards about the 
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ligiila, no man of liis pmclence would unnecessarily have 
offended liis acknowledged Mend and favourite. Agvippa, 
probably, soon withdrew from the inhospitable city, 
bearing with him a decree of the Jews, in which they 
offered to Caligula all the honours compatible with their 
law. This decree Flaccus had promised to forward, but 
had treacherously withliolden from the knowledge of the 
Emp(U’or. .Encouraged by the appanmt connivance of 
the prefect, the Greek faction assembled in the theatre, 
and demanded, with loud cries, that .the statue of the 
Emperor should to placed in all the Jewish Proseucha), 
their oratories or 2)la(‘es of pray(u*. They then proeoeded 
to carry tlieir own demands into execution ; they cut 
down tlie tr(?es which surrounded those picturescpie 
plac(.‘S of worsliip, burned some, and profaned the rest 
by erecting images wit hin them ; in the most consideraldo 
tliey d(‘t(‘rmincd to place a groat statue in a cliariot 
cha^vn by four liorses. Not having a cliariot ready, they 
sc'ized an old one which had formerly belonged to Cleo- 
patra, an ancestress of the celeliratcd ptian queen of 
that name. A few days after tluar oratorii'S had thus 
bee n violated,^ ITaccus issued an edict, in which tlie Jews 
were called strangers, thus d<*priving them at once of 
tlanr boasted rights of citizenship. Philo would per- 
suade us tliat the Jews had not given the slightest pro- 
vocation, and here all these repeated outragi'S with the 
utmost meekness.*’ This is not probable; and the next 
measure of the governor seems as if it had been intended 
to separate the two conflicting parties, and so secure the 
peace of the distracted city. Alexandria was divided 


^ Philo uses .'i'lL, *.'ir ari^umont j propitiate heaven, as he assumes that 
a;^aiiist this viol ttion of the Proseucha* : ' they do most etlootively, by siii»plica* 
that tlie Jew;j depnvea th«dr ! +ionsfor the Augustiin family, p. 524. 
houses of praytr. would be unal.le to i * Do Legalione, p. r>t>r>. 
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into five quarters, named from tlie first five letters of 
the alphabet. Two of these were entirely peopled by 
Jews, and many of them dwelt scattered about in 
the other thr(?e. They were ordered to retire into one 
of tJiesc districts, which w^as so much too small to con- 
tain them, that they spread about upon the sea-shore 
and in the cemeteries. The vacant houses in tlie quarter 
from w'hicli they had retircnl were pillag(‘(l by the mob; 
tlui magazines and shops, wdiich Averc shut on account of 
a general mourning for Drusilla, the J^mperor’s sister, 
W'Cro broken 0 })en: the goods publicly shar(,‘d in the 
market-] )]ace. l^liilo complains that gn'at distress was 
(*aiised Ijy the jiledges Ixniig talcen away Irom the 
brokers, wh(‘nce it appears that the Jews had already 
taken up the prot’essioii of money-lenders.'* But this was 
not lh(3 Avorst. Co(.)ped up in one narrow' quarter of 
tlie city, tli(‘y b(‘gan to suffer dreadfully from the heat 
and unw'lj<*lcs()nien(‘ss of the air. IVstikmtial disorders 
hwMo out, and though the year Avas plentil’ul, they suf- 
fered all ihe miseries of famim^, for th(‘y Avere almost 
besieg(;d in their (piarter. Those Avho Aimtured out into 
the market Avero robbed, insulted, maltreated, ])ursued 
Avitli sticks and stones. Bloodslunl soon ensued; ijiany 
Avero slain Avith the swmd, others trampled to death; 
some, cAvn Avhile alive, Avero dragged by their heels 
through the stnnds. AYhen dead, their bodi(\s Avere still 
dragged along till they Avere torn to pieces, or so dis- 
figiu-ed that they could not be distinguished if at length 
recovered by their Iriends. Those Avho strayed out of 
the city to breathe the purer air of the country, or the 
strangers Avho incautiously entered the Avails to visit and 
relievo their friends, Avere treated in tlie same Avay, and 


• P. 52r>. 
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beaten with clubs till they were dead. The quays were 
watched, and on the landing of a Jemsh vessel, the mer- 
chandise was plundered, the owners and their vessel 
burned. Their liouses were likewise set on fire, and whole 
families, men, women, and cliildren, burned alive. Yet 
even this was a merciful death compared with the suf- 
ferings of others. Sometimes, from want of wood, their 
persecutors could collect only a few wet sti(.*ks, and over 
these, stifled with smoke, and half (‘onsumed, the miser- 
able victims slowly expired. Sometimes they would 
mock their sufferings by afleeted sorrow ; but if any of 
their own relatives or friends betrayed the least emotion, 
they were seized, scourged, tortured, and even crucified. ‘ 
During all these horrible scenes, Flaecus, who could 
at once have put an end to the tumult, looked on in 
calm indiflerence. He now, according to his accusc^r, 
openly took part against them. lie sent for the prin- 
cipal Jews, as if to mediate an accommodation, in 
reality only to find new pretexts for cruelty. The Jews 
had their Alabarch or chief magistrate, and their council 
or senate. Elaccus ordered thirty-eight of the most 
distinguished members of this body to be seizev], bound 
theiq as criminals, and, although it wns the Ihnperor’s 
birth-day, a day of general rejoicing, they wcim; brought 
into the theatre, and publicly scourged with such cruelty 
that many of them died instantly of the blows, (dlna-s, 
shortly after, of the mischiefs they received. It was 
thought an aggravation of this cruelty, that as there 
were different kinds of flagellation, according to the 
rank of the criminal, these distinguished men were con- 
demned to that usually inflicted on the basest. Those 
who escaped yith life, were tlirown into prison ; others 


< Cr.nipare the Do J p. 564, with the Adversus Flaccum. 
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of this miserable race were seized and crucified. It was 
the morning spectacle of the theatre to see the Jews 
scom'gcd, tortured both with the rack and with pullics, 
and then led away to execution ; and to this horrible 
tragedy immediately gucceeded farces and dances and 
other theatrical amusements. Women were occasionally 
seized and exposed to the public view — sometimes ftmale 
peasants were taken for Jewesses, when discovered they 
were let go ; if any doubt remained, swine’s flesh was 
brouglit and the women commanded to cat ; those who 
complied were released ; those who refused, treated with 
every kind of indignity. 

As if to justify these cruelties by an apparent dread 
of insurrection, Flaccus sent a centurion, Castus, to 
search all the houses of the Jews for concealed arms. 
T\n ‘ search was conducted with the utmost rigour, even 
the wouKui’s apartments ransacked, but no weapon was 
found luoj’o dangerous than common knives us(id for 
domestic purposes. 

At hngth the horn: of retribution arrived; all the 
attempts of Flaccus to secure the favoirr of Caligula were 
unavailing. A centurion, Bassus, was sent to arrest 
him. Flaccus had kept back a loyal address from the 
Alexandi’ian Jews, wliich ho had promised to transmit. 
It had reached Home, however, through Iving Agrippa. 
Bassus proceeded, not with the boldness of a messenger 
armed with an imperial edict, but as if he had to sur- 
prise an independent sovereign in the midst of loyal 
subjects.^ This seems to warrant a suspicion, either that 
Flaccus entertained some design of revolting, or at 
least, that Ids jiopularity at Alexandria was so great as 


“ 4k rod (r(p6dfta 4vSoKiiJi€iy ‘rrapcl fiov\€V(rdjii€ySy rt uedr^pov dirpaK- 
T(j> 7r\€((rT(p juepet t^s 7r6\€ws eVefca tov awrej. virrjpecriay 4pyd(raa$ai, 
rod ‘irpoai(r06fi€yoy ^\dKKoy /cal p. 333, 
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to render liis ra2)tnro difficult and dangerous. Bassus 
arrived at night, landed secretly, and found that Placcus 
was abroad, at h banquet given by one Stejdianio, a 
freedinau of Tiberius. One of his followers iningled 
with the guests, and tinding that .the governor was only 
attended by eight or ten slaves, Bassus suiTouiKh^l the 
chamber ^^itli liis soldiers, and displayed the Imperial 
edict. Flaccus at once saw his fate, and was l(‘d awav 
without resistance. It was the feast of Tabernacb^s: 
but the sad and 2:)crsecuted Jews had little inclination 
for the usual joy and merriment of the season. AVheti 
the rumour of the ap^u-ehension of Flaccais sju ead abroad, 
they siqiposod it to be a deee])tiou intended to tenq)t 
them to rejoicings which would bo cruelly r(3V(Mig(‘d. 
AVlien the intelligence wus continued, tiny l)eg;in, not 
to rejoif*e over the ruin of their enemy, for that A\as for- 
bidden in their humane law,'" but to jwaiso ({od; and 
during the whole night the i)eo2)lo W(‘ro occupied in 
hymns and songs of thanksgiving. ^Ilic wrath of heaven, 
as they believed, now pursued the miserable Flaccus ; 
he had a teiiqn ‘st nous voyage ; on liis arrival at Bonio 
ho was accused liy laimpon and Isidore, two nuai of the 
basest character;^ liis j)ro2)erty was confiscated, and he 
himself banislnMl first to Gyara., an island in the ri^geau 
Sea, proverhial for tlio Iiard fate of tliose nho nere 
exiled to its shores. By the interest of Lojiidus he 
obtained a commutation of this jninishment, and was sent 
to Andros, where lie arrived aftf‘r a disastrous voyage, 
and after having been an ohjoet of contmnpt or eommise- 


^ The words c riiilo : *Oi;« villains as painted, darkly cnon"h no 

(xfBa . . btfrirnr Ttjucopiais doubt, by Philo, arc curious studies of 

npbs rwv Upuv ptuwu Uoman and provincial manners and 
apOpufiroTru ctp, p. 3u4. morals at this jjcriod, 

* The live':, of these two conn 'owmutc j 
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ration in tlie various towns tlirougli wliicli lie passed. 
Pliilo asserts that lie was haunted by bitter remorse 
for his cruelties towards the Jews, lie A\as soon after 
put to death in a horrible maimer by order of Caligula."" 

Thus Philo describes the persecutions of the Jews in 
Alexandria, and the conduct of Flaccus; but it may be 
justly suspected that both the sulTeriiigs and the peaceful 
disposition of his countrymen are highly coloured ; and 
in the character and motives of Placcus there appears 
so much inconsistency as perpetually to remind us that 
we are rc'duced to follow the narrative of an advocate, 
not that of a dispassionate historian. 

A deputiition from each of the parties in Alexandria 
arrived in Pome, to lay the whole history of the late 
disturbances b(‘forc the Emperor. At the head of the 
Gj’ccian party was Apion, a man of elocpience, and a 
d(3t('rinin(;d enemy to the Jews; on the other side ap- 
peared Philo, the author from whose writings the recent 
account has been extra(;ted, a ptTSon of rank, for he 
was the brother of the Alabarch, and of umpiestioned 
ability. Tlio rec(‘ption which the Jewisli jiarty met 
with at first was apparently flattering ; Philo alone ap- 
prehended an unfavourable event. They presented a 
memorial, which the Emperor seemed to receive with 
gaiety and urbanity. They then followi'd the court to 
Puteoli : their great ohj(M*t was to obtain the security of 
their Pros^niclue from being desecrated by images. These 
oratories they possessed in (‘very city where they resided. 


^ I nin afrakl that the* mnnifest Her, the frightfnl rcone: he ends — 
.‘vatisfactioii witli whirh I’hilo relates roiavra /cal ^Xd.KKo'i 4Va0e, yev6iJ.€~ 
the horrible exocutior. of Flaecus vos AvI/cuSdraTT] nlaris toO juh 
shows that he was not very deeply vircpopaadai rwv louSaiwi/ €0j/os eTri- 
imhued with the humanity which he Kovpias r^s €k OeoO. p. 544, 
boasts of as iuciduited by his legislator. 
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Wliile tliey weisc discussing tlieir hopes of succeeding in 
tliis great object of their mission, suddenly a man rushed 
in with a pale and disordered countenance, and com- 
municated the dreadful intelligence, that an edict had 
been issued to place the statue of the Emperor within 
the Temple of Jerusalem.^ 

The mad vanity of Caligula had been irritated by the 
resistance of the Jews in Alexanchaa ; other circum- 
stances, combined with evil counsellors, made him de- 
termine to triumph over what he considered the disloyal 
obstinacy of this self-willed people. Caj^ito, a receiver 
of revenue in Judaea, at first a very j^oor man, ]j ad grown 
ricli in his employment, and apprehended that com- 
plaints of his exa(!tions might rea(*h the ear of the Em- 
peror. lie determined, therefore, that his accusers 
should appear in an unfavourable liglit, and, to this end, 
he persuaded certain [Greeks, who lived mingled uilli 
the native population in Jainnia, to build a miserable 
altar of brick in honour of Cains. The Jews, as he ex- 
pected, rose and demolislied tJio altar; they tlicn carried 
their complaints Ix Jore Capito himself, who seized the 
opportunity of representing the affair in Home as an 
act of wanton and un})rovoked sedition. 

The evil counsellors of Caligula wore Helicon, an 
Egyptian, a slave by birth, a bulToon by occupation, and 
Apelles,* a tragic actor, of Ascalon, in Syria. Both 


y This divine worship domnnded by j dotes coli velleiit,” Tac. Ann. i. 10; 
Cali,f,MiIa was more unexportod ami | of Aui;ustus. Compare I )(t Loratioric, 
offensive from the extreme ’••luctanee | p. 568. 

with which Au^ojstus usually ao- » If Apelles was instrumental in 
cepted, and the fjnidence, almost this transaction, he met willi just 
verential, wirb a , eh Tiberius usually thouj^h horrible retribution. Sue- 
declined, such honours. “ Nihil d. orum tonius relates, that as he was standing; 
honoribus relictijni cum se ternplis et with Caligula luar a statue of Juj)itor, 
effigje irurn I r-iim, per flam'i ■ les et soccr- the Emperor sudde i ly asked him which 
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tlicse men were born and brought up in hostility to the 
Jewish race. By their advice the fatal mandate was 
issued, that a gilded colossal statue of Caligula should 
be placed in the Holy of Holies, and that the Temple 
should bo ‘dedicated to Caius, the present and younger 
Jupiter. Tlie execution of the edict was intrusted to 
P. Petronius, wlio was appointed to succeed Yitolliiis as 
prefect of Syria. But before we describe the attempt 
to enforce this edict in Palestine, it may be well to an- 
tiinpate the fate of the Alexandrian deputation, which 
is related by Philo, and is ciniously characteristic both 
of the Emperor and of the estimation in wliicli the Jews 
were generally held. After a long and wearisome at- 
tendanc'o, the deputies were summoned to a final audience. 
To judge so gi-ave a cause, as Philo complains with 
great solemnity, the Emperor did not ajipcar in a public 
court, cmdrcled by tlie wisest of Lis senators ; tlie em- 
bassy was received in the apartments of two contiguous 
villas in the neighboinhood of Homo, called after Lamia 
and cnas. The bailiffs of those villas were com- 
manded at the same time to have all the rooms thrown 
open for the Emperor’s inspection. The Jews entered, 
made a profound obeisance, and saluted Caligula, as 
Augustus and Empei-or'— but the sarcastic smile on the 
face of Caius gave them little ho])o of success.'^ ‘‘You 
are tlien,” he said, sho^nug his teeth as he spoke, “ those 
enemies of the goils who alone refuse to acknowledge 
my divinity, but worship a deity whose name you dare 
not pronounce ’’—and here, to the horror of the Jews, 


of the two wns the gronter. Apelles 
hesitated, and (’alisiila oniorcd him to 
be scourged with the utmost violence, 
praising the sweetness of his voice all 


the time that he was shrieking in hi^ 
agony. 

• (TapKd^wi' yap &jna Ka\ (r€(rr)p^i» 
p. 597 
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he uttered the awful name.'* The Greelv deputies from 
Alexandria, who were present, thoup;ht themselves cer- 
tain of their triumpli, and began to sliow their exultation 
by insulting gestures ; and Isidore, one of the accusers of 
Flaccus, came forward to aggravate tlie disobedience of 
the Jews. He accused them of being the only nation 
who had refused to sacrifh'e for the Emperor. The Jews 
with one voice disclaimed tlie calumny, and asserted 
that tl)ey liad three times offered sacrifice for the welfare 
of the Emperor — and indeed liad been tlie first to do so 
on his a<-*cession. ^M>e it so,” re joint'd the Emperor, 
“ye have sacrificed for me, but not to me.” I'he Jews 
stood aghast, and trembling. On a suddi'n, Cains liegaii 
to run all over the liouso, up stairs and domi stairs; in- 
specting the iiK.m s and tlie women’s apartmtaifs ; tindiug 
fault, and giving orders, Avhile the poor Jews followed 
him from room to room, amid the mocdviny of the at- 
tendants. After lie had given Iiis ord(‘i*s, the Emperor 
suddenly turned round to them : A\diy is it that you 
do not eat pork ? ” The wliole ('oiirt burst into ])eals of 
laughter. The Jews temperately re})lied, that different 
nations have ddferent usages : some persons would not 
eat lamb. ‘‘Tiny are light,” said tlio Empe*ror; “it is 
an insipid meat.” After further trial of th(*ir patiimee, ho 
demanded, with his usual aliruptuess, on Avhat they 
grounded their right of citizenship. Tliey began a. long 
and grave legal argiimcmt; but they had not proceeded 
far wiien Cains began to run up and down tluj great 
hall, and to oi’der that some blinds, of a kind of‘ trans- 
parent stone, like glass, which admitted the light and 


^ tLKUTovOfxaffTou , . tcal ^va- €ly Oe/xirbUf ov^ Si€pfi7iv4v€iv 

Tuvas as bvpaihv^ Ibid. 

irp6(rp7i<ra, %i' bvdi- dKou- 
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oxcliidcd the heat and air, shonld be put np against the 
TNindows.^^ As lie left that room, he asked the Jews, 
witli a more courteous air, if they had anytliing tf) say 
to liim ; tlioy began again tlieir harangue, in the middle 
of wliich ho started away into another eliamber, to see 
some old paintings. The ambassadors of the Jews at 
length were glad to retreat, and felt happy to escape 
with their lives. Caius gave them their dismissal in 
these words : ‘‘Well, after all, they do not scorn so bad ; 
hut rather a poor foolisli people, who cannot believe 
that I am a god.”‘^ 

I'hv^ instructions to Potronius, appointed governor of 
Syria, vero distinct and precise; he was to place the 
statue of Caligida in the Temple of Jerusalem at all 
hazards.'^ H() was to withdraw, if necessary, the two 
legions which were \isnally stationed on the Euphrates. 
Yet he was too prudent and humane not to licsitato ; he 
called a council, where the bigoted attachnnait of the 
Jews to their Temple, and their i'onnidable nuiiibei’s, 
both in Tiuhea and other countric's, were discussed. Put 
it was unanimously agreed that the maiidatii of the 
Emperor w as imperative ; and Petroniiis issued out orders 
to the Sido.iian workmen to make the statue. Ho then 
collected his troops, and went into wintcT-quartei-s at 
Ptolemais. TTo had made knowm to the priests and 
rulers of the Jews the designs of tlio Emperor ; but no 


^ ro7s vd\cf} Xcukt} ’jrapaTr\7}(riois 
8ia(pav4(ri KiOois. 

I’liilo relates some eurioiis acts of 
Calijiula’s self-ileification (wc must 
mncmljev that it is a Jew writes; 
but notliiiig seems to Jiave been too wild 
for this mad youth): his assuming the 
attributes /irst of deities of the second 
order, then those of the first ; dressing 
YOL. II. 


himself like Hercules, and Bacdius, 
and the Dioscuri ; then calling liiin- 
sclf Ib rmes, Apollo, ainl Mars. Pliilo 
well tails it dd€<cT<lT7jv 
(Tr\ p. 5,':) 7. 

® Compare throughout Jo'.e})h. Ant. 
.wiii. 8, with Philo de Legatioiie. In 
tlie 8yi-ian transactions I am more in- 
clined to follow Josephus. 

L 
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sooner had the intelligence spread, than many thousands 
of the people assembled from all quarters, without dis- 
tinction of rank, age, or sex. They covered the country 
for a great distance like a vast cloud ; tlioy were un- 
armed and defenceless; many of them were clad in 
sackcloth, and had ashes on their heads, and every 
mark of the deepest mourning. All with one voice de- 
clared their steadfast and deliberate resolution to sacri- 
fice their lives, rather than consent to tlie pi’ofanation 
of tlicu* Temple. Petronius sternly rebuked them, and 
insisted on liis own obligation to fulfil the positive com- 
mands of liis sovereign. They answered, that they were 
as much bound to resi^ect tlie ordinances of their God — 
that no fear of death would induce them to the viola- 
tion of their Law^ — that they dreaded the wrath of their 
God more than tliat of the Emperor. 

Petronius shrank from the horrible task of com- 
moneiiig a W'ar of massacre and extermination for such 
an object ; and in order to obtain more certain infor- 
mation on the state of the country, he left his troops 
at Ptolemais, and himself, with some of his more dis- 
tinguished officers, moved to Tiberias. Here many of 
the rulers, and the people by thousands, crow^dod again 
into his presence. Once more Petronius urged tlie 
power of the Homans, the positive mandate of the 
Emperor, and the uniform obedience of all otlv3r nations. 
The Jews replied with entreaties and supplications, 
that he w^ould not think of violating their sanctuarv 
with the images of man. “Arc ye resolved, then,’’ 
said the Homan, “ to wage war against your EmpiU-or ?” 
“We ha\c no thought of war,” they replied unani- 
mously: ‘ but we will submit to be massacred rather 
than infringe our Law ” — and at once the whole body 
fell with their faces to the earth, and declared that 
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they were ready to offer their tlu’oats to the swords of 
the soldiery. 

For forty days this scene lasted : it was the time for 
sowing;^ and the whole land remained uncultivated. 
Aristobulus, the brother of Agrippa — lielcias, called the 
Great — and others of the most distinguished men of the 
nation — appeared before Petronius, and remonstrated 
with him on the impolicy of reducing a nourishing j)ro- 
vince to a desert, from whicli no tribute could be dra^vn. 
The people, they urged, were obstinately determined not 
to till the soil, and would betake themselves to robbery ; 
so that it was impossible to calculate the dreadful results 
of his persisting in the odious measure. They entreated 
that he would forward their representations to Caligula, 
in liopes that the Emperor might yet be persuaded to 
relent. 

'riic humane Petronius, after holding a council with 
his friends, resolved to risk the wrath of the Emperor, 
rather than deluge the whole country witli blood.^ Ac- 
cording to one account, he determined not to forward 
the peti ion of the Jews, but to delay, under the pre- 
tence of allowing time for the statue to be tinished ; 
and to represent the inconvenience of 2)ermitting the 
province to remain uncultivated, more j^articularly as the 
Emperor and the court were about to visit Alexandria. 


^ Joseph. Ant. xviii. 8,4. According 
to Philo, of gathering in the harvest. 

According to Pliilo, Petronius luid 
some glimmerings of what f’hilo calls 
Jewish philosophy ; aW Itx* 'riya 
Ka\ avrhsy ws eoiKeVj ivavcrfiara rijs 
lovSaiKrjs <l>i\o(ro^Las a/xa tcaX ^v<re- 
fieias' €iT€ Ka\ irdxtn irpo/xaOdjv 
cVeica rrjs ‘rrcpl iraideldy airovdij^f 
fire Kal a<p* Iv rwv ivirpo- j 


Trevtrei', iy Zis *lov^a7oi KaO' eKd<rrriu 
nh\iv iiarl TranirKride^s 'Aalas re 
Kal 2uptas* eire Kal 
(ivTu) diareOels, dvTTjKocp kuI &vto~ 
Kf\€V(rT(p Kal avTOjudOei rivi vphs 
rh, 0710067)5 4 >v(T€i, This is a 

c’lrious passage, as ii a knowledge of 
the Jewish religion was a p«u*t of good 
education. 

L 2 
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But whatever turn he gave to the affair in his despatches 
to Eome, ho assembled the people at Tiberias ; declared 
liis determination to suspend the execution of the decree 
till he sliould receive further instructions ; and promised 
that he would use all his interest to obtain the total 
repeal of the edict. He well knew tlie danger to whicJi 
he exposed himself by his disobedience to the Imperial 
decree ; but lie was willing to stand tlie liazard in order 
to preserve the Jewish people from the liorrors of war. 
He exhorted them in the mean time to disperse peace- 
ably, and betake themselves to th(4r usual occuiiations 
and to the tillage of their lands. The season had be(?n 
uncommonly sultry ; the customary rains had not fallen. 
But scarcely had IVtronius ended Ins speecli, tlian tlio 
day, wliich liad been till then serene, became overcast, 
and the sliowors began to fall. The peo])I(‘ saw the 
mark of the Divine approbation with unmingled satis- 
faction ; Petroniiis himself is said to have been greatly 
struck by this singular coincidence. 

The Jews, however, owed their security rather to tlie 
interest of their king with the Emperor, than to the 
humanity of tlie prefect. Throughout the history of the 
whole preceding transaction, our two authorities, Philo 
and .Tosephus, have differed in many most imjiortant 
paidiculars. It is scarcely possible to reconcile their 
narrative of the conduct of Agrippa. A(,*cording 1o the 
former, the despatches of Petronius thnnv Caligula into 
one of his most violent paroxysms ol* I'ury. Before he 
had recovered, Agrippa entered, and from the Em])eroj*’s 
fiery eye and disoi dered countenance, apprehended that 
something was wrong. Caligula suddenly turned upon 
him, and »''oke out into the bitterest re]>roachcs against 
his c untiymen for their obstinate resistance to his will. 
The Jewish prim e was so a])})alled, that ho trembled in 
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evciy limb ; he fainted away ; and would have fallen to 
the gi’oiind, but that his attendants caught him, and 
removed him from the Imperial presence. Till the next 
evening ho remained without giving signs of life and 
consciousness. At length he opened his eyes, and tlien 
fainted again. The third day he came to himself, and 
inquired with a shudder whether lie was still in the 
dreaded presence of the Emperor. His attendants 
urged liim to rise, to batlic and take refreshment ; he 
refused u\\ sustenance, except some flour and pure 
water. Ho then sat down, and wrote a long letter to 
Cains ; but that whi(*h is extant in Pliilo’s work dis- 
plays too much of the Alexandrian orator to induce us 
to suppose it geuuine.^^ Sii(*h is the narrative of Philo — 
that of Josephus is more (Teditable to the cliaracter of 
the king. Agrippa having entertained Caligula at a 
banquet so sumptuous as to ex(uto astonishment even 
in that ag(i of prodigal luxury and magnifleenco, the 
Era])eror offered to grant any r(apiest that he might 
make. Agrippa, with a f(H*lijig worthy of one who had 
the blood of the Asmoneans in his veins, instead of 
demanding an accession of wcniltli or territory, im- 
mediately petitioned for the repeal of the fatal edict. 
The wounded priih; of Caligula struggled hard with his 
attachment to Agrippa, and with the shame of for- 
feiting the Imperial word, which ho had given with so 
much publicity. At last, however, he relented, and the 
fatal decree was suspended. At the same time the dis- 
obedience of Petnudus was not to be pardoned. A letter 


“ This lettor, even if the deelama- empire ; as not merely tl^e people of 
tory work of Pliilo, is curious as illus- the Holy Land, but as settled in all 
tratiiig the position which the Jews parts of the Eastern world, in Asia 
supposed themselves to hold in the Minor, Greece, Libya. 
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was written, in which he was accused of having preferred 
the bribes of the Jews to his allegiance to his sovereign ; 
and he was commanded to prepare himself, as about to 
undergo the most exemplary punishment. But tliis 
letter was accidentally delayed, and the news of Cali- 
gula’s death reached Potronius first. If Philo is to be 
credited, this event was equally fortunate for the Jewish 
nation ; for Caligula, with his customary irresolution, 
repented of his lenity, and ordered a colossal statue of 
bronze to be cast, which he intended, when he should 
arrive at Alexandria, where he was to be solemnly in- 
augurated as a god, to have placed by stealth in the 
Temple of Jerusalem.* 

It might seem as if the skirts of that tremendous 
tempest, which was slowly gathering over the native 
country and the metropolis of the Jewish nation, broke, 
and discharged their heavy clouds of ruin and desola- 
tion successively over each of the more considerable, 
though remote, settlements of the devoted people. The 
Jews of Babylonia had now their turn. There is some- 
thing very remarkable in the history of tliis race, for 
the most part descendants of those families which had 
refused to listen to the summons of Zorobabel, Eziu, 
and Nehemiah, and to return to the jiossession of their 
native country. It was, perhaps, natural that men born 
in a foreign region, and knowing the lovely land of their 
ancestors only by tradition, or by tlio half-forgotten 
descriptions of their departed parents, should hesitate 
to abandon their houses, their fields, and their posses- 


* Jost that of all this affair Ueberlieferung hat kaum eine dunkelc 

there is haidly an obscure tra(5c in Erinnerung von den ganzen Vorfolle.*' 
1,V Babb nical ventings — ** Was noch Jud. i. p. 360. 
seltaaUber orecheint, die mbbinische 
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sions, in the hospitable country to which their fatliers 
had been transported by force, but where they them- 
selves liad become naturalized. But the singular part 
of their history is this, that though willing aliens from 
their native Palestine, they remained Jews in character 
and religion ; they continued to be a separate people, and 
refused to mingle themselves with the population of the 
country in wliich they were domiciliated. While those 
who returned to the Holy Land were in danger of 
forming a mixed race, by intermarriages with the neigh- 
bouring -tribes, which it required all the sternest exercise 
of authority in their rulers to prevent, the Babylonian 
Jews were still as distinct a people as the whole race of 
Israel has been since the final dispersion. They ad- 
liered together, though wanting as well the bond of per- 
secution, as the deep religious hope of restoration to the 
promised land in more than their ancient glory; for 
this hope was obviously not strong enough to induce 
them to avail themselves of the present opportunity of 
return, at the price of their possessions in the IMedian 
dominion Nor did they, like the Jews of Alexandiaa, 
become in any degree independent of tlie great place of 
national worship ; they were as rigid Jews as if they 
had grown up within sight of the Temple. They still 
looked to the Holy of Holies at Jerusalem as the centre 
of thch faith : they regularly sent their contributions to 
its support. The passionate attachment to tlum' native 
country gave place to a more remote, though still 
profound, attachment to the religious capital of their 
people. The Temple became what the Caaba of Mecca 
is to the Mohammedans, the object of the ])rofoundest 
reverence, and sometimes of a pious pilgrimage; but 
the land of their fathers had lost its hold on their affec- 
tions ; they had no desire to excha""ge the level plains 
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of Babylonia for the rich pastures, the golden corn- 
fields, or the rocky vineyards of Galilee and Judaea. 
This Babylonian settlement was so nuinerons and 
flourishing, that Pliilo more than once intimates the 
possibility of their marching in such force to the assist- 
ance of their brethren in Palestine, in case the Koman 
oppression was carricxl to excess, as to make .the i‘at(3 of 
the war veiw doubtful.^ Their chief city, Nearda, was 
strongly situated in a bend of the river En|)!i!*atos, 
which almost surrounded tlie town. Here, in a ])la(*o 
impregnable to the Parthian robbers, the J(*ws oi ^Ii'so- 
potamia Iiad made a sort of treasuiy, in whi(fli tjiey laid 
up the tribute of two drachms a head, whi(*li was n.*- 


^ *'E(p60ovu Se avrhu (Potroniuiii) 
Kal til TZipau Ev(ppdrov dvydjueif 
^det yap Ba/3u\icya Kal “iroAAay 
^AAas ru^y ^arpaneiwy virh 'lovBaiecy 
Karexojaeya? .... Ho dieadwl a 
general insurrection of the Jews from 
all lands, who, gathering on every 
side, might hem iiiin in, and crush 
him befoic aid could arrive, p. 578. 

Agrii>]»a in his letter says; — Ko2 
oriunw ris "n^pav Ev<ppdTou. Tldfrai 
yap /itpovi ^pax^os [Ba^vKuiuos 
Kal Tuv &\\o}y 2oTpa7r€id;i' tii dp€- 
rSicrav exovcri tV KVK^fp y^v) 
lovdaiovs €X£>y<ri»' oiK^ropas. p. .‘{87. 
The whole of this alVair, related by 
Josephus, gives a notion of the 
formidable numbers of the Jews in 
these regions. Josephus expitfssly say.s 
that the Jews hoped that all their 
countrymen beyond tlie iiuphrates 
would join in tin; insurrection. 
*IovSaiufy di- iv rb Cnrip Evtffpdrrjy 
6fi6<pv\ov auyevip07}ffi<r0ai cr<piariy 
ifAricray. B. J., i. 2. 

This Bii by Ionian getu'ernent iz of 


great impmtam'C in .b'wish history, 
not k'ss })cihap.s in Christian. I have 
long hehl anti more than once *x>- 
pressed a stroitg opinion t!);it the 
Babylon from whicli St. IVter’ Epistle 
wa.s datetl is tliis l{abylonian s«*ttlo- 
meiit. What more likely than that 
the Apostle of the Ciivimcisioti should 
pl.'ice hiinsolf in the mitl.-^t of bis bn.*- 
thren in that ipiartor, and adilress 
.as it were a pastoral b-tter to the 
conterminous settlement', in Asia? 

It must have been h>r tl)csc Jews, 
dwelling among the dva /3apj8dpouy, 
that Josephus wrote the first version 
of his ‘Jewish War’ in their native 
tongue (Aramaic). It .shows tlicir im- 
p^>rtanoo at the period immc<liafcly 
after the Jewish war, even to a man 
so entirely Uomanisod as Josi*pbi;s. d 
TOiS 6.yuj fSapjSdpois rp irarpicp <p(i)yy 
ervyrd^as kyirr€fi}pa irp^rfpov. It 
must have been address^sl to his conn- 
tryinen, who spoke their own language 
in tho{?e regions. 
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celvod for tlie service of the Temple, and at stated 
iiitervnis transfeiTod to Jerusalem. In this (nty were 
two orpluiTis, named Asinai and Anilai, who had been 
bred u[) as weavers, probably of those ricli stuffs for 
whicli liaby Ionia was so long celebrated. On some ill- 
usage IVoin the master-iiiaiiulacturer, they fled to a low 
district between two branches of tlie river, where there 
were rich meadows, and a place where the slu^pherds 
used to lay up their stores for the winter. There a 
numb(‘r of indigent and discontented youtlis gathered 
around tlieni, and they became the captains of a formid- 
able l»and of robbers. Tlicy l)uilt a strong foitress, 
secured by the inai’slies around, and levied tribute on 
tlie sh(*ph(‘rds, whom, however, tliey defeiubul from all 
o1hi*r assailants, ^blie 8atrap of Ihibylon detmaniiied to 
suppress them, and siuzed the favoiiVable opportunity of 
tlie 8al)l)ath for his attack. Asinai happened to be 
reposing among a. number of his followers, whose arms 
lay scattered around: he suddeidy exclaimed, I hear 
the traiu[)ling of horses; it must be more than a troop 
of wild lines in tln^ir jmstures, for I hear likew ise the 
jingling of the bridles.” Spies were sent out, and the 
Avhole band determined to sacrifice their respect for the 
Sabbath to their self-jirescu’vation. They attacked and 
defeated their assailants with groat slaughter. Arta- 
banus, the l\ing of Parthia, heard with admiration of 
their extraordinary valour, and sent to olTer terms of 
accommodation. Anilai was sent to the court, where 
the king pledging his jiersonal honour for their security, 
Asinai w as persuaded to follow^ him. The king received 
them with great courtesy, admired their singular cor- 
})oral strimgtli and taetivity, and refused all the secret 
solicitations of his officers to rid himself by treachery of 
such dangerous men. Ho even appointed Asinai to the 
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supreme command in Babylonia, with strict injunctions 
to suppress all robbers. Asinai conducted himself with 
equal vigour and prudence, and rose to the highest 
degi’ee of wealth and power. But wcaltli and power 
led to their usual consequences, insolence and injustice. 
Anilai became enamoured of the nitb of a Parthian 
chieftain, whom he excited to hostilities, and slow. 
Tliis woman, to the great oftbnee of the dews, adlierod 
to the Parthian religion. The Jews strongly urged 
on the brother, Asinai, the imperative no('essity of 
preventing this breach of the law in Ids own family. 
Asinai at length strongly remonstrated with his brother, 
and insisted on the dismissal of the woman. His 
remonstrances w^ero fotal to himself; for the Parthian 
woman, apprehending some further exercise of authority, 
poisoned Asinai ; and thus the supreme authority passed 
into the hands of Anilai. Anilai, with equal Imivery, 
but far less prmhmce and virtue than his brother, at- 
tacked the territory of ]\rithridates, a Parthian cldef- 
tain of the highest rank and connected by marriage 
with the king, siirjnnsed him by an unexpected attack 
on the Sabbath, and took him prisoner. Contrary to the 
advice of his more desperate asso(‘iates, he refused to put 
the captive to d(?ath, and releaso<l him. The royal wife 
of ]\[ithridates, furious at the disgrace, instigated her 
husband to revenge ; and they assembled considerable 
forces. Anilai, disdaining to rely on tJio strength of 
his marshes, advanced a great way into the jtains, 
where his troojis suffered gri<ivously from want of wat('r. 
In this state they were attacked by ]Mitbridatos, and 
totally defeated. But desperate adventurers fkx^ked 
from all quarters to the standard of Anilai; his losses 
were speedily restored, and he waged a mamuding war 
and cariied fixe and suord into the Babylonian villages. 
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The Babylonians sent to Ncarda, the chief settlement 
of the Jews, to demand the surrender of Anilai. Those 
in Nearda were unable or unwilling to comply with 
this ord(^r. At length the Babylonians surprised the 
camp of the robber, when his soldiers were sunk in 
debaucheiy and sleep, slew the whole band, and Anilai 
himself. 

The Babylonians were not content with vengeance 
against the offenders, but began to commit dreatlful re- 
prisals on tlie wliole Jewish population. Tlic Jews, 
unable to resist, fled in great numbers to Seleucia : six 
y(3ars after, many more took refuge from a pestilence in 
the same city. Seleucia happened to be divided into 
two factions; one of the Greeks, tlie other of tlie 
Syrians. The Jews threw tliemselves into the scale of 
the Syrians, who thus obtained a superiority, till the 
Greelfs came to terms with the Syrians; and both par- 
ties agreed to fall upon the uniiap[)y Jews. As many as 
50,000 men were slain. The few who escaped fled to 
Ctesipliom Even there the enmity of the Sedeucians 
pursued tiieiu ; and at length tlu3 smvivors took refuge 
in their old (piarters, Nearda and Xisibis. 

The assassination of Caligula delivered the Jews 
within the Boman dominion from their immediate 
danger, and delayed the fatal hour which his madness 
seemed rapidly hasttming. Agrippa was in Borne at 
that critical period, and, during the confusion which en- 
sued, he sustained an important part. Ilis conduct was 
honourable to his fe(‘1ings, as well as to his address and 
influence. He alone paid the lust honours to his mur- 
dered friend and Emperor. He then became mainly 
instrumental in the peaceful re-establishment of tliat 
order of things, which, however different from Avhat an 
ardent lover of the old Komau L'oerty might have 
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desired, ^vas perhaps the best which tlie eircumstance& 
of the times would admit. Ho persuaded tlio Senate 
to abandon their unavailing resistance to the infuriated 
soldiery ; reassured the weak and unambitious spirit of 
Claudius; and at the same time dissuaded him from 
takiim- those violent measures ai^ainst the Reiuite, to 
which tlio army were urging liim, and wliifdi would have 
deluged Rome with blood.^ 

His services wore amply repaid by the grateful Em- 
peror. Agrippa receivcxl the investitures of all the 
dominions wbicli l)elong(‘d to the (rreat Hurod. »Iuda'a 
and Samaria were ni-united with Galilee, Pera^a, and 
the provinces beyond Jordan, in one kingdom : Abilene, 
the distri(*t at the foot of Antilil)anus, was add(‘d. Jferod, 
liis brother, roceiv<vl the kingdom of Oliidcis. This 
donation of the Jewish kingdom was made with the 
utmost jMiUieity: the edi<*t which announced it con- 
tained a high culogiuni on Agrippa : and the act was 
registen'd on a brass tablet, in the Capitol. A treaty 
was formally cone hided betw(‘(m the ihupc^ror and 
Agri])pa, in the Forum. 

The death of Caligula was the signal for new commo- 
tions in Alexandj’ia. Tin) Jews a t tempt (‘d to recover 
their former rights. Claudius issued a tempiu’ate edict, 
favouralJe to the Jewish inhabitants of that city, and 
confirming their ja-ivileges.^" This was folh)wed by a 
second genend decree^, Avhicli secured tlie freedom of 

* This important part assumed hy j 1. x. p. G70. Th*' fact, howevpr, 

Agrippa in the restoration of tho ein- that decrees so favounible to Agrippa 
pire rests on tiie autJiority of Jose- and to the Jews were issued hy Clau* 
phus, Ant. xix. 4, and B. J., ii. 11. diiis, seems to couhnn the supposition 
1, 4. The Iv iiari historians are that Agrij>[>a rendered valuable services 
silent, except Dion, who says inraden- to the KmjMnor on his accession, 
tally Ih: ("laudius made grants to ® Tlie two edicts in Joseph. Ant. 
Agrippa: frufjt,irpd^oyri c: ^y-uo- xir. 5, 
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religious worship to the Jews tliroiighout the empire : 
Lit the same time tliey were admoiiislied to behaye with 
decency to tlie religions of other people. Under this 
decree the inhabitants of Dora were condemned by Pe- 
tronius, for wantonly insulting a Jewisli synagogue by 
placing a statue of Claudius witliiii its walls. 

Agrip])a returned to his hingdom in great splendour, 
lie displayed the utmost respect for the national reli- 
gion ; lie hung up in the Temjde the golden chain 
which Caligula had bestowed upon him, of equal weight 
with tlie iron one witli which he had been bound as a 
prisoner, as a memorial of the rapid change of human 
fortune and of the protection of Almighty Providence. 
Me observed the Mosaic law with gi’eat exactness; 
offered sacrifice everyday; and abstained from every 
legal impurity, in all other respects Agrippa aimed at 
popularity ; he remitt<‘d the house tax of tlie inhabitants 
of J(‘rusah‘m.” Yet tlie stcriuT zealots looked on with 
jealousy; and while he was absent at Cmsarea, one 
Simon a Nsembli'd a number of the peoph^ ; at'cused him 
of violating the, law, probably on accinint of his fondness 


" The Ji’abhfnirnl arc pv.C iv.'pvt lor tlic cojiimon usages, 

iler to tlie ineiuniT <>r v\gii]>j)a: tiny . It was a ousloni that Lrklal jtroivs- 
rlwell on tlu* gciitlene.-s i't’ liis ! sions should give way hotoro the 

tion. On the eightli day of tin* Kea-'t • king. saw a bridal ]U'fH!es- 

of Tal)oni:i( I('S, wlicii tlie T«*rah was | si<»u eoining towards liiin, and turned 

read, “'I’hoii shall set him king over ! int<i a siile st rec't to let it pass. Jost, 

thee wliorn the Lord shall clioose. , . j i. 4'Jt). 

Thou mayest not set a str.mger over A more doubtful instance of his 

thee, whicli is not lliy brother” rcsjioet for the Law is recorded, In- 

l^Dcut. xvii. Ih), Agri]^}T«i hurst intu steail of exeeuting criminals condemned 
tears, for he >vas of foreign deseent. to death, he let iluo; tight iis gladi- 
But a cry arose, “Be troubled, ators in Ifis splendid am])h theatre a u 
King Agrippa ; thon art onr brother.” Ihu ytus, and kill each other. See next 
They thought no doubt of his kindred page, 
with the Asmonean family. lie had 
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for theatric exhibitions, and demanded his exclusion 
from the Temple. Agrippa sent for Simon to Caesarea ; 
placed liim by his side in the public theatre, and mildly 
inquired whether he saw anything contrary to the Law. 
Simon was silent ; upon wliich Agrippa dismissed him 
without molestation.® 

The conduct of Agrippa to Silas, one of liis faithful 
followers, though more severe, can scarcely be con- 
sidered as an exception to the general mildness of his 
disposition. Silas had steadtastly adhered to his for- 
tunes, and received as a rcAvard the command of his 
forces. But presuming on his services, he was per- 
petually reminding the king of his former low condition. 
Ilis insolence, at last, provoked Agrippa to dismiss Silas 
from his employment, and imprison him. Once ho 
relented; but the intractable Silas treated his over- 
tures with the utmost arrogance ; and Agrippa left 
him in confinement. Agi*ippa exoreiscnl his supreme 
aiitliority in Jerusalem by continually displacing the 
High Briost. He first deposed Theophilus, son of 
Annas, and substituted Simon, named Canthorus, son of 
Bocthus. Afterwards he ofl’ered the dignity to Jona- 
than, son of Annas, who declined it, and his brother 
Matliias was appointed. Before the close of his reign 
he degraded Mathias, and substituted Elionmus, son of 
Simon Canthems. 

Agi’ippa iidierited tfie magnificent taste for building 
w'hicli distinguished the elder ITcrod. At Berytus, a 
city wliich he highly favoured, he built a sjJendid 
theatre, where the most costly musical rixliibitions were 
display<?d: and in an amphitheatre in the same city, 
two troops of gladiators, malefactors, of 700 each, were 


* Joseph. Ant. xix, 7. 4. 
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let loose upon eacli other ; and thus horribly fulfilled 
the sentence of the law. 

In Jcinisalem he commenced a more useful work. To 
the north of the city, a new suburb, called Bezctha, had 
grown up : this lie encircled with a wall ; and was pro- 
ceeding to strengthen the whole line of fortifications 
roiuid the city.^ But Vibius Marsus, who had succeeded 
Longinus as Prefect of Syria, beheld this proceeding 
with great suspicion ; and, on account of his representa- 
tions at Borne, Agrippa thought it prudent to desist 
from the work. 

Marsus watched all the motions of the Jewish monarch 
with the same jealousy. Agrippa, probably with an 
innocent view of displaying his magnificence, assembled 
five kings at a great entertainment in Tiberias ; Herod, 
king of (Jluilcis, his brother ; Antiochus, king of Com- 
niugene; Lot ys, king of the Lesser Armenia ; Sampsi- 
geraiius, king of Emesa; and Polemon, king of Pontus. 
Marsus arrived at the same time ; and Agrippa, out of 
respect, went forth to receive him: the imperious Koinan 
sent orders to the several kings to withdraw themselves 
into their own territories. Agrippa was greatly offended ; 
and sent a letter to Claudius, earnestly entreating the 
recall of Marsus. 

Unhappily, besides his splendom’, munificence, and 
conformity to the law, Agri2i2)a sought other means of 
ingratiating himself with his Jewish subjects — the jier- 
secution of the iinoirending Christians. He put to death 
James, the brother of tSt. John, and threw St. Peter into 
prison.'^ 

P This wall, according^ to Josenhus, troKiufiois relxoSf ^\ikqv t,;' TfhetrOkp 
would have rendered Jerusalem im- iLwfjvvrop r^u iu Pu/nalois ivoirjee 
pregnable to the Komans. rriXiKovrop voKiopKic \ B. J., ii. 11. 6. 
yap 7r€pi0d\\eiy ifp^aro rois ‘Icpu- ^ Acts xii. 2. 
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Having completed a reign of throe years over the 
whole of Palestine, Agrippa ordered a splendid festival 
at Caesarea, in Iionour of the Ihnperor. J\riiltitndes of 
the higliest rank Hocked together ironi all (piarters. On 
the second day of the spectacle, at the early daA\Ti, tlie 
king entered the theatre in a robe of silver, which glit- 
tered with the morning rays of the sun, so as to dazzle 
the eyes of the wliole assenddy, and excite general ad- 
miration. Some of his flatterers set up a shout — 
present god.” Agrippa did not repress tlie impious 
adulation wliich spread flirough the tlieatre. At tliat 
moment lie look(Kl u]), and saw an owl ])ea*chr‘d over liis 
head, on a rope. The owl ha<l once lierai to him a bird 
of good omen. AYhilo ho was in chains at liome, a 
fellow jB’isoner, a German, had augured, from the ap- 
pearance of one of these birds, his futur(> splendid 
fortmie : but he had added this sohmin warning, that 
when ho saw that bird again, at thi' Ino'ght of Ids for- 
tune, he would die within five days. Tln^ fatal omen, 
proceeds Josephus, ])ior(M‘d the heart of the king ; and 
with deep melancholy, he said, ‘‘Your god will soon 
suffer the common lot of mortality.” He was imme- 
diately struck, in the language of tlie sacred volume, by 
an angel. He was seized with viohmt internal j)ains, 
and carried to his palace. There .he lingered five days 
in extreme agony; b(,*ing ‘‘ eaten of worms,” the cans(‘ 
of his intestine disorder.'’ Ho died in the forty-fourth 
year of his age, having rcign(‘d s(*ven years ovoi- part of 


f Josopli. Ant. xix. 8. 

The account of the dcaih of Herod 
in Acts xii. .shows tlie snnio 

event ay .si cn fi - n a Ciiiisti'an point (if 
view. What grt und has dost for Ids 
suspicic. of poison ? — “ vieileicht 
d’irch Ver^dftung.” p.' 4 j2. 


To A^ripji.i’s jt'igii arc attributed 
humane j*'g,,i.itions ettneorning idola- 
ters. 'J’he poor of them were to share 
ill tlio ; the poor idolater 

wins to be aided wilb alms, the sick to 
be tend'il, the <lead buried like the 
Israel iU«. Oil tin, ft. 
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his dominions, and three over the whole of Palestine. 
He left one son, Agrippa ; an elder, Drusus, had died 
in his infancy ; and three daughters — Drusilla, married 
first to Aziz King of Emesa, then to Claudius Felix ; 
Berenice, married to his brother Herod, king of Chalcis ; 
and Mariamne. 

The inhabitants of Sebaste and Caesarea, probably 
the Greek party, and particularly his own soldiers, ex- 
pressed the most brutal exultation at the death of 
Agrippa. They heaped liis memory with reproaches, 
took the statues of his young daughters, carried them to 
brothels, and there placing them on the roof, treated 
them with every kind of indignity. They then made a 
great feast, to celebrate the departure of the king. 
Claudius heard with much indignation of tliis ungrateful 
conduct, and ordered the cohoiis in Sebaste and Caesarea 
to be removed into Pontus, and their place to be filled 
by draughts from the legions in Syi*ia. Unhappily, this 
purpose was not executed. The troops remained with 
tliis sentence of disgrace rankling in their hearts, and 
exasperating them to still greater animosity towards the 
whole Jewish nation; a chief cause, Josephus adds, of 
the subsequent disasters.® 


• Kcd ro7s ^triovcrt rwy pay Kara ^\u>pov iroXipov 

At:yl<rray Ivudaiois iyty^ro <rvp,<po- anrdpixaTa ^oKSyres, Ant. xix. 0. 2. 
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BOOK XIIL 


THE ROMAN GOVERNORS. 

Cuspiiis Fadus — Tiberius Alexander — Ventidius Cumanus — Felix 
— Porcius Festua — Albinus — Gessius Florus — Commence- 
ment of the Revolt — The Zealots — Manalicm — Massacre of 
the Jews in the Provinces — Advance and Defeat of Cestins 
Gallus. 

At the decease of Herod Agrippa, his son, who bore the 
same name, was seventeen years old. He was considered 
too young to bear the burthen of royalty ; and Judoea 
relapsed into a Roman province. Cassius Longinus was 
appointed to the presidency of Syria; Cuspius Vadus 
was sent as governor of J iidaea. Fadus administered liis 
office with firmness. He found a civil war disturbing 
the district beyond the Jordan. The inhabitants of 
PersDa, on some boundary dispute, liad attacked the 
Philadelphians. Fadus seized three of tlie ringleaders ; 
executed one, named Hannibal, and banished the rest. 
The easy yoke of Agrippa had permitted the robbers, 
who perpetually rose up to waste this fertile coimtry, to 
gain head. Fadus made them feel the vigour of the 
Roman arm : he cleared the whole country of theii* 
bands, and put to death Ptolemy, a noted captiun, wlio 
had committed great excesses against the Iduma'ans and 
Arabians. Apprehending, it may seem, that the High 
Priest pcssi- sod too much independent authority, Fadus 
proceeded to revoke the edict of Vitellius, by which the 
custody of the pontifical robes had been surrendered. 
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He commanded that they should be replaced in the 
garrison of Antonia ; and Longinus himself appeared in 
Jerusalem, with a considerable force to overawe all 
resistance. The Jews appealed to the Emperor, who, at 
the earnest entreaty of young Agrippa, issued an impe- 
rial mandate in favour of the Jews. At the same time 
Ilerod, king of Chalcis, petitioned, and obtained the 
sovereignty over the Temple, and the power of nomi- 
nating the High Priest. He displaced Cantherus, who 
had regained the office, and appointed Joseph, son of 
Camith. 

Til is was the second year of a grievous famine, which 
for several years jorevailed in Juda3a. The metropolis 
derived great advantage from the bounty of a royal 
proselyte, Helena, the queen of Adiabene, a district 
beyond the Tigris. She imported vast quantities of 
corn from Alexandria and dried figs from Cyprus, which 
she distributed among the lower orders. Her son, 
Tz»<ites, who had likewise adopted the Jewish faith, sent 
great sc ms to Jerusalem, for the same charitable pur- 
poses. Helena was both the wife and sister, according 
to the ancient Persian usage, of IMonobazus, king of 
Adiabene. Izatos was the favourite son of that monarch, 
who, apprehensive of the jealousy with which he was 
looked on by his brothers, sent him to Abenerig, king 
of Characene (a district on the Persian Gulf), whose 
daughter he marri(jd. In that commercial district there 
was a Jew merchant, named Ananias, who was accus- 
tomed to have free ingress into the women’s apartments, 
probably for purposes of traffic, and there seized every 
opportunity of teaching the religious tenets of the Jews. 
Izates became a convert ; and, by a singular coincidence, 
his mother, Helena, at the same time adopted the same 
opinions. On the return of Izates to Adiabene, his 

M 2 
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father made Iiim governor of a district named Carrlice, in 
which, according to tradition, the remains of Noah’s ark 
were still to be seen. On the death of liis fatlier, Helena 
had the adcbess to secure the succession to the throne 
for Izates. His brother, Monobazus, assumed tlic crowm 
till Izates should arrive ; and the rest of the monarch’s 
sons, by different mothers, Avere throAvn into prison, and 
were even in danger of their lives. Immediately that 
Izates appeared, Monobazus abdicated the sovereignty ; 
Izates expressed great indignation at the imprisonment 
of his brethren. Izates Avas so ardent a convert that 
he insisted on undergoing circumcision. His pnident 
preceptor, Ananias, from fear lest the unpopularity 
of the measure should make the king odious to his sub- 
jects, and himself thus bo exposed to personal danger, 
dissuaded him from his design. Hut a more zealous 
Galilean insisted that the honour of God Avas con(*(?riied ; 
and the monarch immediately, to the great aUtm of 
Ananias, submitted to the rite. Izates Avas a king of 
great prudence and resolution. Hy his moderation and 
address he reinstated .^Vrlabanus, king of I^arthia, on his 
tlrrone, from Avhich ho had been driven by his own 
satraps ; and, afterAvards, dissuaded his son, Bardanes, 
from entering into a Avar Avith the Romans. Bardanes 
immediately declared AAar on Izates ; but he Avas set 
aside by his oaaii subjects. The king’s brother, Jlouo- 
bazus, and the chief satraps of the kingd(jm, endured for 
some time, but Avith great reluctance, the yoke of a 
sovereign Avho had apostatized from the national religion. 
Monobazus conspired with Abiah, an Arabian king, to in- 
vade Adiabene ; but Abiah Avas defeated Avith great loss. 
AfterAvards they had recourse to Vologescs, lung of 
Parthia ; but his invasion was arrested by a rebellion 
ampng liis own donendants. On the death of Izates, 
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who wore the crown for twenty-four years, hij3 remains, 
and those of liis mother, Helena, were transported to 
Jerusalem, and buried in a splendid cemetery, wliich re- 
mained till the time of Jerome. 

Before the recall of Fadus, the peace of the country 
was disturbed by an impostor, named Theudas, who gave 
himself out as a prophet, and gained a great number of 
proselytes. Multitudes thronged forth, with all their 
possessions, to the banks of the Jordan, wliich Theudas 
asserted that, like Joshua of old, he would divide in the 
midst, and carry them through in triumph. Fadus, with 
his usual vigilance, seized the impostor, cut off his head, 
and sent it to Jerusalem. 

To Fadus succced(‘d Tiberius Alexanrler.^ Alexander 
was an apostate Egyptian Jew. For, if in the remote East 
the worshippers of Jehovah gained royal proselytes, in 
th(i West tliey lost some of their own sons of Jiigh rank. 
Tiberius was tlio son of Alexander, the Alabart^h of 
Ah^xandria, and the nephew of the celebrated Philo. The 
only a< t recorded of liis short government was the cruci- 
fixion of James <and Simon, two sons of Judas the Gali- 
lean, who had attempted to disseminate the dangerous 
doctrines of their fatlier. Notwithstanding, however, the 
fomiiie, by which the land Avas still afflicted — the sedi- 
tious tenets of the Galilean rebels — and the government 
of an apostate, which must have been singularly odious 


• Josephus says of Cuspiiis Fjuliis 
and Tn)erius Alexander, iJt firiSty va- 
;taKivovyr(S rS»v varpiav iy 

iip'fiur) rh ^0yos di€<f>v\a^oy, B, J. 
ii, 11. 6 ; see also Ant. xx. 5, 2. 

Alexander in later times tlirew off 
this milder character as he had thrown 
oflf his religion. He was appointed 
procurator of Egypt by Nero, and sk w 


50,000 of his countrymen in an iii- 
sun'ection at Alexandria, lie was the 
iirsfc procumtor who dared to declare his 
allegiance to Vesp; lan ; and was pre- 
sent dui'iug the siege and at the frll of 
Jerusalem. Compare B. J. ii. 1. 8. 7 ; 
iv. 10. 6 ; V. 1. 6 ; Suet. Vespas. vi, ; 
Tacit. Hist. ii. 74. 79. 
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to the zealous Jews, the province continued in peace 
until the anival of Ventidius Cumanus, to supersede 
Alexander. 

At this time Herod, king of Chalcis, died, having once 
more changed the High Priest, and substituted Ananias, 
son of Nebid, for Joseph, the son of Camitli. He left 
sons ; particultirly Aristobulus, afterwards appointed, by 
Nero, to the kingdom of Lesser Armenia ; but the king- 
dom of Clialcis, and the sovereignty of the Temple, were 
assigned to young Agrippa, who assiuned the title of 
king. 

During the government of Cumanus, the low and 
sullen murmurs whicli announced the approaching eiaip- 
tion of the dark volcano, now gathering its strength in 
Palestine, became more distinct. The people and the 
Koman soldiery began to display mutual animosity. To 
preserve the peace during the crowded festivals in Jeru- 
salem, the Homans mounted a guard in the Antonia, 
and in the adjacent cloister. One of these soldiers, 
to show his contempt for the religious rites and usages 
of the Jews, indecently exposed his person? The furious 
populace not only vented their rage on the offender, but 
uttered the most violent reproaclies against Cumanus 
himself. The governor immediately ordered liis whole 
forces into the Antonia, The affrighted people lied ; 
the narrow streets were choked ; and 20,000 perished. 
The sacrifice was suspended, and the whole city given 
up to wailing and lamentation. 

This disturbance was scarcely appeased, when another 
succeeded. Near Bethhoron, in the pass about twelve 
miles from Jt3rusalem, a party, half insurgents and half 


^ This rather differ .mtljr related The best comment is Hotat. Sat. i. 9. 
in Ant« tx. ij. 3, and B. ii. 12. 1. 70. 
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robbers, attacked, in the public road, Stephanas, a 
slave of the Emperor, and plundered his baggage. Cu- 
manus sent a troop of soldiers to plunder the neighbour- 
ing villages, and seize the chief persons in them. During 
this scene of pillage, a soldier found a copy of the Law of 
Moses, and tore it to pieces, uttering the most offensive 
blasphemies. The Jews sent a formal deputation before 
Cumanus to complain of the insult ; Cumanus, by the 
advice of his friends, ordered the soldier to execution. 

5'he animosities of the populace and the Eoman sol- 
diery were not the only conflicting elements in this 
distracted country ; the jealousies of the natives began 
again to break out. The road by which the Jews of 
Galilee went up to the Temple, led through the territory 
of* Samaria. The Samaritans ivaylaiJ and slew many of 
tliem. Cumanus, bribed by the Samaritans, refused to 
take cognizance of any complaints. The Jews, headed 
by two valiant robber chieftains, took up arms, and set fire 
to some of the Samaritan villages. Cumanus marched 
against them ; and, with the aid of the Samaritans, de- 
feated them. Jerusalem was in an uproar, and, but for the 
autliority and influence of the chiefs, the whole people 
would have risen in insurrection, (^lad in sackcloth, 
and with ashes on their heads, the priests and rulers 
passed through the streets, entreating the insurgents to 
lay aside their arms, lest they should bring fire and sword 
on the city, and ruin on the Temple. With difficulty the 
tumult was allayed in Jerusalem. But the whole coun- 
try was in a state of confusion. The Samaritans carried 
their complaints before Umiuidius Quadratus, prefect 
of Syria. The Jews pleaded the wanton aggression of 
the Samaritans, and their bribery of Cumanus. Qua- 
dratus deferred his judgement, til’ a short time after, 
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the Samaritans ; but put to death, as seditious persons, 
all the Jews taken by Cumanus. He then removed his 
tribunal to Lydda, where he received information that a 
certain Dortus and others had openly exhorted insur- 
rection against the Eomans. He ordered the four ring- 
leaders to be crucified; and sent Ananias, the High 
Priest, with Annas, the captain of the Temple, in chains, 
for trial at Home. At the same time Cumanus, and 
Celcr, his military tribune, were also sent to Kome to 
answer for their conduct before the Emperor. From 
Lydda, Qiiadratus moved to Jerusalem, and finding 
peace entirely re-established, he returned to Antioch. 

Great interest was made at Home by Cumanus, Celer, 
and the Samaritan party ; but the influence of Agrippa, 
then at Home, predominated. Cumanus was banished ; 
Celer sent to Jerusalem, to be dragged publicly through 
the streets and beheaded ; the ringleaders of the Sama- 
ritans were put to death. 

Ill evil hour for himself and for his country, Jo- 
nathan, wlio had succeeded to the High-priesthood, 
(3xerted his influence to obtain the appointment of 
governor of Judma for Felix, brother of Pallas afterwards 
the freed slave and all-powerful favourite of the Em- 
peror Nero. According to Tacitus, who is quite at 
variance with the Jewish historian, Felix was already 
in Palestine, as independent governor of Samaria, where 
he had inflamed the civil commotions, and ought to 
have appeared with Cumanus as a criminal before 
the tribunal of Quadratus; but Quadratus, dreading 
his interest at Home, placed him by his own side on 
the seat of justice. Cumanus was condemned, and 
suffered the penalty of the crimes of Felix as well as 
of his own. Bom a slave, Felix was magnificent in 
liis jproSigacy. Etc had three wives, all of royal blood. 
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One of these was the beautiful Drusilla, the daughter 
of King Agrippa the First, whom, by the aid of Simon, 
a magician (by some, though improbably, supposed 
the Simon Magus of the Acts), he had seduced from 
her husband, Aziz, king of Emesa.® Aziz had carried 
his complacency so far as to submit to circumcision 
in order to obtain the hand of Drusilla, who now gave 
up her religion to marry Felix. Felix administered the 
province with the authority of a king, and the dispo- 
sition of a slave. Supported by the interest of Pallas, 
says Tacitus, he thought ho might commit all crimes 
with impunity. The land was full of armed robbers, 
who wasted the country. Felix at first proceeded uith 
vigour and severity against them ; but afterwards, for 
his private ends, entered into a confederacy with some 
of the most daring.^ The High Priest, Jonathan, assum- 
ing the privilege of a friend, like the Christian Apostle, 
woidd reason with him on temperance and righteoimieas. 
.His remonstrances, if at the time they produced the 
same eifect, and made Felix tremble, were fatal to him- 
self. Felix, wear}" with his importunity, entered into a 


« These three daughters of Agrippa 
the First did little honour to their mce 
or their religion ; they vied with each 
other in profligacy. Drusilla was the 
eldest. The second, Berenice, was mar- 
ried to her uncle, Herod of Chalcis. 
On his death she remained a widow, 
but in bad repute, as living in incest 
with her brother. By her wealth she 
tempted Polemo, king of Cilicia, to 
take her to wife. Polorao, another 
royal proselyte, submitted to circuna- 
cision, and embraced Judaism wifh 
fervour and constancy. She left Pole- 
mo to live a life of free indulgence. 


Mariamne, the third, having repudiated 
her husband Archelaus, married De- 
metrius, the Alabarch of Alexandria. 

^ “ At non frater ejus, cognomento 
Felix, pari moderatione agebat, jampri- 
dem Judaia* impositus, et cuncta male- 
facta sibi impuiib ratus, tant a potent ia 
subnixus.” Tae. Ann. xii. 54. Com- 
pare tlie whole passage. 

“ Antonins Felix, per omnem ssevi- 
tiam et libidinem, jus regium servili 
ingenio exercuit, Drusilld, Clcopatr® 
et Antonii nepte, in matrimoniuin ac- 
ceptft.” Tac. Hist. v. 9. Compare 
Suet. Claudius, xxviii. 
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secret conspiracy with some of the Sicarii, or Assassins, 
the most extravagant of the school of Judas the Gali- 
lean.® These were men, some fanatics, some unprin- 
cipled desperadoes, who abused the precepts of the 
Mosaic hw, as authorising the murder of all on whom 
they might affix the brand of hostility to their country 
and their God. Having bribed Doras, the intimate 
friend of Jonathan, tlirough his means Felix sent a 
party of these wretches into the Temple. With their 
daggei*s under their cloaks, they mingled with the at- 
tendants of the High Priest. They pretended to join 
in the public worship, and suddenly struck dead the un- 
suspecting pontiff, who lay bleeding on the sacred pave- 
ment. From this period, says the indignant Joseplius, 
God hated liis guilty city, and disdaining any longer to 
dwell in his contaminated Temple, brought the Romans 
to purify with fire the sins of the nation.^ 

Tlie crime remained unrevonged and nnnoticc^d. The 
Assassins, emboldened by their impunity, carried on theii 
dreadful work. No man was secure. Some from pri- 
vate enmity, others on account of their wealth, as they 
pursued their peaceful occupations, were striK*k dead b}* 
men who passed by, apparently unarmed and as }:K?ace- 
fuUy disposed as themselves. Even the Temple w^as not 
a place of safety; the worshipper did not know but 
that the man who knelt by liis side wus preparing to 
plunge a dagger to his heart. 

® Joseph. Ant., xx. 7. 3. Tac. w;is discovered, came to an end. 

Ann. xii. 54. Sop above. ^ kuI rhv ©eoi/ .... Poffialovs 

The Mischna (Tract Sota, ix, 9) as- iirayayfiv Kal ry Kaddp- 

serts that at the time when these As.sas- criou irvp, nal SovKtlau ffvv 

sins, or Siairii, i jltiplied^^the sacrifice yvyai^l koI reKvoiSf <rw<ppdvr](rat rais 
of a caltj whli h, exording to the law, a-vpapopah fiovKdpitvov ripda. Aut. 
was made by the neighbouring city xx. B, 5. 
whenever ^be body of a Uinrdered /nan 
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Such was the state of the city ; the country was not 
much more secure. The robbers multiplied and grew 
more bold. Nor were these tlie worst. In every quarter 
arose impostors, and pretenders to magic, who, assert- 
ing their miraculous powders, led the people into desert 
places, and harangued them on the impiety of obedi- 
ence to the Eoman government. Felix in vain scoured 
the country with his horse ; as fast as some were seized 
and crucified, others arose, and the fanatical spirit of the 
people constantly received new excitement. The most 
formidable of tliese men was a Jew of Egyptian birth, 
lie assembled in the desert, probably that of Quaran- 
taiiia, between Jemsalem and Jericho, as many as 30,000 
followers. He led tliem to the Mount of Olives, and 
pointing to tlie city below, assiued them that its walls 
would fall down and admit his triumphal entrance. Felix 
marched out to attack him : the Egyptian escaped ; but 
many of his followers were killed, many taken, the rest 
dispersed.^" 

In the mean time Claudius died, having promoted 
AgTqipa from the kingdom of Chalcis to the more exten- 
sive dominion — the Tetrarchate of Pliilip, Gauloiiitis, 
Trachonitis, Batanea, and Paneas, to which was after- 
wards added part of Galilee and Pera3a. On the whole, 
the government of Claudius was favourable to the race of 
Israel; but rather as subjects of his friend Agiippa 
than as Jews. At one time he closed their syna- 
gogues, and expelled them from Eome — probably on ac- 
count of some tumult caused by their persecutions of the 
Christians. Agrippa appointed Ismael, son of Fabi, to 


CJompare Acts xxi. 38. The im- The rabble who joined liim may have 
mediate followers of the Egyptian reached the larger and vaguer number, 
were probably 4000, as in the Acts. B. J. ii. 3. 
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the Pontificate, vacant since the death of Jonathan — 
though in this interval, probably, a kind of illegitimate 
authority had been resumed by that Ananias, son of 
Nebid, who had been sent in chf\ins to Eome by Qiia- 
dratus, and had been released tlirough the infiuence of 
Agrippa. It was that Ananias who commanded St. 
Paul to be smitten when lie was addressing the people. 
St. Paul either did not know or did not recognise his 
doubtful title.*' 

Up to this period, accordiim to the representation of 
the Jewish annalist, the Pontificate had remained almost 
entirely uncontaminated by the general licence and tur- 
bulence which distracted 'the nation. The priests were 
in general moderate and upright men, who had endea- 
voured to maintain the peace of the city. Now the evil 
penetrated into the sanctuary, and feuds rent the sacred 
family of Levi. A fimous schism broke out between 
the chief priests and the inferior priesthood. Each party 
collected a band of ruffians, and assailed the other with 
violent rcproaclics, and even with stones. No one inter- 
fered to repress tlio tumult ; and the High Priests are 
said to have sent their slaves to \e\y by force the tithes 
which belonged to the inferior class, many of wliom in 
consequence perished with hunger. Even the worst 
excesses of the dagger-men seem to have boon author- 
ised by the priesthood for their own pur])oses. The 
forty men who, with the connivance of tlni priests, bound 
themselves by a vow to assassinate St. Paul, if not of the 
fraternity, recognised the princijiles of that sanguinary 
crew. 

It was in Caesarea that the events took place which 
led to the final rupture with Rome. This magnificent 


^ Acta xxiii, 3. 
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city had rapidly risen to a high degree of wealth and 
populousness. It was inhabited by two races — the 
Syrian Greeks, who were heathens, and the Jews. The 
two parties violently contended for the pre-eminence. 
The Jews insisted on the foundation of the city by Herod 
their king, and on its occuj)ying the site of the old 
Jewish town called the Tower of Straton; the Greeks 
appealed to the statues and temples erected by Herod 
himself, wliich clearly proved that Ciesarea was intended 
for a Pagan city. The feud became gradually more 
fierce; tumults and bloodshed disturbed the streets. 
The more aged and prudent of the Jews could not re- 
strain their followers. The J ews were the more wealthy ; 
but the Eoman soldiery, chiefly levied in Syiia, took 
part with their countrymen. The officers attempted, 
but in vain, to keep the ]lSaco ; and when Felix himself 
came forth to disperse a party of Jews, who had got the 
better in an aflVay, they treated his authority with con- 
tempt. F(.‘lix commanded liis troops to charge them. 
The soldiery were too glad to avail themselves of the 
signal for licence; many of the Jews fell, many were 
seized, and some of the more opulent houses plun- 
dered. After the recall of Felix, a deputation of each 
pally was sent to Home, to lay the whole case before 
the Emperor. The Jews brought hea^y charges against 
Felix ; but the powerfid protection of his brother Pallas, 
now in the highest fa vour with Nero, secured his impunity. 
The Greeks, by a large bribe to Burrhus, who had been 
the preceptor of Nero, obtained a decree which deprived 
the Jews of the rights of equal citizenship. This decree 
still fiullier inflamed the contest. The Greeks became 
more and more insulting; the Jews more and more 
turbulent. 

In the rest of the province the r^immistration of the 
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rigid but upright Porcius Festus caused a short in- 
terval of comparative peace. Festus kept down all the 
bands, whether we are to call them robbers or insurgents, 
and repressed the dagger-men.' His soldiers put to 
death an impostor who had led multitudes into the 
desert. 

At this period King Agrippa resided in Jerusalem, in 
the palace of the Asmonean princes, which stood on the 
cliff of Mount Sion, towards the Temple. In front of 
this was the Xystus, an open colonnade, which was con- 
nected by a bridge with the Temple. Agrippa reared a 
lofty building in tliis palace, which commanded a beau- 
tiful prospect of the whole city, particularly of the 
Temple courts. Reposing on his couch he might see the 
whole com*se of the religious ceremonies. The priesthood 
were indigiiant at the intrusion, and hastily ran up a 
wall, on the western sido of their own court, by which 
they intercepted not merely the view of the king, but 
that of the Roman guard wliioli w^as moimted in the 
outer western portico. Agrippa and Festus ordered the 
demolition of this wall. The Jews demanded permis- 
sion to appeal to Nero ; Festus consented, and a depu- 
tation of ten, headed by Ismael, the High Priest, and 
Hilldah, the keeper of the treasury, set off to Rome. 
There they obtained the interest of Popproa, the profli- 
gate empress of Nero, whom Josephus describes as 
as if she had been inclined to the Jewish religion : if so, 
she was no very creditable proselyte. Through her 
interest the wall was permitted to stand, but the High 
Priest and treasurer were detained at Rome. Agrippa 
seized the opportunity of appointing another High Priest 


* The Sicai ii; so callrd from a kind but curved like the Roman sii». 
of swoi d or dagger which theyrarried, seph. Ant. n. 8. 10. 
about size of the Persian acinace, 
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— Joseph, named Cabi, son of Simon Cantherus. Soon 
after, he degraded Joseph, and appointed Annas, the 
fifth son of Annas, in Jewish estimation the happiest of 
men, for he himself had been High Priest, and had seen 
liis five sons and his son-in-law, Caiaphas, successively 
promotcid to that dignity.^ Annas united himself to the 
sect of the Sadducees, if he did not inherit those doctrines 
from his father. The Sadducees were noted for their rigid 
administration of the law ; and while the place of the 
Roman governor Avas vacant, Annas seized the oppor- 
tunity of putting to death James the Just, and others 
of the Christians, at the feast of the Passover.^ But 
the act was impopular, and Agrippa deprived him of 
the priesthood, and appointed Jesus, son of Damnai. 

Unliappily for this devoted country the upright Festus 
died in Judma, and Albinus arrived as his successor. 
With the rapacious Albinus, everything became venal. 
At iirst he proceeded Avith severity against the robbers, 
but in a sliort time began to extort enormous ransoms 
for tlieir frecxlom. This Avas little better than to set a 
price on robbeiy and assassination. In the mean time 
the taxes were increased, and the Avasted country groaned 
under the heaviest burthens. Tavo men alone grew 
rich amid the general distress, the Roman governor and 
Ananias, foimerly IBgh Priest, Avho, keeping both Al- 
binus and the High Priest in pay, committed all lands 
of outrages, seizing the tithes of the inferior priesthood, 
Avho were again so reduced that many of them died 
of famine. Ananias Avas too wealthy a prize to es- 
cape the robbers who infested the country. In the 
open day, and at the time of a festiA^al, they seized the 

^ Joseph. Anvlx. 9. 1. 

^ Ibid. This passage seems to he genuine. 
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scribe of Eleazar, captain of the guard, who was pro- 
bably the son of iVnanias, carried him off, and demanded 
as a ransom the release of ten of their companions who 
were in prison. Ananias persuaded Albinus, no doubt 
by a great bribe, to comply. Encouraged by this suc- 
cess, whenever any one of the Assassins w’^as taken, they 
seized one of the dependants on Ananias, and demanded 
an exchange. 

Agrippa, as if he foresaw the approaching danger, 
began to prepare a place of retreat. He enlarged the 
city of Caesarea Philippi (Paneas), and called itNeronias. 
But his chief expenditure was made at Berytus, where 
he built a theatre, and at great cost provided for the 
most splendid exhibitions. He likewise distributed corn 
and oil ; collected a noble gallery of statues and copies 
from the antique ; in short, he transfen’ed to that city 
the chief splendour of liis kingdom, Tliis liberality to 
a foreign city was liighly unpopular at Jerusalem. The 
degradation of Jesus, son of Damnai, and the appoint- 
.ment of Jesus, son of Gamaliel, increased the general disf 
content. Each of these rival High Priests had his paily, 
who attacked each other in the streets ; in short, eveiy 
one who had wealth or power assembled his ai’med ad- 
herents. Ananias, as the richest, got together the 
strongest band ; and tw^o relatives of Agrippa, Saul and 
Costobar, a])peared at the head of their own followers, 
plundering on all sides without scruple. Albinus aggra- 
vated the mischief. Having heard of his intended 
recall, he brought forth all the malefactors, who crowded 
the prisons, executed the most notorious, but allowed the 
rest to pay their ransoms. Thus the prisons were 
empty, bu^ the whole province filled with these despe- 
rate ruftiauvS. The completion of the works in the 
Temple added to the multitude of tho idle and unem- 
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ployed — eighteen thousand workmen were discharged. 
The more pnident of the people dreaded the letting 
loose this vast number of persons, without employment, 
on society ; and with no less forethought they appre- 
hended the accumulation of vast treasures in the Temple, 
which had hitherto been for the most part profitably 
employed on the public buildings, and would now serve 
no purpose but to excite the rapacity of the Homans. 
They petitioned that the eastern portico might be raised 
to a greater degree of magnificence. Agrij^jpa, who 
was entnisted by the Emperor with the command over 
the Temple, refused their request, but permitted them 
to pave the city with stone. He afterwards deposed 
Jesus, son of Gamaliel, and appointed llatthias, the 
last legitimate Higli Priest of Jerusalem. 

Nothing was wanting to fill the measure of calamity 
which this fruitful and once happy land was to exhaust, 
but the nomination of a governor, like Gessius Flonis, 
who made the people look ba(*k with regret to the ad- 
ministration of the rapacious Albinus. Albinus at least* 
(lissembJed his cruelties and exactions. Kelying on the 
protection of the Empress, wdio Avas attached to liis Avife 
Cleopatra by long friendship and kindred disposition, 
Elorus made an ostentatious display of his oiqu-essions. 
Without compunction and Avithout shame, as crafty as 
he Avas cruel, ho laid deliberate schemes of iniquity, by 
wliicli, at some distant period, he Avas to reap his harvest 
of plunder, lie pillaged nut only individuals, but even 
communities, and seemed to grant a general indemnity 
for spoliation, if he was only allowed his fair portion of 
the plunder. Many villages and towns AV(Te entirely 
deserted ; the inhabitant's left their native country to fiy 
beyond the reach of his administration. Cestius GaUus, 
a man of a congenial spirit, commaiided in Syria. The 
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fear of Flonis, as long as Cestius remained in Syria^ 
prevented tlie Jews from appealing to his tribunal ; they 
would not have been sulFered to arrive there in safety. 
But when Cestius, during the days preceding the Pass- 
over, visited Jerusalem, three millions of suppliants, 
that is, the whole population assembled for the great 
annual feast, surrounded liim, and entreated his inter- 
ference. Florus stood by the side of Cestius, turning 
their complaints into ridicule. Cestius, however, pro- 
mised that he would use his interest with Florus to 
treat them with gi-eater moderation, and Florus, witliout 
further reproof, was permitted to escort his colleague in 
iniquity, on Iiis way to ^Vntioeli, as far as Cicsarea. 

In the mean time wild and awful prodigies, thus the 
Jewish annalist relates, had tilled the timid with appre- 
hensions of the a])proaching desolation. But tljo blind 
and desperate multitude neglected all these signs of 
Almighty wrath. A comet, which had the app(iaranc(^ 
of a sword, hung above the city for a whole year. ^Vhilo 
•the people were assembled at the feast of unleavened 
bread, at the sixth hour of the night, a sudden liglit, as 
bright as day, shone about the altar and the Temple, 
and continued for nearly half an hour. A cow led ibrth 
to sacriiice, brought forth a calf. The inner gate on the 
side of the Temple looking eastward was of brass, and of 
such immense wniglit as to require twnnty men to close 
it in the evening. It was fastened by strong iron bolts, let 
into the stone door-posts. Suddenly this gate flew” open, 
and it was with much difficulty that all tho assembled 
guard could rocloso it. This tho vulgar considered ii good 
omen, as indicating that God had opened the gate of 
blessing: but the wise more sadly interpreted it as a 
manifest sign of the insecuidty of the Temple, and that 
it pti figured the opening of the gate of the Holy Place 
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to the enemy. A few days after this festival, a still 
more incredible circumstance occurred ; such, says 
Josephus, as would appear a fable, had it not been 
attested by eye-witnesses, and justified by the subse- 
quent events. Before sunset, chariots and armed 
squadrons were seen in the heavens ; they mingled and 
formed in aiTay, so as to seem to encircle the city in 
their rapid and terrific career. And on the Pentecost, 
when the priests on duty entered by night into the 
Temple, they said that they heard a movement and a 
noise, and presently the voice as it were of a great host, 
which said, “ Let us depart hence.” More alarming 
still ! wliile the city was yet at peace and in prosperity, 
a countryman named Jesus, son of Ananus, began sud- 
denly to cry aloud in the Temple — A voice f rom the cant ! 
a voice fi^om the west ! a voice from the four ivinds ! a 
voice against Jerusalem and against the Temple ! a voice 
against the hridegrooms and the brides ! a voice against the 
whole people 1 ” l)ay and niglit in the narrow streets of 
the city he went along repeating these words wdth a 
loud voice. fSomo of the leaders seized him, and had 
him severely beaten. He uttereil no remonstrance, no 
entreaty for mercy, he seemed entirely regardless about 
his own person, but still went on reiterating his fearlul 
burthen. Tlio magistrates then apprehended him, and 
led him before Albinus, the Roman governor; there 
he was scourged till his bones could be seen, he uttered 
neither shriek of pain, nor prayer for mercy, but raising 
his sad and broken voice as loud as ho could, at every 
blow cried out, TFoe, woe to Je?uisalcm! Albinus de- 
manded who he was, and whence ho came ? he answered 
not a word. The Homan at length supposing that he 
was mad, let him go. All the four years tliat intervened 
before the war, the son of Ananus paid no attention to 
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any one, and never spoke, excepting the same words. Woe, 
woe to Jerusalem ! He neither cursed any one who struck 
liim, nor thanked any one who gave him food. Ilis only 
answer was the same melancholy presage. He was par- 
ticularly active during the festivals, and then with 
greater frequency, and still deeper voice, ho cried, Woe, 
woe to the city and to the Temple I At length, during the 
siege, he suddenly cried out, JFbe, woe to myself! and 
was struck dead by a stone from a balista. 

It is not improbable that the prophecies of the ap- 
proacliing ruin of Jerusalem disseminated by the Cliris- 
tians might add to the general a 2 )prehension. Mingled 
as they w’ere with the mass of the people, their distinct 
assurances that their Divine Teacher had foretold the 
speedy dissolution of the state, could scfircely remain 
unkno^vn, especially when, in obedience to the command 
of Clirist, they abandoned Jerusalem in a body, and re- 
treated to Pella, a town beyond the Jordan. 

There was another sign, wliich might have given 
warning to the political sagacity or to the liumanity of 
the Romans, upon the nature of the approaching con- 
test, as showing how immense a population they were 
thus driving to desperation, and what horrible carnage 
would be necessary, before they could finally subdue the 
rebellious province. When Oestius Callus was at Jeru- 
salem, at the time of the Passover, he inquired the 
number of Jews present from all quarters. The priests 
counted the lambs sacrificed, and found 255,600. Js^one 
but Jews, and those free from legal impurities, might 
sacrifice. Reckoning at a low average of ten to ea(3li 
lamb, the numbers were 2,556,000. Josephus BU])poscs 
that three m l lions would not have been an immoderate 
calculation.® 


on these numbers below. 
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Tho fatal flame finally broke out from the old feud at 
Coesarea.*^ The decree of Nero had assigned the magistracy 
of that city to the Greeks. It happened that the Jews 
had a synagogue, tho ground around which belonged to 
a Greek. For this spot the Jews offered a much higher 
price than it was worth. It was refused ; and to annoy 
them as much as possible, the owner set up some mean 
shops and buildings upon it, and rendered the approach 
to tho synagogue as narrow and difficult as he could. 
The more hot-lieaded of the Jewish youth internipted 
tlio workmen. Tlie men of greater wealth and influence, 
and among them, John, a publican, collected the large 
sum of eight talents, and sent it as a bribe to Floras, 
that he miglit interfere and stop the building. Floras 
re(!eived tho money, made great promises, and imme- 
diately set out from Caesarea for Sebaste, in order to 
leave full scope for the riot. On the following day, a 
sabbath, while the Jews were crowding to the synagogue, 
a man overset an earthen vessel in tlie way, and began 
to sacrifice birds upon it. It has been conjectured that 
this was a particularly offensive jest. The heathens 
generally represented the ancestors of the Jews to have 
been expelled from Fgypt, as a race of lepers ; and since 
birds were the first sacrifice appointed in cases of leprosy, 
it was most likely meant to ga ll the old wound.*^ How- 
ever that may be, the more violent Jews, fimous at the 
affront, attacked the CJreeks. The Greeks were already 
in arms, waiting this signal for the affray. Jucundiis, 
the governor, attorn [»ted in vain tq appease the tumult, 
till at length the Jews, being worsted, took up the books 

“ B. J. ii. 14. 4. Dei (Levit. xir.) fieri debuit. ” Relaud, 

® “Ilac re lepra Judicij? exprobratur quoted by Hudson in a note on the 
por mactationein avis supra Vius fictile : passage in he B. J. 
quod in Icprosorum muiidationc ex lege 
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of tlieir Law, and went away to Narbata, about 7 ^ miles 
distant. John the Publican, with twelve of the highest 
rank, went to Samaria to Florus, implored his assistance, 
and modestly reminded him of tlie eight talents he had 
received. Plorus threw them into prison with every 
mark of indignity. 

The news of this outinge and injustice spread to Jeru- 
salem. Tlio city was in a state of violent excitement. 
It was the deliberate purpose of Florus to chive the 
people to insurre('tion, both that all inquiry into his 
former opj)ressions might be ch’ownod by the din of war, 
and that he might have bettor 0])j)ortunities for plunder. 
He seized tliis critical moment to demand seventeen 
talents from the sacred treasury under pretence of 
Caesar’s necessities, l.’he peojde assembled around the 
Temple with the loudest ouhTies. The name of Florus 
wns passed from one to anotlier with every e2:)ithet of 
hatred and coiit(mi2)t. Some oarri(‘d abemt a basket, en- 
treating alms tor the poor beggar, Flonis. Keglecting 
entirely the tumult in Ca:jsarea, Flonis advanced witli 
all the force he could collect against Jerusalem. To his 
disappointment, the }ieo])Ie, instead of maintaining tlieir 
seditious demeanour, cndeiivoured to excite his clcinoncy 
by the most submissive and humiliating conduct. They 
crowded forth, received his army with acclamations, and 
liailed the Procurator himself as a jaiblic bemifacdor. 
Hut Florus was too keen-sighted to be imjiosf^d upon by 
these unmerited marks of popularity. He chose to 
remember nothing but the insults and contumely with 
which his name laid been treated. Ho sent forward 
Capito with fifty liorse, r*ommanding the jicoplc to dis- 
perse ; tht y obeyed, and retreating to their houses, 
passed the night in i rambling expectation of lus ven- 
geunct. 
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riorus took up his quarters in the Palace.^ In the 
morning his tribunal was erected before the gates. The 
High Priest and the leaders of the people (probably the 
Sanheeb-in) were summoned to attend. Florus demanded 
the surrender of all those who had insulted liis name, 
and added, if the heads of the people refused or delayed, 
he should proceed against them as responsible for tlie 
off cnee. Tlio priests represented the general peaceable 
disjiosition of tlie city, and entreated Ihs forbearance, 
throwing the blame on a few hot-headed youths, whom 
it was imj^ossible to detect, as all had repented, and 
none would confess their guilt. At these words Florus 
brol^e out into the most violent fury ; he gave the 
signal to his troops to plunder the upper market, and 
put to death all they mot. The soldieiy were but too 
ready instruments of his cmelty. They cleared the 
marlcc^, tlien broke into the houses, pillaged tlnun, and 
])ut to death the inhabitants. Ihc narrow streets were 
(Towded Avith fugitives; many who escaped the sword 
were trampled to death. Unotrending citizens were 
seized, caiTi(3d before Florus, scourged and crucified. Of 
men, women, and childi’en, for neither age nor sex was 
spared, there fell that day 3000. Florus paid no regard 
to the sacred rights of Homan citizenship ; some free- 
men of the first distinction, for many of the Jews had 
attained oven the equestrian rank, were scourged and 
executed Avitli their meaner countrymen. 

Agrij)pa was absent in Egypt, but his sister Berenice 
was in Jerusalem, in pursuance of a religious a-ow. She 
sent repeated messages to Flc*rus, imploring him to stay 
the fury of his soldiers ; and even hers( if, in lier peni- 
tential attire, A^ith her hair shorn and with naked leet. 


P B, J ii. 15. 
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stood before liis tribunal. The Roman was deaf to her 
entreaties ; he had no ear but for the accounts of 
wealth, which svas brought in, every hour, in great 
masses. Even in the presence of Berenice, her miser- 
able countrymen were scom-ged and hewn down. She 
herself was obliged to take refuge in one of tlie royal 
residences, and dared not go to rest, lest the soldiers 
should force their way through her feeble guard. 

The next day multitudes assembled in the scene of 
the massacre, the upper market-place ; and among the 
W’ailings for the dead were heard but half-suppressed 
execrations and menaces against tlie cruel Floriis. Tlio 
chief heads of the city with tlie priests were in the 
greatest alarm ; they tore tlicir robes, rushed among 
the people, addresseil them individually with the most 
earnest supplications not again to provoke the anger of 
the governor. The populace, partly out of respect, 
partly out of fear, quietly dispersed. 

Florus and his satellites alone were grieved at this 
pacification ; he determined, if possible, to renew these 
profitable tumults, lie sent for the priests and leadcTS, 
and commanded them, as the last proof of their submis- 
sion, to go forth and receive, with the utmost cordiality, 
two cohorts of troops who were advancing from Ciesarea. 
The priests assembled the people in the Temple, made 
known the orders of Flonis, and exhorted them to obe- 
dience. The more turbulent did not disguise their sedi- 
tious intentions. Then all the priesthood, the Levites, 
the musicians and singers in their sacred vestments, f(>ll 
upon their knees and supplicated the ])eoi)le, that they 
would not bring down certain ruin on the whole city, or 
give excuse to the rapacious plunderer to profane the 
Holy Place, and pillage the sacred treasures of God. 
The pxl jBts of the highest rank, with robes rent and 
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ashes on their lieads, went about, calling on the most 
influential by name, and urging with the most solemn 
vehemence, that however degrading the submission to 
the commands of Morus, it was a trifling sacrifice, if it 
might avert tlie desolation of the city, and all the 
horrors of war : that it wovdd be the height of madness 
to allow themselv('s to be borne away by a few of the 
factious or misguided populace, whom they, the rather, 
ought to overawe with their authority. 

They succeeded in allaying, for the time, the enraged 
multitude ; the more turbulent Avcrc silenced, as 
mcjiaccs were mingled with entn^aties; and the chief 
priests led forth the whole populace in peaceful array. 
Tlie procession, in obedience to their admonitions, wel- 
comed the cohorts with apparent gladness. The cohorts, 
who luul received their secret instructions from Florus, 
advanced in sullen silence, not condescending to return 
the gr( ‘(dings. Tlie more violent Jews took fire, and 
broke out into audible imprecations against Florus. The 
troops lurried upon them ; struck them with their staves; 
tlio horsemen rode over them, and trampled them 
clowji ; many were bruised, many Avoiinded. At the 
gates tliero was a violent rnsh to obtain entrance. Those 
beliind pressed on those before; the horsemen came 
trampling on, and forcing their way through the dense 
mass ; numbers fell, pushed down by their own pc^ople, 
or under the hoofs of the horses ; their bodies were so 
cruslied and mangled, tJiat when they were taken up 
for burial, they could not be distinguished by their 
friends. 

The soldiery still kept on, advancing, and driving the 
multitude before them, or riding over them, all through 
the suburb of Bezetha, Their object was to press for- 
ward, and gain possession at the same time of the An- 
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tonia and the Temple. At this moment Florus sallied 
from the Palace, and attempted to force his way to that 
part of the castle which joined the Temple, but without 
success : for the people blocked up the narrow streets, 
so that his men could not cut their way through the 
living masses, and were themselves beaten down by 
stones and missiles from the roofs of the houses. They 
retreated to their quarters. The insurgents, apprehend- 
ing that the enemy might force their way from the 
Antonia to the Temple, cut off the j^orticoes and gal- 
leries which connected them. TJiis bold measure made 
Florus despair of succeeding in his main object, the 
plunder of the sacred treasury din ing the confusion. 
Jle suspended the attack, sent for the chief jiriests and 
rulers, and proposed to evacuate the city ; but offered 
to leave a guard of sufficient force to preserve the peace. 
They entreated him to leave only one cohort, and that, 
not the one which had been engaged against the pooph‘. 
On these terms, Florus retired unmolested to Cjesarea. 

Ihit Floras did not yet despair of inflaming the pro- 
vince and commencing an open war on more advan- 
tag(;ous terms. He sent to his superior oOicer, Cestius 
Gallus, an artful representation of the tumults, in which 
all the blame was laid on tlio intrac-tablo and rebellious 
spirit of the Jews, whose unprovoked and wanton insults 
on the Eoraan authority had called for instant and ex- 
emplary justice. The Jews on tlieir part were not 
remiss. The Rulers and Horcnice sent the most touch- 
ing accounts of the terrible rapacity and cruelty of 
F^'lonis and his trr»<)ps. Cestius summoned a council ; in 
which it was resolved that he slioiild repair in person to 
Jerusalem to examine into the causes of the revolt, to 
pum’sh the guilty, and confirm the Homan party in their 
allegiance. 
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In the mean time he sent forward Neopolitanus, a 
centurion, to prepare for his approacli. At Jamnia, 
Neopolitanus met with Agrippa, then on his return from 
Egypt, and communicated to him the object of his mis- 
sion. Before they left Jamnia, a deputation of the 
priesthood and heads of the people appeared, to con- 
gratulate Agrippa on his return. Agrippa artfully dis- 
sembled his compassion, and even aHected to reprove 
the turl)ulent conduct of his countrymen. About seven 
or eight miles from. Jerusalem, Neopolitanus and 
Agrippa were met by a more mournful procession. The 
people were preceded by the wives of those who had 
been slain. The women, with wild shrieks and out- 
cries, called on Agrippa for protection ; and recounted 
to Neopolitanus all the miseries they had undergone 
fi'om the cruelty of Florus. On the entrance of tlie king 
and the Boman into the city, they were led to the 
ruined market-place, and shown the sliops that had been 
plundered, and the desolate houses wliere the inhabit- 
ants lied bc(m massacred. Neojioliianus having passed 
tlirougli the A\hoh‘ city, and hmnd it in profound peace, 
went up to the ^.reniple, paid his adorations there in the 
court of the Gentiles, exhorted the people to maintain 
their loyal demeanour, and returned to Cestius. 

Agrippa, on his part, declined to countenance an em- 
bassy wliich they proposed to send to Nm-o. lie assem- 
bled the whole iniiltitudo before the Xystus, and taking 
his seat in a lofty part of the Palace, with Berenice by 
his side, eommcmceil a long harangue. lie enlarged on 
the prospect of a milder government than that which 
had recently afflicted them, when the real state of the 
province should reach the ears of the Emperor. He 
urged that their hopes of independence w^ere vain : if 
they could not resist part of the Eoman forces under 
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Pompey, how could they expect to make any effectual 
struggle when the Eomans wielded the power of the 
whole universe ? He adduced the example of all other 
nations, Greeks, Germans, Gauls, Africans, Asiatics, 
who were hold in submission by a few Eoman troops : 
finally, he dwelt on the hoiTors of war, and the danger 
of destruction which they would bring on the city and 
the Holy Place. He ended in tears, and his sister wept 
aloud. The people, with one voice, cried out, tliat they 
had taken arms, not against the Eomajis, but against 
Plorus. Agrip[)a replied, that the rt'fiisal of tribute, 
and tlic demolition of the galleries which united the 
Antonia with the Temple, were overt acts of war against 
Eome. Ho exhorted them forthwitli to discliarge th(‘ir 
tribute, and repair the buildings. The people obeycMi. 
The king and Berenice joined eagerly in urging for- 
ward the reconstruction of the porticoes. Chief per- 
sons were sent out to collect the arrt'ars of tribut(S 
and forty talents were speedily brought in. The war 
seemed at an end ; and Agrippa might cntei*tain th(3 
lofty satisfaction of having by liis intliienco averterl 
inevitable ruin from his country, profanation and sacri- 
lege from the Temple of his God. The comlields and 
vineyards of Judica might yet escape the trampling 
havoc of armed squadrons ; tlio city at its festivals re- 
ceive its gay and cheerful •inhabitants ; the Temple 
resound with tlic uniiitemipted music and psalmody of 
the whole united nation. Yain hope! the fire was only 
smothered, not extinct. In an evil moment, Agrippa 
attempted to persuade the people to render the usual 
allegiance to Floriis, until the Emperor should send 
another g. vemor in his place. At the sound of that 
name, all influence and authority fell, as it were by 
magic, from tbe^ person of Agrippa. The populace rose, 
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began to assail liim, first with insulting language, after- 
wards with stones ; they even ordered him to leave the 
city. Despairing, at the same time, of being of any 
farther use, and indignant at this treatment, Agrippa, 
liaving sent certain of the leaders to Plorus, in order 
that ho might nominate some of them to collect the 
tribute, retreated to his own kingdom, and left the un- 
grateful city to its fate. 

Still the more prudent of the higher orders enter- 
tained hopes of quelling the tumult, and averting the 
storm. But every day the broacdi became more in- 
evitable. ^J'he important fortress nam(*d Masada stood 
on the brow of a hill, at no great distance from the 
Dead Sea, near the fertile spot called the gardens of 
Eugeddi. It was a place of great strength, originally 
built by Jonathan the Maccabcan, and fortified at great 
expense by Herod. Some of the bolder and more zea- 
lous of the war party contrived to obtain entrance into 
tliis post, put the Koman garrison to the sword, and 
openlj unfolded the banner of revolt. In the city a still 
more decisive mc'asiiro was taken. It had been the cus- 
tom to receive the gifts and sacrifices of foreign potentates 
in the Temple ; and since the time of Julius Caesar, 
according to the policy of Koine, offerings had been regu- 
larly made, in the name of the Emperor, to the national 
God of the Hebrews. Eleazar, the son of Ananias, the 
chief priest, who then commanded the guard in the 
Temple, had the ambition of becoming the head of the 
war faction. He [>ersuadcd the lower orders of the offi- 
ciating priests to reject the Imjierial ofibrings, and to 
make a regulation that from that time no foreigner 
should be aUowe 1 to sacrifice in the Temple. This was 
a direct renunciation of allegiance. The Homan party, 
or ratlier that party wliich was anxious to preserve 
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peace, made a strong but imavailing effort. The cliief 
priests, joined by the heads of the Pharisees, who as yet 
had maintained great influence over the populace, met 
in frequent council. They agreed to assemble the people 
in the quadrangle, of the Temple, which was before the 
great brazen gate which looked to the east : this was 
called also the Gate of Kicanor.'^ They addressed them in 
strong language, representing the honour and wealtli 
that the Temple hiid long obtained by the splendid dona- 
tions of foreigners. They urged that this act amounted 
to an open declaration of war; that it was not merely 
inliospitable, but impious, to preclude strangers irorn 
offering victims, and kneeling in worslup before God; 
that they would consider sueli a dccr(.‘0 an act of 
inhumanity against an individual; how much greater 
then must it be against the Emperor and the whole llo- 
man 2)eople ! Above all, the Jews must talco heed lest, 
by prohibiting others to sacrifice, tJjcy bring u[)on tlicm- 
selves the same prohibition ; and thus, having as ii 
were outlawed the rest of the world, be themselves eou- 
demned to a more fatal outlawry. They then brought 
forward those who were thought best acquainted with 
the 2^1’ecedonts and customs of tho Teinj^le worsliip. 
The learned in the law unanimously declared that it was 
the ancient and immemorial usage to receive tho oiler in gs 
of strangers. The violent faction paid not tho hiast 

‘i irpb TTjs ituAt/s .... Sanbetliin, no representative body, 

^ris rov eySou iepov r^Tpapfiiini whose acts could fairly he held as 
TTphs ayaT{i\Tjy rjXiou. P». J., ii. 17. 3. national. I am jiot convinced by their 

Some of the later Jewish writers arguments. They add that throughout 
make much of this assembly. Their there was a struggle between the two 
great otjcct i fo show that during all great schr)oIs of Jewish teaching, the 
this period, including the crucifixion mildcrandmoreyieldingschoolofllillel, 
of Ch -st and the persecution of his the sterner and bolder school of Scham- 
followers, there w&a no legitimate mai. 
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attention to argument or remonstrance ; the lower order 
of priests openly refused to officiate. The pacific party 
mado one effort more. They sent one deputation, 
headed by Simon, son of Ananias, to Florus ; another to 
Agrippa, headed by his relatives, Saul, Antipas, and 
Costobar, entreating them to march instautly on Jeru- 
salem, or all would be lost. These were glad tidings to 
b'lorus, who saw, in quiet and ferocious delight,* the pro- 
gress of the mutiny. He did not condescend to reply. 
Agrippa, still anxious to preserve the city and Temple, 
sent immediately 3000 horse from Auranitis, Batanea, 
and Trachonitis, commanded by Darius and Philip the 
son of Jacimus. 

On the arrival of these troops, the chiefs of the people 
made themselves masters of the upper city. The iiisur- 
^('iits, under Eleazar, who now appeared openly at the 
iK'ad of the war fiiction, occupied Aera and the Temple, 
'l^he t^vo parties Ix^gaii to assail eaeli other with missiles 
and slings. Bands occasionally met and fought hand to 
hand. The royal troops had the advantage in discipline, 
the insurgents in courage. The 1 einple was the great 
object of the struggle. For seven days affairs remained 
ill this state, neither party obtaining any positive advan- 
tage. The following day was the festival of wood-carry- 
ing, in which it was the custom for every individual 
among tlio Jews to contribute a certain supply of wood 
for tlie fire of the altar, which was never allowed to go 
out. IJio insurgents refused to admit the more distin- 
guished of the ojiposito party ; while they themselves 
received a great accession of strength. With the meaner 
people who were permitted to enter the Temple, stole in 
a great number of the Zealots, called the Assassins. 
These desperadoes infused new daring as well as 
strength. They made a vigorous attack on the upper 
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city, the royal trooi^s gave way ; the victorious insur- 
gents set fire to the house of Ananias, the chief priest, 
to the palaces of Agrippa and Berenice, and to the 
public archives, in which the bonds of the debtors were 
registered. In this proceeding all tlie debtors eagerly 
took their side, and assisted in cancelling their debts by 
destroying the records. This measure was as politic 
as it was daring ; it annihilated at one blow tlie influ- 
ence of the wealthy, wlio being generally their cre- 
ditors, had before this the poorer people entirely in 
their power. Some of the priests and heads of the 
people concealed themselves in the sewers; others, 
for the time more fortunate, secured the upper towers 
of the Palace, and closed the gates. Among the 
latter were Ananias and his brother, Hezekiah, and 
those who were obnoxious, as having been deputed to 
Agrippa. Flushed with their victory, the insurgents 
retired to rest. 

The next day they attempted a much more daring 
enterprise. A feeble garrison still held the important 
fortress, the Antonia, which, if better manned, might long 
have resisted the attacks of undisciplined soldiers. In 
two days the insurgents carried this citadel, put the 
garrison to the sword, and burnt the kf^ep. They then 
turned against the Palace, wdiere the miserable rewnins 
of the royal party had taken refuge. They divided 
themselves into four troops, and made a simultaneous 
attempt to scale the walls. The few defenders, dis- 
tracted by these separate attacks, dared not venture on 
a sally, but conl-mted themselves with striking down 
the assailants as they climbed singly up the battle- 
ments. i'fany of the insurgents fell. Night and day 
the conflict lasted ; the besiegers expecting that the royal 
troopo would sptodily be reduced by famine — the be- 
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sieged, that their tumultuary assailants would grow 
weary of the attack. 

In the mean time a new leader arose, who had here- 
ditary claims on the ardent attachment of the Zealots. 
Judas the Galilean had been the first who had openly 
declared the impiety of owning any king but God, 
and had denounced the payment of tribute to Caesar, 
and all acknowledgment of foreign authorit} , as treason 
against the principles of the Mosaic constitution. These 
doctrines, after having long fennented in secret, and 
only betrayed themselves in local tumults or temporary 
insurrections, were now espoused, as it were, by the 
whole nation. Judas himself, not long after his outset 
on his career, and his two elder sons, dui*ing the govern- 
ment of Tiberius Alexander, had fallen martyrs to their 
♦opinions. All eyes were now turned on Manahem,*" a 
younger son, who they hoped would maintain the lofty 
principles of his father wdtli bettor success. Manahcm 
suddenly appeared in the conquered fortress of Jlasada, 
plnnd ‘red the armoury of Herod, and, girt with a reso- 
lute and confident ’band, approached Jerusalem. The 
gates flew open, and he entered the city in royal pomp ; 
he was admitted at once as the captain of their forces, 
and gave orders to press the siege of the palace. The 
palace still bravely lield out; the assailants had no bat- 
tering engines ; and, when they attempted to mine the 
walls, they were beaten down by stones and javelins 
from above. They began, therefore, a mine at a con- 
siderable distance, and wdien they got under one of tln^ 
towers, they carried in a great quantity of wood, and S(‘t 
it on fire. The flames caught the tirabers of the foun- 
dations, and the to^vor fell with a tremendous crash. 


VOL. II. 


^ Josephus calls him 6 crot^lariis. 
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The insnrgeats were already rnsliing to the assault, 
when they found themselves checked by a second wall, 
wliich the besieged had built within. During this con- 
sternation of the assailants, the garrison sent to demand 
terms. The insurgents readily granted safe passage to 
the troops of Agrippa and to the Jews, who marched 
out, leaving the few Roman soldiers in the most despe- 
rate condition, without a hojie of cutting their way 
through the countless multitudes of tlicir assailants, aiul, 
even if they should submit to the disgrace of surrender- 
ing on conditions, almost certain that those conditions 
would not be kept. Tliey retreated to the throe strong 
towers wliieh Herod laid built, and called ILppieos, 
Phasaclis, and Mariamne. ]\[anahem and his followers 
broke into the palace, slew the few who had not made 
good their retreat, |)lundered the baggage, and set lire 
to their encampment. 

The following morning Ananias was discovered, with 
his brother, llezekiah, in an aqueduct leading to tiie 
palace : they were put to death without remorse. Tln^ 
towers Avero surrounded, so as to prevent any chance of 
(escape. Jlaiiaheni grew intoxicated with success ; Jk* 
already assumed all the state of a king, and maintained 
his antic >rity with the most unsparing bloodshed. The 
death of Ananias was an unpoj)ular measure ; yet pro- 
bably this, as well as other sanguinary acts, might have 
hoan pardoned. Rut Eleazar did not patimitly endure 
that tlie supreme authority, for which ho had so subtly 
plotted and so resolutely dared, should thus bo wresh d 
at once fi om his liand.s. His partisans began to mur- 
mur, that they had only changed a lioman tyrant for 
one hon e-horn : that Manahem, tliough ho had no 
claim or title to this superiority, had insolently gone up 
to w >rship in the Temple, in royal attire, and surrounded 
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by liis guards. The populace rose on the side of Ele- 
azar, and began to stone the adherents of Manahcm. 
His followers fled. Many were slain outright, many in 
places of concealment. A few with Eleazar, the son of 
Jair, a relation of Manahem, made good their retreat to 
Masada. Manahem himself was taken, having fled 
to a part of the city called Ophlas ; he was dragged 
forth, and put to death witli great cruelty. Many of 
his partisans, one Absalon in particular, shared his 
fate. Thus fell Manahem, w^ho, if he had united discre- 
tion with his courage, might have given the insurgents 
what they felt the want of during the w^hole war — an ac- 
knowledged leader, who might have concentred the 
resources and consolidated the strength of the revolt. 

Many of the populace h«ad taken part against Mana- 
hem, ill Iiopes that by liis death the tumult might be 
suppr(.‘sso(l ; but tliis was not the intention of Eleazar 
and Ills party. They pressed vigorously the siege of 
the tow ers. At length IMetilius, the Roman commander, 
fountl himself constrained to demand terms. The gar- 
rison ofTered to surrender on condition that their lives 
wore si)ared ; their arms and every thing else were 
to bo at the mercy of the conquerors. The treaty was 
accepted, and solemnly ratified. Gorion, son of Nico- 
medes — Ananias, son of Sadoc — and Judas, son of Jona- 
than, on the part of the insurgents — swore to tlie 
execution of tlio conditions. Sletilius led out his 
soldiers. While they retained their arms, no move- 
ment was made ; directly they had piled their swords 
and bucklers, the followers of Eleazar fell upon them 
and slew them, unresisting, and wildly apj.ealing to tlie 
faith of the treaty. A 11 fell, except Metilius, who had the 
im-Roman baseness (the word may be excused) to sup- 
plicate for mercy, and even agreea to submit to circum- 

o 2 
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cision. After tliis treacherous and horrid deed, the last 
faint hope of accommodation was quenched, as it were, 
in blood. The more moderate foresaw the inevitable 
ruin ; they did not conceal their profound sorrow ; the 
whole city, instead of resounding with triumph, was 
silent, dejected, and melancholy. It was an aggrava- 
tion of the general terror and depression, that this atro- 
cious massacre was perpetrated on a Sabbath ! 

On that very day and hour, by a coincidence which 
Josephus considered providential,'* a di’eadful retribution 
for the crimes of their countrymen was, as it W(‘ro, pre- 
exacted from the Jews of Cmsarea. The Greeks, now 
tolerably certain that to satiate their own animosity 
would be to please rather tluiu offend the Komans, or, 
perhaps, under secret instructions from Florus, sud- 
denly rose, and massacred the Jews almost to a man — 
in one hour, 20,000, an incredible number ! were said 
to bo killed. Not a Jew appeared in Ccesarea. The 
few who fled were seized by Florus, and sent to the 
galleys. 

By this act the whole nation was driven to madness. 
Committed by the enormities of their brethren in Jeru- 
salem — ^thus apparently proscribed every where else for 
slaughter — they determined, if mankind thus declared 
war upon them, to wage unrelenting war upon mankind. 
They rose, surprised, and laid waste all around the cities 
of Syria, around Philadelphia, Sebonitis, Gcrasa, Pella 
(where probably as yet the Christians had not taken 
refuge), and Scythopolis. They made a sudden descent 
upon Gadara, Hippo, and Gaulonitis ; burnt and de- 
stroyed many places, and advanced boldly against 
Cedasa, a Tyrian town, and the important placoi^ of 


• &(nrfp tK Baifinviov wpovoias, B. J. ii, 18. 1. 
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Ptolemais and Gaba, and even against Csesarea itself. 
Sebaste and Ascalon offered no resistance — at least to 
the inroad on their territory ; Anthedon and Gaza they 
razed to the ground. The hamlets around these cities 
were pillaged, with immense slaughter. 

The Syrians took the alarm ; and either for security, 
or out of old animosity, committed dreadful havoc on 
tlio Jewish inhabitants of their towns. Every city was, 
as it were, divided into two hostile camps. The great 
object was to anticipate the work of carnage. The days 
were [)assed in mutual slaughter, the nights in mutual 
dread. All agreed that tlie Jews were to be put to the 
sword without mercy — but liow to treat the numerous 
proselytes to Judaism? Should they respect their 
Syrian blood, or punish their conformity to the Jewish 
fti ith ? The fatal wealth of the Jews even then, as in 
after ages, was at once their pride and their ruin. Many 
were put to death from the basest motives of plunder ; 
and fte who could display the greatest heap of Jewish 
spoil v^as considered a heip. The streets were strewn 
with unburied bodies — aged men and infants — women 
with the last covering of modesty torn off ; the whole 
province was bewailing the |)rcscnt calamities, and 
trembling with foreboding apprehensions of still worse. 

So far the Jews had confined their attacks to foreign 
troops or settlers ; but making an inroad into the do- 
main of S(*ythopolis, they met with unexpected resist- 
ance from the Jewish inhabitants, who had taken arms 
with those of Syrian race, and united with them in 
defence of their common territory. But the Scythopo- 
litans mistrusted their fidelity, and, dreading lest they 
should make common cause with the assailants during 
the attack, desired them to retire with their families 
into an adjacent grove. Suspecting no danger, the 
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Jews at once complied, and for two days they remained in 
quiet, encamped under the trees. The third night the 
perfidious Scythopolitans attacked them unawares, put 
tliem all to the sword, and seized all their property. 
Thii’teen thousand perished. Tliis barbarous act clearly 
proved to all the Jews, tliat no course remained l)ut to 
unite hand and licai-t with their revolted countrymen. 
A particular incident which occiuTod during this mas- 
sacre was well suited to spread from mouth to moutii, as 
a tale which might excite the revengeful s}>irit of the 
most lukewarm, and drive the most cautious to insur- 
rection, as his last hoiie. There was a certain Simon, 
the son of Saul, a Jew of distinction in Scythopolis, who, 
during the Jewish attack upon the city, had fought 
against liis countrymen with the mt>st coiisuminato 
bravery. He had slain many, and broken S(piadrons by 
his single strength. On that fatal night when tlio 
Scythopolitans surrounded tludr Jewish brethren, he 
Siiw that all resistance to such ninulxu’S was vain.* Ho 
cried aloud — “ Men of Scytjiopolis, I acknowledge the 
justice of the penalty I am about to pay for having 
wielded arms again^it my countryjuen, and ])ut my trust 
in you. The blood of my own brethren calls for ven- 
geance. It shall be satisfied ; but no enemy, like yon, 
shall boast of my death, or insult my fall.” ILi tlien 
with wild and glaring eyes looked round on his 1‘amily. 
He had a wife, cliildreii, and aged parents. He first 
seized his father Ijy the hoary hair, and jnerced him 
with his sword; his mother next willingly bared her 
bosom to the blow. Then fell his wife and childnui, 
who crowded round him, eager to die by liis hand rather 
than by that of the enemy. Laat of all, lie mounted 
ujx>n theii bodies, so as to make himself as conspicuous 
as possible, and drove his sword into his own entrails. 
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The rest of the Grecian cities followed the example 
of Scythopolis. In Ascalon 2500 were put to the 
sword, in Ptoleinais 2000, and as many thrown into 
prison. In Tyro many were killed; in Hippo and 
(jradara they put to death the most dangerous, and 
threw the rest whom they suspected into prison. Of 
the Syrian cities, Antioch, Sidon, and Apamea alone 
showed real humanity, and forbade the death, or even 
the iniprisonment, of their Jewish fellow-citizens. In 
th(\so towns, indeed, the Jews were less numerous, and 
therefore less Ibrmidable ; yet the exception is not the 
less honourable to the inhabitants. The citizens of 
Gtirasa not merely abstained from injuring those wlio 
remained in their city, but escorted those wlio chose t(.) 
leave it into the niomitains. The dominions of Agrippa 
were not without disturbance. Agrippa lumself had 
gone to Antioch to Cestius Gallus, and left the adminis- 
tration of his kingdom to Varus, a relation of Sohemus, 
thoTctrarch of the district about Lebanon. It happened 
that Philip, t\w son of .lacimus, the commander of 
Agrij'pa’s troops in Jerusalem, had escaped the mas- 
sacre committed by tlie partisans of Manuhem. He was 
coiK.'oaled for four days by some relatives, Babylonian 
Jews, then at Jerusalem. On the fifth, by putting on 
false liair, he escaped, and arrived at length at a village 
of his own near the fortress of Gamala. There, while 
ho was thinking of summoning his friends, ho was seized 
with a fever, and as lie lay ill, he sent letters to the 
cliildren of Agrippa and to Bereni(‘e, announcing his 
esc'apo. Varus was jealous of the influence of Philip 
with Agrippa. He accused the bearer of forgeiy, and 
declared tliatPliilip had certainly perished at Jerusalem. 
A second messenger amvefi, and him also Varus made 
away with ; for a report had reached him from Ciesarea 
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that Agrippa had been put to death by the Komans, on 
account of the revolt of his countrynien, and Varus began 
to entertain hopes, being of royal blood, that he might 
secure to himself the vacant kingdom. lie intercepted, 
therefore, all communication from Philip, and, to ingra- 
tiate himself with the Caesareans, he put to death many 
Jews.* lie then determined to make an attack on Ecba- 
tana, or Bathiira — a town probably in Batanea. With 
this \dcw' he sent twelve Jews of Ciesarea to accuse 
them of meditating an insurrection against Agrippa, and 
to demand seventy of the chief citizens to answt^ the 
charge. The Caesarean Jews found the town perfectly 
quiet, and the seventy citizens wvro S(mt with the utmost 
readiness. Vainis, without trial, ordered them all to be 
put to death, and advanced uj)on the town. Oik?, liow- 
ever, had escaped, and gave the alarm. The inhabitants 
immediately seized their arms, leaving th(‘ir grtait pos- 
sessions in ilocks and lien Is, and fled to the fortress of 
GamaJa. Tlience they sent to Philip, (‘iitroatiug Iiini 
to come to their assistance. On his arrival, theio was 
a general outcry that he should put himself at their 
liead, and instantly h\ad them to battle against Varus 
and the Greeks of Cmsarea. The more prudent l^liiJi{) 
restrained their impetuosity, and by his iniluence pre- 
served the peace of Gamala, andk(?pt tin? whole district 
faithful to the Bomans till the commeiKiement of the war. 
Agrippa sent to supersede Vanis; his great connexions 
rendered it dangerous to inflict a more severe punish- 
ment. 


* Josophi Vita, ii. Tlii. is passed Those Varus surprised and put to 
over in tho B. instead of it appears death. Also the seizure of the fort 
a peaceful cmf of seventy of the Cypros above J(*ru:ho, and of Machaerus 
chief iahabi^ants ;t‘ Batanea to demand which the Bomans surrendered. B. J 
forces to keep the peace in tiic district, ii. 18. 0. 
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Tho Aloxaridrian Jews were not exempt from the 
general calamities of the nation: but they are less 
worthy of compassion, as they seem in a great degree, 
by tlieir turbulence and rashness, to have brought the 
persecution upon their own heads. At a public assembly 
of the Alexandrians, to desjmtch an embassy to Nero, 
many of tho Jews, wliother to maintain a contested 
riglit or not, tlirongod into the ampliitheatre with the 
(ireeks. An outcry immediately arose against the in- 
truders, as enemies and spies. Tliey weroi attacked ; 
womo were killed in their flight; others were taken, 
and dragged along as if to bo burnt alive. The whole 
Je^vish population rose, and at first assailed tho Greeks 
with stones. Tliey then surrounded tho amjihi theatre 
with lighted torelies, and tlireatened to burn the spec- 
tators to a man. They Avould have executed their 
imrposc, but for the immediate intervention of Tiberius 
Alexander, tho governor — the same wlio had before 
gov(n-n(‘d in Juda-a, and wlio was by birth a Je^v — tlie 
nephew of Philo. Alexander acted with humane eonsi- 
dcra^ion; ho sent for the more influential of the Jews, 
ordered them to pait an end to tlie afTray, and warned 
them against bringing tlio Roman soldiery upon their 
heads. Tho more seditious mocked at his admonitions, 
and heaped personal abuse upon his name. 

Alexander instantly ordered out his troops ; besides 
his two legions, he had 5000 soldiers, recently come 
from Libya, lie gave them leave not merely to kill, 
but also to pillage and to bm-n liouses. Tlie troops 
immediatidy forced the Delta, the quarter in which the 
.Tews lived. The Jews made resistance ; but once 
routed, the slaughter wus horrible. Tl.e houses were 
stripped, or set on lire full of inhabitants, wlio had taken 
refuge in them ; neither age nor sex was spared : the 
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whole place was like a pool of blood : 50,000 bodies 
were heaped iij) for burial. The few who remained sued 
for mercy. Alexander gave the signal for the cessation 
of the carnage ; and such was the influence of the com- 
mander and the discipline of the troops, that .he was 
instantly obeyed by the soldiery. The more vindictive 
animosity of the -tUexandrian populace was not so easily 
arrested ; they could only be dragged by force from the 
dead bodies.'^ 

In rale^Jino one thing only was wanting to plunge the 
>vhole nation headlong into the revolt. They had alrtaidy 
to stimulate them, on one hand, the remembrance of the 
galling oppression of their siu*cessive governors — the 
despemte conviction that they wxu’e alreaily committed 
by the events in Jerusiilem — the horrible proofs that in 
every city every man’s hand was arimul against tliem, 
and every Jieart steeled against their sullerings : on tlio 
other, the bold and lofty tenets of Judas the Oalili'an, 
in wdiose sense their older sacred scriptures might bo 
made to speak without much violence of interpretation 
— the universal belief in the immediate coming of tlu‘ 
triumpliant IMessiah, which w as so widely dilliised as to be 
mentioned by Suetonius and by Tacitus'^ as a great cause 
of the war, — all these motives could not but operate in 
a most powerful manner. That which was wanting, was 
a bright gleam of success, to break the gloom that 
lowered all round the horizon, and animate the timid 
and desponding with the hope of [xjssible victory. This 
was given by the imbecility of Cestius Gallus, the j>re- 
fect of Syria. Cestius had under his command tlie 12th 
legion, complete in its numbers, about 4200 strong : be- 
sides these he had 2000 picked men ; six cohorts of 
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foot, about 2500 ; and four troops of horse, about 1200. 
Of allies he had from Aiitiochus, king of Cominagcnc,^ 
2000 horse and 3000 foot, all archers ; from Agrippa as 
many horse, but less than 2000 foot ; Sohemus followed 
with 4000 more, a third of which were horse, the rest 
archers. With this army of nearly 10,000 Roman 
troops, and 13,000 allies, Cestiiis advanced to Ptole- 
mais. jMany volunteers crowded forth from the Syrian 
cities, and Agrippa and Sohemus attended on his march. 
His iirst exploit was against the town of Zebulon, calh*d 
Andron, whieli divided the territory of Ptolemais from 
the Jewisli province of Ui)per Galilee. The inhabitants 
iled to the mountains. The city, in which was abun- 
dance of wealth and provision, was pillaged by the sol- 
diers ; and its noble buildings, said to be as handsome 
its those of Tyro, Sidon, or Beiytus, w’-ere burned to tlie 
ground. After having wasted the adjacent district, 
Oestius returned to Ptolemais. The Syrians, particu- 
larly those of Perytus, lingering behind to jdunder, the 
Jews rose upon them, and cut off about 2000. 

C stius advanced to Caesarea : from thence he sent 
forward part of his army to .loj)pa, with orders, if they 
could take the city, to garrison it ; if the inhabitants 
wer(i piepared for resistance, to await the arrival of the 
rest of the army. Part marcluHl inland, part by the sea 
coast. They found the city open ; the inhabitants 
neither attempted to fly nor to resist. They j>ut them 
all to the sword, and pillaged the tomi. The number 
slain was 8500. With the same savage cruelty the 
cavalry wasted Narbatene, a district near Ca?sarea ; kill- 
ing, and plundering, and burning on all sides. 

T Antio<,‘hus mentioned wiili See also Hist, ii. 81. Suet. C'digula, 
Agrij>j)a as amou^ the vassals and 16. Dio. lix. 8, 
allies of l^ome. Tac. Aim. ziii. 7. 
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Cestiiis sent Galliis, the commander of the twelfth 
legion, into Galilee, with sufficient force to subjugate 
that province. Sepphoris opened its gates : the other 
cities followed the example of the capital. The insur- 
gents fled to a mountain opposite to Sepphoris, called 
Asamon. There, favoured by the ground, they at first 
made a gallant resistance, and killed ‘200 of Galliis’s 
men : at length the liomans gaining the upper ground, 
and surrounding them, they were brolcen and dispcnscvl : 
2000 were slain. Gallus, having subdued tlie province, 
returnt^d to Ciusarea. 

Cestius advanced to Antipatris, dispersed a small 
band at the tower of Aphek, and buriKMl their camp. 
From Antipatris he marched to Lydda, whic*h uas de- 
serted, the inhabitiiuts Iiaving gone up to Jcu'usahmi for 
the Feast of 'rabernacles. Fifty men, who came fortli 
to ine{‘t him, were put to death; the city was burned. 
He then ascended tlio hills near Fethhoron, and cai- 
camped at (hibao, fifty stadia, rather more than six 
miles, from Jerusalem. No sooner did the Jews hear 
that the war was appmacliing th<*ir gates, than tlu'y 
flew to arms; they broke off the festival; tlu y paid no 
more respect to the Sabbath.* It is possible that they 
called to mind tliat it was near tliis very ])laco, in the 
passes about Fethhoron, in tin* days of old, tlie Lord 
east down great stories on the Canaanites, wben, as 
their bistorie.s declared, the sun stayed bis ('oiirso at the 
command of Jo.sliua. In the same mountain country 
Judas the 3raccabec had discomfited tlio immense 
army of Nicanor. Now they poured forth by thousands; 
they fell upon the Foinan van ; broke it ; and rushing in, 
began so great a slaughter, that if tlio horse and some 


* B. J. u. 10. 
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light troops had not made a circuit, and charged them 
in the rear, the whole army of Ccstiiis miglit have been 
(lestroyed. Notwithstanding this advantage, they drew 
back ; having killed 515, of which 400 were horsemen. 
Their own loss was but twenty-two. Their most dis- 
tinguislied men in this battle W'cre strangers : Monobazus 
and Cenedjcus, relations of the King of Adiabene; 
Niger, of Peroca ; and Silas, a Pabylonian, who had 
quitted the service of Agrippa. The Jew^s made good 
their retreat ; and as the Komans ascended tlie hill of 
Pethhoron, Simon, son of Gioras, a man wlio will after- 
wards make an eminent figure in the history, Ining on 
tlieir rear, and cut off their stragglers and beasts of 
builhcn, many of which he carric^d safe to the city. 
Cestius remained quiet for three days, the Jews keeping 
wabdi on the hills, waiting for his troops to move. 

At this juncture, Agrippa determined to make a last 
effort to avert the war. He sent a deputation to per- 
suade his eoimtjymen to surrender, offering, in the name 
of Cestius, an amnesty for all that had passed. The 
leading insurgents dreaded the effect of these proposals 
on the people. They suddenly a1 lacked the disputation; 
slew one, 7 iamed Pheebus, wounded the other, Porcaius, 
with sticks and stones ; and drove back those who ap- 
j^eared to take any interest in tlieir fate. Cestius seized 
the opportunity of this dissension to advance on Jeru- 
salem : he oneamped at Scopes, within seven stadia, not 
quite a mih;, to the north of the walls. Three days he 
suspended liis attack, in hopes of receiving an oiler of 
surrender: in th(3 moan time his horse scoured the vil- 
lages ai’onud for provision and forage : on the fourth the 
Komans advancerl to the attack. The insurgents had not 
only to repel the enemy, they had also to wntch a formid- 
able party within the w'alls,whom they suspected of being 
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but lukewarm in the cause. They were struck with 
consternation at the order and discipline of the Eoman 
anny as it came slowly on to the attack. They aban- 
doned the outer walls, and fled into the Temple and the 
other fortified places within the city. Cestius passed 
through the new suburb of Bezetha, and biumed it as he 
proceeded : he then advanced against the upper city, 
and encamped opposite to the 2)alace. Had ho tlien 
rnslied at once to the assiiult, the city wxnild have fallen. 
But, as Josephus asserts, with no gr(*at probability, tlic 
general, Tyrannius Briscus, and s('vcral of the com- 
manders of (‘avalry, bribed by Florus to prolong the 
W’ar, dissuaded Jiim from the attack. 

It is more probable that Cestius entertained hopes of 
the surrender of the city by moans of a pow^erfiil paidy 
within the w’alls ; for many of the cluid* persons, at the 
persuasion of Ananus, the son of »fonathan, invited the 
lioman to continue tlie attack, and promis(‘d to open 
tlie gates. But tlie iiT(:‘solutr^ Cestius, either from ‘mger 
or mistrust, delayed and lost time. Tin* conspiracy w\as 
detected by the insurgents ; Ananus and his followers 
were thrown h(*adlong from the walls: the rest were 
assailed with stones, and driven to tladr houses. The 
war faction manned all the towcTS, and beat down witli 
missiles all who fipproach(‘d the. walls. J’Vn- five days 
the liomans made only uncombined and desultory 
attacks : on the following, C(\stius, w itli tla^ flower of 
his army and liis archers, mad(^ a vigorous assault on 
the north side of the Temple. The J(iws defended tliem- 
selves from the cloistcTS with the niost resolute valour; 
continually repulsed tlie enemy; till at length, galled 
by the showers of missih*s, the Konians recoiled. But 
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they retreated to make a more dangerous attack. They 
formed what was called a testudo : those in the van fixed 
their sliields firmly against the wall ; the next rank joined 
theirs in succession, till the sliields, fitting over each 
other like the shell of a tortoise, formed an iron pent- 
house over their heads, under wliich the soldiers began 
to mine the walls, and attempted to set fire to the gates. 

TJ le b(isi(‘ged wer<> in the most dreadful consternation ; 
many endeavoiu'cd secretly to make tlieir escape from 
tlie devoted city. The peaceful party took courage, and 
began to muster in considerable force, in order to open 
the gates, and admit Cestius as their deliverer. A short 
time, an liour or less, might have made the Romans 
masters of the city : but God, I conc(3ivc,” says the 
Jewish historian, ‘‘on account of our sins, abhorring his 
o\ni sanctuary, would not permit the war to end thus.”^^ 

Cestius, ignoi’ant of the state of affaii’s within the 
town, both of the despondency of the insurgents and the 
strejiglli of the Roman party, suddenly called off liis 
troops, and, to the universal surprise, retreated entirc'ly 
from ^hc city. The insurgents passed at once from the 
lowest d(‘pr(‘Ssion to the wildest courages: tliey sallic-d 
from all ipiaiters, and cut off many stragglers, both horse 
and loot. Cestius passed the night in his former en- 
cajnpment, at Seopos (the watch-tower). On the follow- 
ing day he continued to retire. The further lie retreated, 
the more hold became the enemy : they harass«3d his 
rear : coming along cross roads, they took his files in 
flaidv. TJie Romans dared not turn to make head ; ^ov 
tliey thought thai countless multitudes were pouring be- 
hind them ; and while the heavily-accoutred legionaries 
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continued their slow and sullen march, the light-armed 
Jews flew about with the utmost rapidity; assaulting, 
retreating ; now on one side, now on the other ; dashing 
down where they saw an opening, and starting off when 
they met resistance. The road was strewn with the 
dead ; every one who, for an instant, quitted the ranks, 
was cut off. Nor did the loss foil only on tlie common 
soldiers. Priscus, the captain of .the sixth legion; 
Longinus, a tribime, and Emilias, a prefect of hors(', 
were slain ; till at length, with great loss of men, and 
still more of baggage and munitions, the army reached 
its former quarters at Gabao. There, with his usual 
irresolution, Cestius lost two days in inactivity: tlie 
tliird, when he saw^ the whole country in arms, and the 
Jews swarming on all the heights, he determiiK'd on 
retreat. 

That he might retire with greater expedition, ho com- 
manded the soldiers to tlirow' aw^ay every thing tliat 
might impede their march. All tlie mules and beasts ot 
biui;hen were killed, except those wLich bore arrows 
and the militaiy engines ; the latter he would have 
saved for future use, and dreaded lest they should fall 
into the hands of the enemy. The Komans then entm^ed 
the fatal pass down to Bethhoron. The Jews, who had 
preserved some rc‘Spect for their close and serried ranks 
w^hile they were in the 0 {)cn ])lain, no sooner saw’^ them 
entangled in the defile, than they attackfid them on all 
sides : some hastened to block up th(5 outlet of the pass ; 
some from behind drove them JKuxdlong down the ra- 
vine: and at the end of the defile, incalculable multi- 
tudes showered darts upon them, till the whole squadron 
seemed ciouded over with missiles. The legionaries 
stood wavt nng, uncertain how to act. The cavalry were 
in a sjijill more perilous condition : they could not form 
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in ranks ; the steep sheer sides of the mountains were 
impracticable for their horses. At one moment they 
found themselves on the verge of frightful precipices, 
hanging over nigged, and, it seemed, bottomless ravines. 
Flight and resistance were alike hopeless : they began 
to utter wild cries of despair, and to groan aloud in the 
agony of their hearts : the shrill battle-cry of the Jews 
answered; their savage shouts of exultation and fury 
rang from rock to rock. The whole Romfin army must 
have Mien, had not night come on, which enabled tlie 
greater pail to make its ivay to Bethhoron. The Jews 
crowned every hill, and blocked up every ])ass around. 

Cestius, despahing of being able openly to force his 
way, began to think of securing his personal safety by 
flight. He selected four hundred of his bravest men, 
distributed tliern about the defences of the camp, with 
orders to mount guard ; and in the morning to display 
all their ensigns, that the Jew's might suppose the whole 
army was still stationary. Ho then retreated in silence 
thirty stadia, not quite four miles. At the break of day, 
the t^ ews discovered that the camp was deserted: en- 
raged at the mjincouvi’e, they nishcd to the assault, and 
slew the fom huncked to a man. They then pursued 
Cestius with the utmost rapidity. The Bomans, who 
had got the start <if several hours during the night, has- 
tened their retreat, which bore every ap])earance of a 
rout. All the militaiy engines, the cata})ults, battering- 
rams used in besieging cities, were abandoned, and fell 
into the hands of the Jews, who afterwards employed 
them with dreadful effect against their former masters. 
The conquerors continued the pursuit as far as Antipatris ; 
and at length, finding that they could not overtake the 
fugitives, they turned back to secure the engines, strip 
the dead, and collect their immense booty. With hymns 
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of victory they re-entered the capital ; having suffered 
hardly any loss on their own part, and having slain of 
the Romans and their allies 5300 foot, and 380 horse.® 
The Roman arms had not received so disgraceful an 
affront, nor suffered so great loss, since the defeat of 
Varus in the forests of Germany ; and tliis not by a 
fierce and unconquered people among woods and mo- 
rasses never before penetrated by civilized man, but in 
a province which had long patiently endured the Roman 
yoke, and had received for its sovereigns either native 
kings or foreign prefects, \vith the humblest submission 
to the Imperial wiU. 


® Suetonius adds that an eagle was oonsularem suppetias ferentem, rapt5 
taken. “ Judici, legal uni iasuper Syria; aquilA, fugavermit.’" In Vesp, iv. 
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PREPAEATIONS FOR THE WAR.« 

Vespasian — Josephus — Affairs of Galilee — John of Gischala-— • 
Affairs of Jerusalem — Ananus the Chief Priest — Simon, son oi 
Gioras — Jhittlos near Ascalon. 

JuDiEA was now in open rebellion against Rome, It 
was a mad and desperate revolt, for to declare war 
against Rome was to defy the whole force of the civil- 


* On the wliole of this periwl Jose- 
phus is almost the only trustworthy 
authority. The traditions in the Tal- 
mud may he descriheil as chielly anoo- 
<lotes, of the desultory and uneortuin 
natiue which belongs to such stories 
usually elatwl for the description or 
emhellislKi.ent of character. The few 
condensed and pregnant chapters of 
Tacitus rarely .aid to or contradict 
Josephus. 

Josephus, comparing himself, of course 
to his own advantiige, w’ith his enemy 
the rival historian, Justus of Tiberias, 
adduces testimonies in favour of his 
own fidelity and accuracy, which to the 
historian of our times may rather call 
hio impartiality in question. “Why,"* 
demaiuls.losejihiis, “ was not the History 
of Justus published during the life-time 
of those who were the eyewitnesses and 
chief actors in these events — \"cspasian, 
'fitus, and King Y\gripr i Josephus 
on the other hand had presenteil his 
History both to Vespasian and to Titus, 


.and had freely communicate<l on the 
subject with King Agrippa and some 
of his relatives. The Emperor Titus, 
it ai>pears, rcfuseil to certily to the 
accuracy of Josephus, and w’^ould only 
give the sanction of his authority to 
w’hat may l>e ndled the piiVdisheil offi- 
cial despatches, d fiet/ yhp avroKparup 
Tito^ovtcos fK /ubyufy auruy ifiovXTjOrj 
Tijv yywffiy ro7s ayOpcvnois rrapaSov^ 
yai rwy npa^^uy, &(TTf 
tavTov drjp^oo’ifvirecr- 

0ai TTpocTfra^fy. Joseyilms had, how- 
ever, sixty-two letters of Agri}»pa, all 
lioaring witne.-'S b) his veracity. Tie sub- 
joiustwo : in one of these Agrippa writes 
ill modern phrase: — “1 have read your 
work with ploasuie. You seem to me 
to have drawn up your lIi>tory w ith 
greater diligence and accuracy than any 
other w liters, i^er.d me the rest.’* In 
the second Agrippa is equally lauda- 
tory: — “ In gonei.il you have no need 
of further information on events with 
which y "i are so fully ac'quainted ; but 
p 2 
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izecl world. . Tlie insurgents neither liad, nor could liope 
for allies ; the rest of the Eoinan provinces were in pro- 
found peace, and little likely to answer the call or 
follow the example of a people they despised, in asser- 
tion of their independence.*' In Europe the only unsub- 
dued enemies of the Romans Avere the wild tribes in the 
north of Britain, or in the marshes of Germany. In 
Asia, the only independent kingdom, tlie Paithian, was 
not in a state to make a war of aggression. Pliilo, in his 
oratorical invective against Caligula, throws out hints of 
the formidable numbers of his countrymen in Babylonia, 
and of the multitudes who were scattered throughout 
almost all the cities in the Eastern dominions of Home.® 
But the foreign Jews in the Roman dominions, though, 
as Josephus hints in one place, solicited by ambassadors, 
either took no interest in the ftite of their countrymen, 
or were too sadly occupied in avei-ting the storm ot 
public detestation from their own ht*ads, or in bewailing 
its consequences in the unprovoked carnage of tleir o\mi 
friends and fomili(\s.‘* Thev were trembling in tlie 


when we meet I shall be able to in- 
struct you on some points ot which 
perhaps you are i;fnorant.” Agiippa, 
Josephus says further, when his Histoiy 
was firiishei, not out of tlattery or 
dissimulation, bore witness to his truth. 
Vit. c. 65. 

** Tacitus no doubt expresses the Ro- 
man sentiment of wonder and indigna- 
tion, that this single nation, insignifi- 
cant in extent of territory and numbers, 
should alone dare to resist the Roman 
supremacy. *• Aiigebat iras, quod soli 
Judici non cessissent.’' iiist, v, i. 

f Jrjs#‘phlis asserts that they exiKj. 
a general insu action throughout the 
empire, and powerful aid their 

brethren. He dvrelle 


too in his first chapter on the state (d* 
the world, the coininotions in (jaul, 
and the coiifusi.>n which follow»‘d on 
the d« ath of Nero. But this flourishing 
preface is holii.'d by his tone tlironghout 
the History. Procniium to the 
Jb J. c. 2. 

** Imnie<liately on the defeat of Ces- 
tius, the inhabitants of Damascus 
i hastened to WTcak their vengeance 
on the Jewish reudents. Tliev were 
obliged to jirocfvd with f:aution, for 
fear of their wives, who were nbrnfst 
all nttv-hed to the Jewish relijion! 
At htst they contrive<i to take iliem at 
advantage, in some confined space, and, 
attacking them unarmed, massacred 

10,000. B. J. ii. 20. 2. 
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agony of personal apprehension, or gathering up for 
biuTal the bodies of their murdered countrymen. 

The state of the country offered scarcely better grounds 
for any reasonable hope of permanent resistance. The 
fortilied places >vere not all in the po^ver of the insur- 
gents ; th(^y had no organized or disciplined force ; no 
warlike engines, exc(ipt those captured from the enemy; 
no provisions of any kind for a long war. Worse than 
all, they were divid(xl among themselves. In every city 
Uku-o was an int(‘rested, or a timid, or a prudent party, 
anxious to purchase peace at any cost. Tliey had no 
acknowledged leader. The representative of the Hero- 
dian house, AgTi[)pa, openly espoused the Itoman paiiy. 
^riie rest were either undistinguislied as soldiers, or 
strangers, and robber chieftains. Their only trust was 
in their own stubborn patience and daring valour, in the 
st(‘rn fanatk'ism with which they looked upon themselves 
as the soldiers (ff their (Jod, and in the wild hope that 
Heaven would work some miraculous revolution in their 
favour. 

Yc . however frantic and despinute the insurrection, 
why should the Jews alojie be excluded from that ge- 
nerous sympathy which is always awakened by ihi) 
liistojy of a people throwing off the galling yoke of op- 
I)ression, and manfully resisting to the utmost, in asser- 
tion of their freedom? Surely il‘ ever people were 
justified in risking the ]»eaco of their country for liberty, 
the grinding tyranny of the successive Koman Procura- 
tors, and tlie deliberate and systematic cruelties of 
Florus, were enougli to have maddened a less liigh- 
spirited and intractable race into revolt. It is true that 
tlie war was carried on witii unexampled atrocity ; but 
on the other hand insurrectionary warfare is not the 
best school for the humaner virt les ; and horrible op- 
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pression is apt to awaken tlie fiercer and more savage, 
not the loftier and nobler passions of our nature. And 
it must be borne in mind, that we have the histoiy 
of the war, only on the authority of some brief pas- 
sages in the Koman authors, and the narrative of one 
to whom, notwithstanding our respect for his abili- 
ties and virtues, it is impossible not to assign the ap- 
pellation of renegade. Josephus, writing to conciliate 
the Romans, both to his own person and to tlie miser- 
able remnant of his people, must be received with sonu^ 
mistrust. He uniformly calls the more obstinate insur- 
gents, who continued desperately faithful to tliat (*aiis(* 
whi(di he des(3rted, by the odious name of robbers ; but 
it may be remembered tJuit the Spanish guerrillas, who 
were called patriots in London, were brigands in Paris. 
It is true that the resistance of many was the result of 
the wildest fanaticism. But we must not forget in wliat 
religious and historical recollectioiis the Jews had be(‘n 
nurtured. To say nothing of the earlier and miraculous 
period of their history, what precedents of hoj>e W(‘r(‘ 
offered by the more recent legends of tlio daiing and 
triumphant Maccabees ! It is, moreover, true that the 
Son of Man had prophesied the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, and that the New Testament appe^ars to intimate 
that the measure of wickedness in the Jewish pi^iple 
having been filled up in the rf^ection of Christ, they 
were doomed from that time to inevitable ruin. But we 
must avoid the perilous notion of confounding the 
Divine foreknowledge w'ith the necessary causation of 
events. According to the first principles of the Mosaic* 
constitution, nationid guilt led to national niin. But 
still the motives which actuated many in the fatal 
struggle tliat led to the accomplishment of the Divine 
predictions, may have been noble and generous. It was 
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tlie national rejection of Christ, not the resistance to 
Home, which was culpable. Tlie Jew, though guilty of 
refusing to be a Cliristian, might still be a liigh-minded 
and self-devoted patriot Although we lament that tlie 
gentle and pacific virtues of Cliristianity did not spread 
more generally through the lovely and fertile region 
of Palestine, yet this is no reason why we should refuse 
our admiration to the bravery, or our deepest pity to the 
sufferings, of the Jewish people. Let us not read the 
fate of the Holy City in that imcliristian temper wliich 
prevailed during the dark ages, when every Jew was con- 
sidered a pereonal enemy of Clirist, and therefore a legi- 
timate object of hatred and persecution, but rather in the 
spirit of Him who, when he looked forward with pro- 
pi letic foreknowledge to its desolation, nevertlieless was 
seen ‘‘ to weep over Jerusalem.” 

The astonishment of the Romans at the revolt of this 
eomj)arativcly small province, and at the news of the 
total defeat of a Roman jmTeet at the head of his legion- 
aries, was not unmiiigled Avith consternation. The Em- 
pero Nero was then in A(*haia. ^Fhe first intelligence 
of the affair was brought by Costobar and ISaul, two 
brothers related to Die Herodian family, wlio, witli 
Philip, the son of Jacimiis, the general of Agiippa, had 
made tlieir escajie Irom Jenisalem.*' The two former 
were despatched, at tlieir own request, to tlie Emperor 
by Cestius, who instructed them to lay the whole blame 

^ Is it impossible Ihnt this intflli- Helins, who ruled durinor that yoar 
gcnce conveyed to Rome may have in Nero’s name in Rome, may have 
had some connexion with the iTnewc^l thought to show his ze.al hy putting to 
persecution of the Christians, in which death men suspe. T..‘d of some stiangely 
St. Paul certainly, and St. Peter, uc- dangerous views, and guilty at Past of 
cording to those wiio believe him to Jewish deswnt. The martyxloui of 
have died at Rome, sufl’ered martyr- St. Paul certainly took place this year, 
dom ? The cruel and base - born a.d. od. 
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of the war on Floras. Nero, according to Josephus, 
affected to tre^it the affair lightly. He expressed great 
contempt for the revolt, but great anger at the miscon- 
duct of Cestius ; yet he could not lielp betraying visible 
marks of disturbance and terror. The importance really 
attached to the affair may be judged by tlie selection of 
the most able and distinguished military commander 
in tlie empire. Vespasian had been bred to arms from 
liis youth; ho had served with great fame in tlie (Ger- 
man wars ; had reduced the unknown island of Britain 
into a Eoman jirovince, and olitained the honours of a 
triumph lor the Emperor Claudius, without his own 
personal exertion or danger. Nero repressed his resent- 
ment against Vespasian, who was in disgmee for not 
having sutliciently admired the fine voice and style of 
singing of the theatrical Emperor. He committed the 
province of Syria to his charge. With his character- 
istic dc^spatch, Vespasian immediately sent his son, Titus, 
to Alexandria, to conduct the fifth and tenth legions 
to Palestine : he himself travelled, with all speed, by 
land to S}Tia, and collected all the Koman troops, and 
forces from tlie neighbouring tributary kings.® 

In the mean time the insurgents were not inactive. 
Some of the more prudent hastened, as Josephus says, 
to desert the sinking ship. Those who still Romanized 
were brought over, some by persuasion, some by force. 
They called a general assembly in the Temple, and pro- 
ceeded to elect their governors and commanders. Their 
choice fell on Joseph, the son of Gorion, and Ananus, 
the cliief priest, who were invested with unlimited autho- 
rity in the city. Eleazar, the son of Simon, who had taken 
so active a j*art in originating and conducting the first 
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insurrection, and in the death of Manahem, was passed 
over. lie was suspected, not without grounds, of aiming 
at kingly power, for he went about attended by a body- 
guard of Zealots. But Eleazar, probably as commanding 
within the Temple, had made himself master of the spoil 
taken from the Komans, tlio military chest of Cestius, and 
a great part of the public treasures. In a short time, 
the want of money, and his extreme subtlety, won over 
the multitude, and all the real authority fell into the 
hands of ICleazar. To the other districts they sent the 
mcm ^vhom they (.‘ould best trust for courage, and fide- 
lity to their cause. To Idumma, Jesus, son of yaphus, 
one of the chief priests, and Eleazar, the son of Ana- 
nias, also a chief priest. Niger of Peroea, who had 
hitherto (*oinmanded in that district, was directed to 
rec'cive his orders from them. To Jericho was sent 
Juse})h, son of Simon ; to Peroea, Manasseh ; to Thamna, 
John tluj Essone : for even among these peaceful her- 
mits were found men who would tight for their freedom. 
The toparehies of Lydda, Joppa, and Emmaus were 
added to liis command. John, the sou of Ananias, had 
the toparclues of CJophiii and Aerabatene. Joseph, the 
son of Mathias, was entrusted with the command ot 
Upper and Lower Galileo, with particular charge of the 
strong city of Gamala. Almost all, if not all these 
leaders, were of the more moderate, at least not of the 
Zc'alot party.* 


^ The question which divided the 
war party amon;^ the Jews, the more 
furious and more moderate, is w<»U 
shited by Salvaxlor : — “ 11 s’agissait de 
savoir d’apr^s quel esprit de conduite 
on se rfeglerait k I’aveuir. Fallait-il 
seulement fairc k I’^trauger une guerre 
de ti’juisaction ou do redressement de 


tort, comine les hommes prudens et 
jx)litiques le voulaicnt, line guerre qui 
fiU dirigde plntot centre la tyrannie 
|XU'sonne*le des pro lirateurs Kornains 
qiie centre le nom de Gdsar, coptre 
I’Empereur lui-m^tne ? Ou hien, 
fallait-il sc jeter dans une lutb' a 
out'-ance -omme lentoudait la partic la 
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Galileo was tlie province on which the storm would 
first break, and the confidence of the insurgents in the 
ability and zeal of Joseph, the son of IMathias, may bo 
fairly estimated from tlieir committing this important 
frontier to his charge. As long as the passes and liill 
fortresses of Galilee were defended, the southern region, 
and Jerusalem itself, might have time to organize their 
forces, and fortify their strongholds. Joseph, the son 
of Mathias, is better known as tlie celebrated Josejfiins, 
the historian. He was a man of illustrious race, lineally 
descended from a priestly fiimily, from the first of the 
twenty-foul* courses — an eminent distinction ! l:>y his 
mother’s side he traced his geiK‘alog}^ up to tlie Asino- 
nean princes. His father, jMathias, was of upi’ight 
character, as well as of noble birth ; he resiJi.'d in deni- 
salein, where the young Joseph grew up with a brother, 
named ilathias, with great reputation for early intelli- 
gence and memory. At fourteen years old (he is Iiis own 
biographer) he was so fond of letters that the (diiet 
priests used to meet at his father’s house to put to him dif- 
ficult fjuestions of the law.*^ At sixteen he determim'd to 
acquaint himself with the three prevailing sects, those 
of the riiarisees, Sadducees, and Essenea For tliough 
he had led for some time a hardy, diligenl, and studious 
life, he did not consider himself yet sufiiciontly ac- 
quainted witli the character of each sect to decide wliic h 
he sliould follow. Having heard tliat a certain Esseiu', 
named Banns, was living in the desert the life of a 
hermit, making his raiment from the trees, and his 

plus &rdeiitr: des dans une f les Romaiiis?” ii. p. 8. 

Jutte 4|uj ) . (posut pour j>reiiii6re loi I f TIu* curious analog of this inddent 
d’eiciter }e» >l(ires relij^ieuses et j)oli- | with what is relate<l of Jesus (at th(’ 
tiquM d‘ la nation, de ';reus<;r un ' of twelve) “among the doctors’ 
abime infranehissablo entro h ; Juifs ct cannot but strike every rciider. 
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food from the wild fruits of the earth, practising cold 
ablutions at all seasons, and, in short, using every 
means of mortification to increase his sanctity ; Jose- 
phus, ambitious of emulating the fame of such an ex- 
ample of holy seclusion, joined Banus in his cell. But 
three years of this ascetic life tamed his zealous ambi- 
tion. He grew weary of the desert, abandoned his great 
example of painful devotion, and returned to tlie city at 
the age of nineteen. There he joined the sect of the 
Pharisees. In his twenty-sixth year he undertook a 
voyage to Home, in order to make interest in favour of 
certain priests who had been sent there, to answer some 
unimportant charge, by Felix. Tlu^y were friends of 
Josephus, and liis zeal in thcii- favour was heightened 
by lieariiig that, witli religious attachment to the law, 
they n Jusod, when in prison, to eat any unclean food, 
but lived on figs and nuts. On his voyage he was ship- 
wj*ec‘lu‘d, like St. Paul, and in great danger. His sliip 
foundered in the Adriatic, six hundred of the crew and 
])assengerB were cast into the sea, eighty contrived to 
swini, and were taken up by a ship from Gyrene. They 
arrived at ViciBurchhi (J^iteoli), the usual lauding-place ; 
and Joseph, making accpiaintance with one Alituriis, an 
actor, a Jew by birth, and, from his profession, in high 
credit with the empress Poppoea, he obtained the i clease 
of the prisoners, as well as valuable presents from 
IMjipma, and returned home. During all this time he 
had studied diligently, and made himself master of the 
Greek language, which few of his countrymen could 
write, still fewer speak with a correct pronunciation. 

On his return to Jerusalem, he foun?! affairs in the 
utmost confusion ; great preparations were making for 
the war, and the insurgents were in high spirits. He 
united himself to the party wLo were for peace, and 
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strongly urged the raslmess and peril of the war. Appre- 
hensive that these unpopular doctrines liad made him 
an object of siis])icion to the more violent, and dreading 
lest he might be seized and j)ut to death, he retired, 
after the capture of the Antonia, into the Inner Temple. 
After the murder of Manalicm, he stole forth fi’oin 
thence, and joined himself to a considerable body of the 
chief priests and leading Pharisees, who pretended to 
enter into the insurrectionary iiK'asures that they might 
save the lives of tliose who capitulated in the j)ahuje, 
yet looked with anxious eagerness for the advance of 
Cost ins, who, it was expected, would easily si^press the 
revolt.^' 

On the disastrous retreat of Cestius, and the bai*- 
barous massacre of tlu‘ Jews in Sepphoris and tlu‘ 
Syrian cities, many of tlio more peaceful party joined 
heart and hand with the insurg('iits, oth(u*s pursued a 
more temporizing policy, and outwardly uniting in de- 
fensive measures, still cherished a s(M*r(‘t inclination to 
sulmiission. To which of these parties Joseph the son 
of IMathias belongc'd, it is nut quite so easy to decide : 
witliout his having acquired some confidtuice with the 
war faction, ho would scarcely have been entrusted with 
the command in Galilee ; yet lie undertook that post 
with the a[)probatiou and at the re(pn,\st of the more 
moderate.^ Joseplius, with his two coadjutors, Joaziu* 
and Judas, hastened to their government. 


^ Josephus at tributes th(^ Wiir chi«'Hy j wapatrr^O'at to 7$ i.yayit/wo'KOva'iv Sti 
to those risini^s and the massaerfs of 6v Trpodipftrts ^•yeVcTo tou xoA.(/ioc< 
their couotivnien, wliich coinpollol wphs Pufidiovs Uov5di(»s, iAAa rb 
the more pefi **ful to join in the corn- TrXfoy dydyntf. Vit. c. 0. 
mon rause, as now Ijot ome simply and * In the Life trreeps out another view 
therelbre unavoidably defensive, wy of the ohjef:t for which he was ap- 
8* ivraty iwifutficrO^v, &ov7^6fifyot [jointed by the prudent party to the 
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The province of Galilee was divided into two districts, 
called Upper and Lower Galilee ; it contained all the 
tcnitory which had belonged to the northern tribes of 
Napthali, Zebuliin, Issachar, and half Maria sseh, reaching 
to the district of Ptolemais on the north, and Samaria 
on the south. The Jordan was the eastern limit. The 
people were a bold, hardy, and warlike race ; con- 
sidered somewhat bai'barous by the inhabitants of the 
metropolis, and speaking a harsh and guttural dialect 
of the Syro-Clialdaic language, now tlic vernacular 
tongue of Palestine. The country was remarkably rich, 
abounding in pasture, corn land, and fruit-trees of every 
description.* The population was very great. They 
lived in cities, which were numerous and large, and in 
great open villages, the least of which, says Josejdius, 
contained li3,U00 inhabitants. In many of these cities 
there was a mingled population of Syrians and Jews, 
rarely on an amicable footing, often forming fierce and 
hostile factions. Sepphoris was the capital, but that 
rank was disputed by Tiberias on the Sea of Galilee. 

Tin: measures of Josephus were prudent and con- 
ciliatory, yet by no means wanting in vigour and deci 
sion. He remained in sole command. His priestly 
colleagues, having collected a groat quantity of tithes, 
determined to return home ; they delayed for a short 
time, at the earnest request of Josephus.*^ The object 
of Josephus was to promote union, and to organize the 


rommand in Galilee — 1 ») disnnn the iarti/ Afieivov to7s Kparlcrrois rov 
Zealols, to transfer their arms and ahra TrjpfiffOai. ’'EyvaxTro 5€ 

power to the better orders, and to rovroir af\ fifv ra SrAa 7rot)s 

remain quiet till they saw the cours? rh fxiWov iroipa, ir^piuipeiv tI 
which the ixomaiis w'ould pin*suc. Trpd^ovaiy Pufialoi fxaduv, c. 7. 
Trelffovras robs Trovrjpobs Kara- ^ Vit. c. 12. 

0€oOai rd (iTrAa, koI dtSd^oyras, &s 
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whole country on one regular system. He endeavoured 
to acquire the confidence and attachment of the people. 
In order to interest and pledge all ranks to the common 
cause, as well as to secure the public peace, he appointed 
a sort of Sanhedrin of seventy, and seven judges in each 
city ; all less important causes were to come before the 
latter tribunal ; cases of murder before himself and the 
Sanhedrin.^ Yet he acknowledges that lie kept the 
seventy about his person as a kind of hostages.™ In all 
respects he endeavoured to maintain the strictest cha- 
racter for probity and justice, particularly lalxiured in 
those lawl(?ss times to ja-otect the chastity of the females 
from insult or outrage, refused all presents for the ad- 
ministration of justice, and declined all o]>portunities of 
em'iching himself, though he confesses that ho secured 
a considerable share in the confiscated property of the 
Syrian inhabitants in the cities, when they were ex- 
pelled or massacred by the Jews, which ho sent to his 
friends at Jerusalem." As he could not suiipress the 
robbers, he obliged them, as far as he could, to give up 
their profession, and enroll themselves as regular troo]»s. 
Having thus provided that the war, if commenced, should 
be that of an orderly and united people, not the desul- 
tory conflict of insurgenfs and robbers, ho ja-ocec'ded to 
fortify, with the greatest strength and expcMlition, tfie 
most defensible towns, among mai^y others, Jotapata, 
Tarichea, Tiberias, Itabyrium on IMount Tabor, and 
certain caves near the lake of (jJeiinesaret.^ To the 
wealthy inhabitants of St'pphoris, wlio seermMl to entfu 
zealously into th^* cause, he granted the privilege of 
building their own fortifications, and gave permission to 


* B. J. ii. 20. 5. 
w Vit. C.14. 


« Vit. 15. 
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jolin, the son of Levi, afterwards the celebrated John of 
Gisehala, to strengthen that city. The others he super- 
intended in person. He then raised an army of 100,000 
men, armed them with weapons obtained from all 
quaiters, and proceeded to introduce the Koman dis- 
cipline. He appointed centurions and decurions, regu- 
larly exercised the whole force in military manoeuvres, 
and thus organized an effective anny of 60,000 foot, 
and, according to tlie text of Josephus, from which 
probably a number has fallen, 250 horse. Besides these 
he had 4500 mercenaries, on whom he placed his chief 
i*eliance, and a body guard of GOO. 

Sucli were the general results of tlje administration 
of Josephus ; but all these vigorous and prudent mea- 
siu'es were perpetually intciTupted and rendered abor- 
tive, partly by the internal dissensions of the province, 
but ch icily by the macliinations of his subtle enemy, 
John of Gisehala. While Josephus invariably rejn-e- 
sents himself as the most upright, incorruptible, and 
patriotic of men, no colom's are too dark for tlie character 
of his ant agonist. John of Gisehala surpassed all men 
of Ingh rank in craft and deceit, all of every class in 
wickedness. He was at first a poor adventurer, his 
poverty stood in the way of his adYancemciit, but by 
his readiness in falsehood, and by the siiigidar skill with 
which he glozed over his falsehoods, so as to make all 
men believe them, ho deceived his nearest friends; 
affecting humanity , yet most sanguinaiy for the slightest 
advantage ; lofty in liis ambition, but stooping to the 
basest means to obtain his end. He began as a single 
robber, but gradually collect< d a powerful and select 
banditti, for h(5 would only admit men distinguished 
either for strength, bravery, or w\arlike skill. His force 
at length amounted to 4000, and with these he long 
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wasted Galilee. Siicli was the raan who counterworked 
all the measures of Josephus, and inflamed the dissen- 
sions of the province, already too little disposed to last- 
ing unioiL^ 

For though the cities of Galilee seem generally to 
have submitted to the administration of Jose[)h and his 
coadjutors, so as to permit their walls to be put in a 
state of defence, yet eacli had its separate interests and 
inclinations, and was distracted by violent Actions. Sep- 
phoris, though entrusted ^nth building its own walls, 
and, as Josephus says in one place, hearty in the cause, 
yet inclined to tlie Homan party : the inhabitants had 
sworn fealty, and given hostages from the chief families 
of the city to Cestius ; these were still at Ca3sarea. On 
the arrival of Josephus in his province, he found the 
territor}" of Sepphoris threatened with an attack by the 
rest of the Galileans on account of their d(.‘alings with 
the Homans. This danger was averted by Jost^phns, 
and the Sepphorites united, as was before Sc'iid, in the 
common cause. Tiberias was distracted by three fac- 
tions. Tliis city belong(?d to Agrippa, and one faction, 
consisting of the more opulent and respectable burghei's, 
headed by Julius Capellus, was desirous of preserving 
their allegiance to the king. A second of the lowest class, 
headed by Jesus, son of Saphia, was clamorous for war. 
A tliird was headed by Justus, who afterwards wrote a 
History of the war. Jnstas, according to liis rival Jo- 
sephus, only regarded his own interests. lie had en- 
deavoured to excite a feud betweem Tiberias and S(3p- 
phoris, asserting tliat on account of the manifest defc^ction 
of the latter to the Homan party, Tiberias might justly 
be consid ered the capital of Galilee.'^ He had meditated 

I to his person. B. J. iv, 7. 1. 

I 1 Vit. c. 63. 
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an attack on the Sepphorite district, but as yet had only 
carried his plundering bands into the lands of Gadara 
and Hippos. Josephus, after settling affairs at Sep- 
phoris, went to Bethmaus, within half a mile of Tiberias. 
He sent for the senate, who came readily to parley vith 
him ; he opened his commission from the Sanhediin at 
Jerusalem, and demanded the demolition of a palace 
built by Herod the Tetrarch, and adorned with ‘‘graven 
images” of living creatures. The party of Agrippa 
o[)posed this measure ; but the war faction, headed by 
Jesus son of Saphia, were ready for any work of destruc- 
tion. Besides, they were not a little tempted by the 
hope of plunder, for the roof of the palace was gilded. 
They proceeded to plunder the furniture, and then to 
burn the palace to the gi’ound. Fluslied with their suc- 
cess, they rose on the Syrians, massacred all they could 
lind, and at the same time seized the opportunity of 
revenging themselves on all their fellow^-citizciis who 
had b(.‘eii their enemies before the war. 

Jox‘})hus seems to have been anxious to remain in 
amity with Agi*ij)pa. He assumed gi'cat indignation at 
the plunder of the palace, of w hich he had authorized 
the demolition, gathered up the wrecks of the furniture, 
consisting of candlesticks of (k)rinthian brass, royal 
tables, and unceined silver, and committed them to the 
custody of Capelins, the head of Agrippa’s party, Jo- 
sephus then proc(3cded to Gischala. At the commeiice- 
mont of the insurrection, John had rather inclined to 
the Itonian faction. Upon this the inhabitants of Ga- 
dara, Gebara, Sogana, and other towuis, had assaulted 
and burnt Gischala. John, hov/ever, l ad rallied his 
forces, recovered the town, and fortified it more strongly 
than before. As yet, John and Josephus were on good 
terms. Josephus admired the activity of John, and 

VOL. II. Q 
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John was anxious to obtain every possible advantage 
from the governor of the province. He first proposed 
to Josephus that he might be permitted to carry off 
large quantities of corn stored up by tlie Kouians in 
Upper Galileo ; the sale of this, he stated, would enable 
him to complete his fortifications. .Josephus answered, 
that he should keep that corn eitlier for the lloinans, 
the owners, (a suspicious answor !) or for the use of the 
province entrusted to him by the Sjinhedrin of .Jeru- 
salem.^ John then demanded and obtained a monopoly 
of oil sold in Syria. For the .Tew's in the Syrian towns 
would not use the unclean oil prepared l>y the heathen, 
and were obliged to obtain it from tlu‘ir own country. 
.John drove a thriving trade; for four Attic draelims ho 
bought four measures of oil, wliich he sold again at the 
same sum for half a measure. This money Ik? emj)loyed 
in undermining the power of Josephus, and imlustriously 
propagated repoi-ts, which accused him of intending to 
betray the province to the Homans. Whether or not; 
the suspicions of John liad any substantial grounds, 
strong eircuinstances combined to throw a shade on tlio 
popularity of Jose[)hus. Certain youths of a village 
calliMl IJabarittne, in the great plain, waylaid and plun- 
dered Ptolemy, the agent of king Agrippa. Witli 
their spoils, consisting of cmbroidfu’od robes, silver ves- 
sels, and six hundred pieces of goM, they wont to Jose- 
phus, then at Tariehea.® Josephus r(‘buked them for 
the robbery, and committed the property to the ciistod) 

Vit. 13. At Oist-haia he allowed Ptolemy, four mule loads of ridi 
his collea'^aes, who ha l lieeri hrib<*il by stnth* and silver vessels, 5u0 pif‘< es ot 
John, !is ho i» ;*s, to tike that side, to gold. Ptolemy wa.'!; of the same tribe 
retira to Jeruflaiem. Vit. 14. with himself (Vit, 26). He told the 

• B. J# ii. 21. 3. Comi'ai’e Vil, c. rohl)cr.s that, he rrserve**! the plunder 
26. In the Life it la the wife of to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem. 
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of one of the chief citizens of Tarichea, to bo restored to 
the owners. • The robbers, deprived of their booty, 
raised loud outcries against the governor, whom th(;y 
accused of being in a treasonable league with the king. 
One hundred thousand armed men assembled (Josephus 
is prone to largo numbers) and thronged the circus of 
Tari<‘hca ; some cried out to depose, some to burn him. 
With tliis intent, they surrounded his house ; all his 
friends, except four, fled: JosQ})hus suddenly awoke 
from sleep ; he was neither confounded by the noise of 
his assailants, nor by the desertion of liis friends. He 
reiit his robes, poured aslics on his head ; with liis hands 
beliind 1dm, and his sword suspended around his neck, 
he went out to face the tumult. The Tariclieans were 
mov(id witli compassion : the ruder countrymen con- 
tinued their clamour, ordered him to bring forth the 
plunder, and confess his treasons. Josejdius answered 
yith an eftrontery and readiness of falsehood whicli 
might liavo done credit to Ids mendacious rival, John of 
(iiscbala. ‘‘ ftfen of Tarichea, ye are quite in error if 
ye suppose that I retain these treasures vith any design 
of restoring them to king Agrippa. The fact is, that 
setang the walls of your town in a ruinous anti dis- 
mantled state, I have kept them to be spent in foiiifying 
your loyal city.” Tliis bold address threw the Tarich- 
eans, to the number of 40,000, on his side. The 
strangers, particularly those of Tiberias, continued the 
tumult for some time, but at length sullenly withdrew^ 
with the exception of 2000 (000) of the most desperata 
These men, when Joseiihus retired again to rest, sur- 
rounded his house, and threatened to 1 reak down the 
doors. Josephus had recourse to a stratagem still more 
daring. He mounted the roof of the house, and making 
a sign tliat he wished to address them, he began with 

Q 2 
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saying that from the height he could not distinguish 
their demands, but if they would depute some of their 
leaders, he was ready to treat with them. No sooner were 
those few admitted, than ho ordered them to be dragged 
into the inner part of the house, and scoiu'ged till their 
bowels were laid open. The mob began to grow im- 
patient, when the doors were opened, and their leaders 
were turned out among them in this bloody and mangled 
state. The mob, supposing that he would not have 
ventui'od on such a step witliout a great f(n-(.*e con- 
cealed, dispersed in consternation.^ The secret enemy 
of Joseplius, John of Gischala, had prompted this out- 
rage ; but as there was no open brea(‘h between them, 
John, pretending to be ill, sent to demand ptu-mission to 
visit Ti])erias, for the benefit of the warm baths in that 
city.'^ There, i)artly by persuasion, partly by bribes, he 
induced the inhabitants to renounce their allegiance to 
the governor. Silas, wlio commanded in the city under 
Josephus, sent immediate intelligence of the state of 
affairs. Josephus travelled night and day, and suddenly 
appeared in Tiberias. John, protending that he was 


* This transaction, as iiulcod iho | tho rulovs, ainl arc sent in to treat on 
whole narrative of his a<lministration j terms ofa^rcoment; in tlie other, some 
in Galilee, is rflattii with such cx- of the mt-u arc scut in to rcc*'iv« the 
truonlinury variations in the Life of ■ money, whii h lui was ai (.U''i-<l of 

Josephus, and in the History of the • priatinir. In tlio one, all tlu ;itl* 

Jewish War, as to leave a very uu- j mitted are scouiLCod ; in tJie fjther, one 

favourable impression, if not of the ; rintil«?ader, who luas his hami cut olf 

writer^s veracity, at least (Vit. and hung al. out his neck. 

B. J. ii. 21. 5) of his accuracy. ! ® e, g. in tlu* Vit, The fcigncil 

It is impossible to keep the same : sh^kness of .John, and tho alKiir at 
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confined to his bed, excused himself from paying his 
respects to tlie governor. Josephus assembled the 
people of Tiberias in the circus. He had begun to 
address them, when he was suddenly interrupted by a 
loud outcry from the spectators ; turning round, he saw 
a band of armed men, with their swords drawn, who 
were placed by John to assassinate him ; he leaped 
irom his rostrum, wliich was about six feet liigh, rushed 
to tlie l)oac]i, seized a l)oat, and, witli two of his fol- 
Jow(Ts, pushed out into the lahe and escaped. 

His soldiei-s, in the mean time, attacked the band of 
John; but Jos("])hus, ap])rcheiisive of a civil war, sent 
orders to his troops to abstain from bloodsluxl, and re- 
sisted idl the urgent entreaties of his other Galilean 
friends, wlio were eager to make an example of the 
treacherous city. John fled to Giscliala, wliere Josephus 
did not tliiuk it prudent to attack him, but contented 
hims('If witli expelling those who espous(‘d John’s jxirty 
from every city in Galilee. 

Du.iug these events He])[)horis began again to waver. 
The inhabitants sent to Jesus, who commanded a noted 
troop of banditti, 800 strong, on tin* borders of Ptolemais, 
offering him a large sum to make war on Josephus. Jesus 
thought it more ]>rudent to earn his wages l>y stratagem 
than by open force. He sent to request an inter- 
view with Josephus, that he might salute him, and tlicn 
instantly began his march with his whole troop. One 
of his followers, however, deserted, and put Josephus 
on his guard. Thus forew^arned, Josephus proceeded to 
the inteiwiew, having occupied all the roads witli his 
own forces, and gave ordm’s that ^Tesu^ alone, and 
his followers, sliould be admitted within the gates, 
which were to be closed immediately on their entrance. 
Jesus entered boldly, but Josephus instantly ordered him 
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to throw down his arms, or he was a dead man. 
Tremhling, Jesus obeyed. Joseplms took him apart, in- 
formed him that he was aware of liis treacdierons designs, 
but offered him pardon if he would repent and swear to 
be faithful to him in future. Jesus complied, and Jo- 
sephus liaving severely threatened the Se})i)liorit(‘s, 
departed to quell new disturbances. On bis way he en- 
countered two oftieers of the king, from Ti-aehonitis, wlu) 
wislied to join him with some liors(> ; theses men the .lews 
would liave forced to submit to circumcision. Josephus 
interfered, and assorted the riglit of evc*ry man to wor- 
sliip God ac(‘ording to his conscimice. 

Gamala now demanded tlio j)resence of the indefatig- 
able gov<‘ruor. Aftta* the de]>arture of Philip, Agri[»]>a’s 
general, a certain Joscj»li, son of a female jhysieiaii, had 
persuaded tlie j^eople to revolt. They forced some to (mt(‘r 
into their vi«jws, others they put to deatli. I1iey foiHfied 
the city, with th(^ a])pvobation of Jos(‘phus; and all Gau- 
lonitis, a (Ustriet which skirted Upper Galilee, followed 
their example. Gamala was now tlireahmed l?y rf'kpii- 
colus 3[odius ; at tlie same time, Xea])olilanus, with some 
Roman troo[)s, pushed towards Tiberias, and TElmtius, a 
decurion, advanced against .Tosephus, who lay at Si- 
monias. yEbutius cndc^avoured to th*aw him down to 
the plain, where his cavalry would have givcm him an 
advantage. Josej)hus continued oh the hills, and /Ebiitius 
withdrew with some loss. Josephus then, in his turn, 
made an attack on some magazines of com, which he 
carried off, quietly loading liis caim ls and ass(‘s, in the 
sight of Ebiitius, who was fairly oiit-generalled. iErjui- 
colus Modiuft failed in hi.s attemjf on Gamala. 

Joint o ' Gis<*hala, all this time, niinained quiet in his 
citadel, but it was only l)f}cause ho was laying a train 
from a greater distance, which was to explode under the 
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feet of his enemy.* Ho sent his brotlier Simon, and 
•Jonathan, son of Sisenna, to Simon, son of Gamaliel, at 
Jerusalem, to persuade the people that Joseplius was. 
forming a dangerous power in Galilee, and to demand 
his recall. Simon was a man of great character and 
weiglit, but ill-disposed to Josephus, and closely allietl 
^vith John. By bribes they brought Ananus, the chief 
pric'.st, who, at first, espoused the cause of Josephus, and 
•)(‘sus, the son of Ganiala, into their paiiy.^ deter- 

mined to act with caution, lest Josephus should advance 
with his numerous and devoted army against Jerusalem. 
Jonatlian and Ananias, two learned and influential Pha- 
risees, and Joazar and Simon, priests, wore sent, gra- 
dually to alienate the Galileans from their attachment 
to Josephus, and then, cither to put him to death, or 
bring him alive to Jerusalem. Tliey had troops ^vith 
them ; Jolm of Gischala received orders to rend(U’ them 
every sui)p()rt ; and Se])phoris, Gabara, ’and Tiberias 
were to hold their troops in readiness at the command of 
Join . Josephus got intelligence of the iJot through 
his fatlier, and also, as lie relates, through a remarlvable 
dream, which warned him that he should remain in 
Galilee, and fight against the Bomaiis. In compliance 
with the earnest supplications of all the Galileans, who 
entreated him not to abandon them, he gave up his in- 
tention of submitting to the mandate and withdrawing 
to Jerusalem. With 8000 foot and 80 horse, he posted 


* Vit. HH. 

y This is uttPi’ly inconsistent with 
tlie high character, given by Josephus 
himself, of Ananus. Jost u.ses strong 
language : — “ Wenn aber der Ge- 
schichtschrciber Jos(‘phus ihm beschul- 
digt, ohne Mitwissen des Kriegesaus- 


schiisses Boten nach Gnlilaa gesendet 
ru haben, um ihii (Josephus) nach 
JerusiJem zu lociv- n, mler alleiifalls zu 
todten. — So ist das eino der dreisten 
Unwahrheiten, ersonnen aus persdii- 
licher Feindschaa, die er selbst ofl'eii 
bekoniit.” p. 443. 
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himself at Chabolo, on the frontier of Ptolemais, under 
the pretext of making head against Placidus, who had 
begun to waste Galilee. Four cities, Sepphoris, Gamala, 
Gischala, and Tiberias, acknowledged the authority of 
the deputation from Jerusalem. Tlie deputies, who liad 
travelled secretly and with expedition, in order to come 
on Josephus unawares, finding him on his guard, still 
attempted to proceed by craft rather than by fonx'. 
Tliey sent a friimdly letter informing him that they wore 
come to punisli the subtle proceedings of liis enemy 
Jolin, and to force him to obedience. J()se[)]ius ket)t the 
letter unopened to the evening, when ho liad a gn^at 
banquet of his friends, to whi<*li lie invited the mes- 
senger. He then secretly made himself master of its 
contents, and sealed it up again. Tie ordered the mes- 
senger 2G drachms, as a reward for liaving bi-ought wel- 
come intelligence. The messenger was delighted. He 
then plied him with wine, and oflered him a dracdm 
with eveiy cup, till the man betrayed the wliolo pha. 
Joseiihus wrote back a fri<*ndly answer, excusing himsidf 
from attendance, on account of the necessity of watcdiing 
Placidus. The deputies, who passed from ]>laco to jJaco 
and fomid almost every town in favour of tlosephus and 
enraged against John,'' sent a more pcrera[)tory message, 
requiring liis attendance at Gabara, to make good his 
cliarge against John of Gischala. Jose[)lius expn^ssed 
his readiness to wait upon them, but not at Gabai-a or 
Gischala, where he apprehended treaclieiy.® Tiny deter- 
mined to send measengers throughout Galilee to excite 
the malcontents. Josephus waylaid the roads from 
Gabara, seize 1 the messengers, and mode himself master 


» He names Japhn, the largest vil- to Josephus; Asochis, and others, c.45. 
Inire (Mdijfiv) G.iJiice; Sepphoria, * fih yitp 'irarpts ianv ludvvov, 
w'hich Homonised, and as If Sk avufjLaxos koI c* 
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of all the letters. Upon this he surrounded Gabara with 
his own Galileans, and boldly entered the to^^^l. He 
first wont to repose at an inn ; his enemies seized the 
op[)ortunity to raise the people against him, but failed. 
Josepluis soon after made his appearance in the assembly.^ 
'^riie Galileans surrounded the hall with loud acclama- 
tions. John and his friends endeavoured in vain to 
make their escape. Josephus publicly read the letters 
Avliich he had intercepted, the deputies were confounded, 
tlio people unanimous in tlieir a])plause. The mob 
would willingly have fallen on the whole assembly, who 
were saved only by the merciful intervention of Josephus, 
^riie governor then took horse and rode away to Sogana. 
From thence ho despatched an embassy of 100 men of 
distinction, escort(‘d by an armed guard of 500, to 
Jerusalem. 

Tlie discomfited deputies retired to Tiberias, John to 
Gischala. At Tiberias they expected the city to declare 
in their favour, but Josephus suddenly made his ajipear- 
anco there. They received liiin with hypocritical 
courtesy, but requested him to withdraw, on account of 
the approaching Sabbath, h-st there should be a disturb- 
ance. He retirefl to Tarichea ; new scemes of trickery 
followed ; the deputies, with Jesus and Justus, the tur- 
bulent leaders of Tiberias, endeavoured to raise the 
town. Josephus again appeared with his soldiei's ; they 
got rid of him by a false alarm of Homan troops seen in 
the neighbourhood. Josephus counteracted this by 
another plot. Tliey appointed a general fast, during 
whicli no one was to appear armed at the Proseuchse. 

^ They called him to account about to Jerusalem, They became aslianeJ 
Iwenty pieces of gold taken from the of this pitiful charge, and accused 
public treasury. This Josephus had Joseph .s of setting up a tyranny, 
ejcperided on his counter deputation c. 60. 
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Josephus and his friends concealed their daggers and 
breastplates under their robes, and when the enemy ex- 
pected to find them defenceless, they brandished their 
weapons. The deputation of Josephus, in the mean- 
time, returned from Jerusalem with a favourable an- 
swer, confirming him in the government. lie summoned 
an assembly of the Galileans, wdio, in the same spirit, 
declared their ready and cheerful submission to his com- 
mand. Emboldened by this, he began to act with 
greater vigour ; he chastised the unruly inhabitants of 
Tiberias, got the deputies into his power, and sent thcan 
back to Jerusalem. 

Tiberias attempted again to revolt, and to surrender 
the city to the troops of Agrippa. Not having liis foi'cc^s 
in readiness, Josephus had recourse, as usual, to one of 
his stratagems. He seized 240 vessels, put not above 
four sailors in each, and commanded them to take their 
station in sight of the town; and he tlien advancc^d 
boldly to the gates. The citizens supposing the ships 
full of soldiers, surrendered at discretion. Josephus got 
the senators to the number of COO, and 2000 of the 
people, witliin his power, and sent them to Tarichea. 
They denounced one Clitus as the ringleader ; he was 
carried to the shore to have his hands cut off ; on his 
earnest supplication, ono was spared ; the left, which he 
was induced himself to cut off to save the other ; the rest 
of the malcontents were pardoned.® After this, Josephus 
surprised Gischala, and gave it up to pillage, Sepphoris 
admitted the troops of Gallns into their city. Josephus, 
with his forces, scaled the walls, but was beaten back, 
and afterwavds defeated in the open plain. The troops 
of Agrippa soon after made their appearance under the 


• B. J. ii. 21. 10; Vit. 67. 68. 
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command of Sylla ; they were posted near Julias. Jose- 
phus endeavoured, by a feigned flight, to betray them 
into an ambush, and might have succeeded, but his 
horse unfortunately plunged into a morass, and he was 
severely hurt in the wrist, and carried to Cepharnome. 
From thence, feverish symptoms appearing, he was re- 
moved to Tarichea.*^ 

Thus we have endeavoured to wind our weary way 
through the intricate politics of Galilee. It is difficult 
to conceive how all these intrigues, as well as all the 
masterly and effective warlike preparations of Josephus, 
could be carried on simultaneously, more particularly if 
all these transactions must be crowded into the winter 
of one year, G(J-7.° Besides the details of armies raised, 

•* Vit. 72. “ Life” is almost occupied with the 

« In tlie “Jewish War ” it is not dif- events lx*two(Hi Ids arrival in ( Jalilee and 
ficult to liac (‘ a certain order of these thc.siegeuf Jotapata: out of 70 chapters 
events, if not strictly chronological, only six relate to his early life, three 
yet of historical arrangetnent. Jose- to the period afti;r his capture in 
pirns ti. st relates liis ro(‘eption in Oa- Jotapata. It l)a^, it must be ackiiow- 
lilee and the measures which he took for ledge 1, a strongly romantic cast; it 
the organizati^ of the province, the is an inidisgiiised panegyj’ic on his 
levying and disciplining of his army, own valour, enterprise, activity, craft, 
the defensive fortilicatioii of the chief promptitude, wisdom ; it is full of 
cities. He then passes to his strife strange liaiv-breadth escapes, and 
with John of Giscliala, and the long stirring adventures. Yet vanity can 
and obstinate struggle in Galilee and hardly have been the sole motive tor 
in Jerusalem with this noted rival, its composition. It was avowedly 
'Phis may account for some transposi- written to vindicate himself from the 
tion of events, and some discrepancy calumnies of Justus of 'f iberias, his old 
with the Life. enemy in that city, who had written a 

Vit. c. 15. History of the Jewish war, long \m- 

The “Life” was written much later, 1 happily lost. 'Vhe work of Justv\s 

after the death of Ves\K\s\iv\\ and . com\x\led Jose\'hus to niter thmgA 
Titus, long after t\w pxihWcatiou of th*.. \ -which he had so h>ng kept \n sWonce. 
‘‘Jewish War,” and alter the publication a7ro\oy^<r€(T0ai yap vvy itvdyKriy 
of the “History ” of Justus of Tiberiiis, KaTail/evdoj^aprvpoififuoi, ^pco 

against whom Josephus writes in a rit ficxpt vvu (nffiuitaii^va, c. t>5. 
spirit of bitter controversy. The whole The heaviest pax't ot‘ the misi-epreseiita- 
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armed, and exercised ; cities fortified and strengthened ; 
the civil administration set on a regular footing ; by his 
own statement, Josephus twice took Sepphoris, four 
times Tiberias, once Gadara, perhaps Gischala ; counter- 
acted the plots, defeated the troops, took and pardoned 
his subtle antagonist John. Yet we must either, adher- 
ing to the usual chronology, admit this improbability, or 
throw back the whole events of the year which ended 
in the defeat of Cestius Gallus, into the year ()5 ; and 
adopt almost as incredible a supposition, tliat, with most 
unusual inactivity, tlie Eomans left the defeat of Cestius 
unrevenged, and allowed the Jews a wliole year to or- 
ganize their revolt, and strengthen their territory against 
invasion. 

During this time the insurgents in Jerusalem con- 
tinued to press their prejiarations for war, with as great 
activity and less interruption than those in Galih'c. For 
tliough the timid and moderate groaned in heart lo hear 
the din of war, the clattering of arms, the gymnasia 
(‘choing with the trampling march of all tlie youth in 
military exercise ; and sadly foreboded the Jtiiseries and 
I’uin to which the joyous city, the place of national fes- 
tival, the rich, the beautiful, the holy city of Sion was 
thus self-devoted ; though they could not utter their 
prayers in the Temple, nor make their oflerings on the 
altar of Jehovah without awful misgivings that before 
long the worship might be proscribed, and fire and sword 


tions of Jusf.us, ^vhicli he sooks to con- 
fute, is that ho (Josephus) was the fii'st 
gjeat reijol against Aome, the author 
of the revolt of 'Jalilee. He retorts on 
Justus as a tJu:;ulent fellow who be- 
fore this had raised 1 iberias in insur- 
rection; ir. ghorf, that Jnstu-s w^s an 
earlier and more daring -ebel than 


himself, and only esca[H.'d by singular 
good 1‘ortune tlie just punishment for 
his oflences. Throughout the work is 
that of a man advanced in years re- 
lating the deeds of his youth from 
memory — a constant struggle between 
his vanity and his fear of offeniing 
his Imperial patrons at Rora^. 
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lay waste the courts of the Lord’s house : yet tney were 
constrained to suppress or conceal the unpopular wcal?:- 
ness, and trembled lest the fierce eye of the Zealot or 
the Assassin should detect the dangerous or unpatriotic 
emotion.^ 

In the city, Ananus the chief priest took the lead ; 
arms were fabricated with the greatest activity ; the walls 
strengthened, military engines made, and stores of every 
kind laid in with tlie utmost care and expedition. I"lio 
timid and moderate were not the only enemies with 
whom Ananus had to contend. The fierce Simon, the 
son of Gioras, has already appeared, at the head of his 
daring bandits, rendering good service during the retreat 
of Cestius. In the toparehy of Acrabatene,^ ho had be- 
taken himself, not to the regular defence of the country, 
].>ut to the most lawless ravage. He broke open and 
piJlag(‘d the houses of the opulent ; and even inflicted 
personal violence, scoiu'ging and maltreating all who 
opposed him. Already men began to forebode both his 
daring ambition, which would not be content Avith less 
than the highest station, and his cruelty, which would 
scruple at no means of obtaining or securing advance- 
ment. Ananus sent some troops against him : Simon 
took refuge Avith men of a ldndi*ed spirit, Avlio held IMa- 
sada; and from tlience he pursued his ravages in 
Idumaea, tiU the magistrates of tliat district Avere con- 
strained to raise an army, and set a guard in every 
village. 

It Avas probably not long after the defeat of Cestius, 
that an unsuccessful expedition Avas attempted against 


B. J. ii. 22. accordintr to Jeiomo, between Neapolis, 

8^ There were two Acrabatenes, Siohein, and Jericho ; the other in the 
which cause great confusion : one, 1 south of Judsea, bordering on Iduraaja. 
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Ascalon. That strong city, situated about sixty-five 
miles from Jerusalem, was weakly gamsoucd by one 
cohort of foot and one troop of horse, under a com- 
mander named Antonius. The Jews marched out in 
great force under Niger of Periea, Silas the Babylonian, 
and John thq Essene. Antonins, undismayed by the 
number and the daring of the enemy, led out liis horse. 
The Jewish soldiers were all infantry, undisciplined and 
unused to war. Tlio first furious charge of the cavalry 
broke their van, wdiich fell back on their main body, 
threw it into confusion, and the whole army was scat- 
tered in small squadrons over the field. The active 
Eomaii horse attacked first one band, tlien another, 
charging and riding round them, — their mounted archers 
making dreadful havock. Numbers were of no avail, 
or ratlier stood in the way of effective defence. Tlie 
vast and confused multitude could not fight, and would 
not fly. Night put an end to the l)attle, or rather to 
tlie carnage. 10,000 men, with Judas and Silas, fell : 
Niger escaped with the rest to a small tower named 
Salloe.^' The Jews were not east down l)y this signal de- 
feat. In the shortest time, not enough for the >\ounded 
to get healed, they assembled all their forces, and in 
still greater pride and indignation again marclied out 
against Ascalon. They had learned as little prudence 
as humility. Antonius occupied the passes with an am- 
busli, and suddenly suiTounding the Jewisli army witli 
his horse, after scarcely any resistance cut down 8000 
of them. Niger, who showed great courage in the re- 
treat, again escaped, and got possession of a strong 
tower in a village called Bczedel, The Bomans, who 
had not tin^e for a regular siege, and yet were unwilling 


B. J. iii. 2. 1. 2. 
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to allow so formidable a leader to eseape, set fire to the 
wall. Having seen the tower in flames, they retreated 
in triumph. Niger, however, leaped down into a deep 
cavern, which was under the tower ; and when his sor- 
rowing companions came, three days after, to find liis 
body, that they might bury it, they heard his feeble 
voice calling them from below. The Jews were full of 
joy, and looked on the escape of their champion as little 
less than a miraculous proof of divine favoui*. 
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BOOK XV. 


THE WAR. 

Vespasian — Siege of Jotapata — Fall of Japha — Mount Gcrizim 
— Capture of Jotapata — Josejilius — Surrender of 'I'ilxM-ias — 
Fall of Tarichea — Massacre — Siege of Gamala — Fall of Itaby- 
riiim — Taking of Gamala — of Gischala — Fliglit of John — 
Feuds in Jerusalem. 

With the early spring Vespasian appeared at Antioeli,* 
at the head of his powerful aiiuy. There Agrippa met 
him with all his forces. Vespasian advanced to Ptolo- 
inais : he was met by a deputation from Sepphoris. The 
metropolis of Galilee, notwithstanding the autliority and 
the threats of Josephus, again made overtures to join 
the invader. Vespasian received the deputies with gi^eat 
courtesy, and sent them back with a strong body of 
1000 horse and GOOO foot, to defend their city against 
any attack of the J cws.^ These troops, under the com- 
mand of Pldcidus, took up their position towards the 
great plain, the foot within the city, the cavalry en- 
camped without the walls. From these (quarters they 
ravaged the surrounding country. Josephus made one 
strong eflFort to recover the capital of Galilee, but was 
repulsed, and only the more exasperated the Eomans, 


» Josephus says that Antioch was p. 1089. Aoiording to Straho the 
incontestably the third other two were Seleneia on the Tigris, 

city in the Koman Empire. TlnV is and Alexandria, Of course Rome is 
important in Jewish as well as in Chris- ex<dude<l. 
t,iaii ' iiitojy. Compare Strabo, xvi. B. J. ui. 4. 1. 
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who spread fire and sword over the whole region ; they 
slew all who were able to bear arms, the rest they 
carried off as slaves. 

Titus, with expedition unusual during the winter sea- 
son, sailed from Aehaia to Alexandria. From thence he 
shipped his troops for Ptolemais, and joined his father. 
Vespasian was now at the head of three of the most 
distinguished legions of the Eoman army, — the fifth, 
tenth, and fifteenth. Besides these, lie had twenty-three 
cohorts, five of them from Cmsarea. Ten of these cohorts 
mustered 1000 men ; the rest GOO, with 150 horse each.*^ 
The allied force consisted of 2000 foot, all archers, and 
1000 liorse furnished by Antiochus, Agri])pa, and Sohe- 
mus. Malchus, hing of Arabia, sent 1000 horse and 
5000 foot, the greatest part archers. The whole army 
amounted to 00,000 regulars, horse and foot, besides 
followers of the camp, wlio ivere also accustomed to mi- 
litary service, and could light on occasion.*^ 

The eauipaigii ivas now formally opened : the forces 
of Placid us overspread the whole country. Josephus 
atteicpted no resistance in the open field. The inhabit- 
ants had I’ceii directed to lly to the fortified cities ; all 
who were not expeditious or fortunate enough to escape 
were cut off or seized. But these were the unwarlike 
part of the pf^o])le : the more active and courageous had 
all crowded into the cities. The strongest of all these 
was Jotapata, where Josephus command(Hl in person. 
Placidns (toncluded that if, by an unexpected attack, 
he could make himself master of that important post, 
the blow would so terrify the rest, that they w^ould 


« ** Additis ijritnr ad oripias duabuN daicuin Flavius Vespasianus . . . tri- 
legionibus, octo alis, c diortibu'; deoem, bus legionibus admiiiistrabat.” Tadt, 
atquo int-cr Lcijatos majove filio as- Hist. i. 10, 
sumto,” Suet. Vesp. iv. “BcllumJu- B. J. iii, 4. 2, 
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immediately fall. He marched rapidly against Jotapata ; 
but the garrison had received timely information. They 
anticipated the assault by a daring sally, for which 
the Romans were entirely unprepared. The troops of 
Plaeidus were repulsed ; many wounded, but only seven 
killed ; for the legionaries retreated in good order, and 
being entirely covered with their defensive armour, sel- 
dom received mortal wounds. The Jews were only 
light-armed troops, wlio rarely ventured to figlit liand to 
hand, but annoyed the enemy at a distance with their 
javelins. It was an inspiriting commencement of the 
campaign. 

At length the vast army of Vespasian began to move. 
Joseplius describes the order of march with the accuracy 
of an eye-witness.® He must, indeed, have watched its 
stern and regular advance with the trembling curiosity 
of the sailor, who sees the tempest slowly gathering, 
which is about to burst, and perhaps wreck his weak and 
ill-appointed bark. The van was preccd(xl by the light- 
armed allies and their archers, who scattered over the 
plain to observe any unexpected attack of the enemy, 
and to examine all the woods or thickets that might 
conceal an ambuscade. Then came part of tlie heavy- 
armed cavalry and infantry, followed by ten of each 
centenary, carrying the furniture and vessels of the 
camp. After these the pioneers, who were to straighten 
the winding roads, level the hills, or cut down the woods 
which might inipcide the march of the main array. 
Then came the baggage of the general and his oflicers, 
strongly guarded by cavalry. Next rode the general, 
with a picked troop of foot, horse, and lancers. After 
him the Jjorse of his own legion, for to each legion there 


^ B. J. iii. 6. 2. 
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were 120 cavalry attached. Then the mules which carried 
the military engines, and the besieging train. The lieu- 
tenant-generals, the commanders of cohorts, and the 
tribunes followed, each with a chosen band of men. 
Then the eagles, of which each legion had one. The 
standards were folloAved by the trumpeters. Behind 
came the phalanx itself, in files of six deep. A centu- 
rion, whose business it was to keep order, brought up 
the rear. Behind them were the servants with the bag- 
gage, on mules and other beasts of burthen. After the 
Romans marched the mercenaries ; a strong rear-guard 
of light and heavy-armed foot, and many horse, closed 
the procession. The host passed on in its awful magni- 
ficence. Vespasian halted on the frontier of Galilee, as 
if to give the revolted province time for repentance, 
or to strike terror into the more obstinate insurgents. 
The measure was not without effect. No sooner did the 
army of Josephus, which was encamped at Garis, not far 
from Sepphorif?, hear of this tremendous invasion, than, 
before they had seen the enemy, they dispersed on all 
sides . and Josephus, l(d*t almost alone, began to despair 
of the war/ It was idle to think of opposing such an 
enemy with a few dispirited troops ; he gathered, there- 
fore, the wreck of his army, and fled to Tiberias. 

Vespasiali marched against Gabara f the city was 
ungarrisoned, and the stern Roman proceeded to make 
a terrible example, and to wipe out the affront of Ces- 
tius with tlie blood of the enemy. The youth were put 
to the sword, — not a man escaped ; the city, with every 
village and hamlet in the neighbourhood, was burned to 
the ground ; the few villagers, whose lives were spared, 

^ B. J. iii. 6. 3, I Gatfara was on th« t'aatern tide of the 

B This must be the right reading. \ Sea of ''Jalilee. 
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were seized as slaves. The retreat of Josephus to Tibe- 
rias filled the city with consternation ; they naturally 
construed it into a proof that he despaired of success. 
They were not wrong, for the manner in which the 
war was conducted made him consider resistance hope- 
less. Yet, though by his own account he could im- 
mediately have made terms with the Eomans, he deter- 
mined not to abandon the cause. He sent despatches 
to Jerusalem, strongly worded, in which ho exhorted 
the people to make their immediate option, either of 
capitulating at once, or sending a powerful and efiective 
army into the field. 

Jotapata ^ was the city in which the greater part, and 
those the bravest, of the Galilean warriors, had taken 
refuge. It was strongly situated in a rugged, mountain- 
ous district. The roads were scarcely practicable for 
infantry, quite impassable for horse. In four days the 
pioneers of Vespasian cut a practicable road rigid through 
the mountains, and, on the fiftli, Jotapata lay open to 
the army, Josephus contrived to throw himself into 
the city. This was made known to Vesj)asian by a 
deserter ; and he became the more eager for the cap- 
ture of the town, when he heard that the general-in- 
chief was within the walls. It seemed as though the 
most prudent of the enemy had surrendered himself, as 
into a prison. Plmu’dus and iEbutius, decurions of great 
merit, in whom Vesi)asian had the highest coufid(‘nce, 
were sent with 1000 horse to surround the walls, and to 
cut off all possibility of escape. 

The next day. May 15th, Vespasian advanced in per- 


*» Jotapata, of which Uohinsoa is which answers to the situation and 
silent, seenjs to have been dis- description of Jotapata. Hitter, Erd- 

cuvered by ,Scbulz ; tlu i C arc* ruins on kunde, viii. ii. p. 7G4. 
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son with his whole army. During all the day, till late 
in the evening, the defenders of Jotapata saw, from 
their lofty battlements, the slow and endless files emerg- 
ing from tlie straight and level road which led to the 
city walls. It was on the strength of their position, amidst 
their rugged and precipitous mountains and their dark 
and impenetrable forests, that they had relied for their 
security. To their consternation they saw the woods 
falling before the axe of the pioneer, like grain before 
the sickle of the reaper ; the lofty crests of their moun- 
tains, as it were, bowing down their heads before the 
resistless invader ; and Nature herself giving up the cus- 
tody of her unprotected fortress. Vespasian drew up 
his whole army on a hill, less than a mile to the north 
of the city ; his object was to strike terror into the 
defenders by the display of his whole force, 'which lay 
encamped on the slope. He was not mistaken in the ef- 
fect which it produced: the garrison cow’cred behind their 
walls; not a man ventured forth. The army, weary 
with tlieir long march, did not advance to an immediate 
assai.H: they })roce(Mled to draw a triple lino of circum- 
vallation round the city; and thus every chance of 
escape was cut off. This, however, instead of striking 
terror, drove the whole garrison to despair. They felt 
themselves cooped up like wild beasts in their lair ; they 
had no course left but to fight gallantly to the utmost ; 
and their first consternation gave place to the fiercest 
vftlour and most stubburu resolution. 

The next day the attack began. The Jews, disdain- 
ing to be pent up within their walls, pitched their camp 
before the trenches, and went boldly forth to meet the 
enemy. Vespasian ordered the bowmen and slingers to 
gall them with their missiles, and himself with the 
infantry began to ascend a decL* /ity which led to the 
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least defensible part of the wall. Josephus saw the 
danger, and with the whole strength of the garrison 
made a resolute sally, and drove tlie assailants down the 
hill. Great valour was displayed by both parties. On 
one side fought desperation ; on tlie other the haughty 
shame of being defeated by such a foe : the Eomans had 
skill in the use of their weapons; the Jews made up 
what they wanted in practice and experience with reck- 
less bravery. Night separated the combatants, yet the 
slaughter was not great on eitlier side. Tlie Eomans 
had lost thirteen killed, and many wounded; the Jews 
seventeen killed, but six hundred wounded. 

On the following day they again attaelced the Eomans. 
They had become more resolute, since they found they 
could make head against their foriuidable enemies. 
Every morning added to the fury of the contest ; for 
five days the Eomans continued to make their assaults, 
and the Jews to sally forth or fight from the walls, with 
equal courage. The Jews had now lost all their terror 
of the Eoinan prowess; while the Eomans, with tluar 
obstinate bravery, persisted in forcing tluar way to the 
w^alls. 

Jotapata stood on the summit of a lofty hill, on three 
sides rising abruptly from the detq) and impassable ra- 
vines which surround(id it. Looking down from the top 
of the walls the eye could not discover the bottom of 
these frightful chasms. It was so embosomed in lofty 
mountains, that it could not be seen till it was actually 
approached. It could only be emtered on the north, 
where the end of the ridge sloped more gra<lually down ; 
on this declivity tlie city w^as built; and Josephus had 
fortified this part with a very strong wall. Vespasian 
called a coancil of w^ar. It w^as determined to raise an 
embuukmont (agger) agaiast the most practicable part 
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of tlie wall. The whole army was sent out to provide 
materials. The neighbouring mountains furnished vast 
quantities of stone and timber. In order to cover them- 
selves from the javelins and arrows of the garrison, the 
assailants stretched a kind of roof, made with wattles of 
wicker-work, over their palisades ; under this penthouse 
they laboured securely at their embankment. They 
worked in three divisions, one bringing earth, the others 
stone, or wood. The Jews were not idle; they hurled 
down immense stones and every kind of missile upon 
the workmen, which, although they did not do much 
damage, came thundering down over their heads with 
appalling noise, and caused some interru[)tion to their 
labours. 

Vespasian brought out his military engines, of which 
he had 160 , in order to clear the walls of these trouble- 
some assailants. The catai)ults began to discharge their 
hissing javtdins, the balistas heaved huge stones of 
enormous weight, and balls of tire and blazing arrows 
fell in show('rs. I'lie Arab archers, the javelin men, 
and ;lie slingers, at tlie same time, plied their terrible 
weapons, so that a considerable space of the Avail Avas 
entirely cleared : not a man dared approach the battle- 
ments. But the Jews, Avho could not light from above, 
began to attack from beloAV. They stole out in small 
bands, like robbers, came secretly on the Avorkmcn, 
pulled down tlirn'r breastAAX)rks, and struck at them as 
they stood naked and without their armour, Avhich they 
had pulled off to Avork Avith greater activity. If the 
besiegers fled, they instantly demolished the embank- 
ment, and set fire to the timbers and the vvattles. Ves- 
pasian, perceiving that the intervals between the 
difierent bi-east works, nnder Avhich the separate parties 
were labouring, gave advantage t the assailants, ordered 
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one to be carried all round, and, uniting all the work- 
ing parties, effectually prevented these destructive 
attacks. 

The garrison at length behold this vast embankment 
completed ; it almost reached to the height of their 
battlements ; it stood towering right opposite to them, 
as if another city had arisen beside their own, and from 
the equal heights of their respective walls they were to 
join in deadly coidlict for the mastery. Josephus has- 
tily summoned liis workmen, and gave orders that the 
city wall should be raised to a much greater height. 
The workmen represented that it was impossible, as 
long as the wall was thus commanded by the enemy, to 
carry on their labour. Josephus was not baffled ; he 
ordered tall stakes to be driven on the top of the wall, 
upon which he suspended hides of oxen newly killed. On 
this yielding curtain the stones fell dead ; the other mis- 
siles glided off without damage ; and even the llre-darts 
were quenched by the moisture. Under this covering 
his men worked night and day, till they had raised the 
wall twenty cubits, tliirty-live feet. He likewise built 
a great number of towers on the wall, and suiTouuded 
the whole with a strong battlement. The Romans, 
who thought themselves already masters of the city, 
were not a little discouraged, and were astonished at 
the skill and enteiprise of tlie defenders ; but Vespasian 
was only the more enraged at the oijstinacy of the gar- 
rison, and the subtlety of the commander. For the 
defenders, become confideirt hi the strength of their 
bulwarks, began to renew their former sallies : they 
fought in small bands, with the courage of regular 
troops and all the tricks aiul cunning of robbers. Some- 
times they crept out tod caiTiedoff whatever they could 
lay ineir liands on ; sometimes, unperceived, set fire to 
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the works. At lei^gth, Vespasian determined to turn 
the siege into a blockade ; and, as he could not take the 
city by assault, to reduce it by famine. For, in a short 
time, tlie garrison would either desire to capitulate, or 
if they w^ere still obstinate in their resistance, would 
perish from want. At all events, if it was necessary to 
renew the attack, their men would be enfeebled by pri- 
vation and suffering. Accordingly, he kept his troops 
in their quarters, and contented himself with strictly 
blockading every avenue to the city. 

The besieged were very well sujqdied with grain, and 
every other necessary, excepting salt; but there was 
great want of water. There was no spring in the city ; 
the inhabitants were obliged to be content with rain 
water. But during the summer it rarely, if ever, rains 
in that region ; and, as the summer was the time of the 
siege, they began to be dreadfully dispirited, and to look 
forward in horrible apprehension to the period when 
their supply would entirely fail. Josephus commanded 
the water which remained to be rigidly measured out. 
This ccanty doling forth of that necessary refreshment to 
men parched with fatigue, and many of them feverish 
with wounds, seemed worse even than absolute privation ; 
the sense of want seemed to aggi'avate their thirst ; and 
many began to faint, as if already at the worst extremity 
of drought. Tlie Eomaus saw what was going on within 
the walls ; and, as the inhabitants crept along with 
their pitchers to a partlcidar spot to receive their daily 
allotment of water, they pointed their engines at them, 
and struck them down as they passed. 

But the fertile mind of Josephus had not exhausted 
its store of schemes : he ordered a great number of his 
men to steep tlieir clothes in water and hang them up 
from the battlements till the wa^l ran down with the 
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dripping moisture. The Eomans wqre confounded ; for 
men who could waste so much water out of mere wan- 
tonness, could not possibly be in the wretched state of 
privation they had hoped. Vespasian, weary of thus 
blockading a city so amply supplied, returned to the 
assault, the mode of attack to which the Jews wished to 
drive him. For in their state it was better to perish at 
once by the sword, than by thirst and famine. 

Josephus had another stratagem by which he kept up 
intelligence with tliose without the city. There was one 
narrow and rugged path, do^vn tlie dry bed of a torrent, 
which led into the valley to the south. It was so dan- 
gerous and seemingly impracticable, that the Eomans 
neglected to guard it. By this way the messengers of 
Josephus stole out of the city, bearing letters to and 
from the commander, and oveiy thing of small bulk of 
which the garrison stood in need. These men, in 
general, crept out on all fours, covered with the skins of 
beasts, that they might look like dogs. This went on 
for a long time, till at length the way was directed, and 
closed up by the emmiy. 

At this perilous juncture Josephus honestly confesses 
that he began to think of his own personal safety ; and 
entered into de]il;eration with some of the chid* leaders 
of .the garrison, as to the means of making their escape. 
Their coimsel transpired, and they were environed by 
all the people of the city, earnestly entreating them not 
to abandon the wTctched town to thci fury of tlie enraged 
enemy ; for, so long as he and the garrison remained, 
there was some hope of resistance, llirectly they were 
gone, the city must inevitably fall ; and merciless ex- 
tenaina^ion was the only fate which they could expect. 
The crafty general enrleavoured to persuade them, that 
his only object in leaving the town would be to provide 
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more effectually for their safety ; that ho would raise 
all Galilee, and so harass the Komans as to force them 
to break up the siege : that his presence was of no real 
service, but only made Vespasian the more obstinate in 
his determination to capture the town. This language 
but the more inflamed the multitude ; the women with 
their infants in their arms began to wail ; boys and old 
men fell at his feet, and embracing them, besought him 
to remain and share their fate. “ Not,” Josephus adds, 
‘‘from any jealousy lest I should save my life, while 
theirs were in danger, but because they entertained 
some hope of saving their own through my means. As 
long as 1 remained, they were safe.” * 

Partly moved by compassion, partly feeling that if he 
did not consent to tlu'ir entreaties, he might bo detained 
by forc(}, Joseplius determined to stand lirm at his post, 
and seized the moment of excitement, to lead liis force 
to a desp(‘rato attack. “ If then,” he exclaimed, “there 
is no hope of safety, lotus di(3 nobly, and leave a glorious 
exam|)lc to posterity.” The bravest crowded round him, 
and bome rush(‘d suddenly forth, drove in the Homan 
guard, and carried their inroads even into the camp ; 
they tore uj) the hides with which the works had been 
defended, and set lire to the lines in many places. A 
second and third day tliey continued these furious 
attacks; and for many nights and days kept up, without 
being wearied, a perpetual alarm. 

Vespasian found tlie iieavy armed legionaries ill-suited 
to this desultory warfare ; from the unwieldy weight of 
thejir armour they could not, from their pride they would 
not, retreat: and, when they turned agai.i in any force, 
the light-armed Jews in an instant disappeared widiin 
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their walls. Besides, the valour of the Jews was mere 
desperation ; like a fierce fire, if unresisted it would 
burn out. hie ordered therefore the regular troops to 
decline these attacks, and to repel the sallies of the be- 
sieged with the Arabian archers and Syrian slingers. 
The engines in the mean time never ceased discharging 
their showers of bolts and stones : these sorely distressed 
the Jews, but sometimes getting under the range of 
the engines, they fiercely attacked the Ivomans, never 
sparing their own lives, and new troops continually fill- 
ing up the places of those wlio were fatigued or slain. 

The lioman general found that ho was, as it were, 
besieged in his turn ; and as the embankment had now 
reached close to the wall, he ordered the battering ram 
to be advaiKted, This was the most formidable of all 
the besieging artillery used in ancient wai*fare. It was 
an immense beam, headed with iron, in the shape of a 
ram’s liead, from which it took its name : it was sus- 
pended by cables from another beam, which was sup- 
ported by strong tall posts ; it was drawn back by a 
great number of men, and then drivcm forward with so 
tremendous a recoil, that tower or wall could scarcely 
ever resist tho shock. The Homans were accus- 
tomed to see the bulwarks of the strongi^st cities 
crumble as it were to dust, the instant they could bring 
that irresistible machine to work. As tho heavy ram 
slowly advanced towards the walls, covered with a pent- 
house of wattles and Jiides, both for the protection of 
the engine and of the men who were to work it, the 
catapults and other engines, with tho archers and 
slingen^, ^y'^ve commanded to play with increasing ac- 
tivity, to sweej) the walls, and distra(d the besieged. 
The battlements were entirely cleared of the defenders, 
whd lay crouching below, not knovving what was about 
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to happen. At the first blow of the ram the wall shook 
as with an earthquake, and a wild cry rose from the 
besieged, as if the city were already taken. 

The engine went on battering at the same place 
shock after shock : tlie wall already began to totter and 
crumble, wlicn Josephus thought of a new expedient. 
He ordered a number of sacks to bo filled with straw, 
and let down by ropes from the walls, to catch the hard 
blows of the ram, wherever it might strike. The 
Komans were perplexed, for their blows fell dead on 
this soft and yielding substance ; and in their turn they 
fastened the blades of scythes on long poles and cut 
asunder the ropes which held the sacks. Then the en- 
gine again began, without interruption, its work, when 
behold the Jews suddenly broke forth in three parties. 
They bore in their hands all . the lighted combustibles 
they could find ; they swept every tiling before them, 
and S(.‘t fire to the engines, the wattles and the palisa- 
docs of the besiegers. The Ivomans, confounded with 
this unexpected daring, and blinded by the fire and 
smoke driving in their faces, made less courageous de- 
fence than usual. The timbers of the embankment 
were all dry : a great quantity of bitumen, pitch, and 
even sulphur had been used as cement. The conflagra- 
tion spread with the greatest rapidity, and thus one hour 
destroyed the labour of many days. 

The daring exploit of one man among the Jews met 
with universal admiration: he was a Galilean of Saab, 
named Eleazar, the son of Samacs. With an immense 
stone from the wall, ho took such a steady aim, that he 
struck oft* the iron head of the battering ram ; ho then 
leaped down from the wall, secured his prizo, and was 
bearing it back to the city. He was unarmed, and all 
the darts and arrows of the oneniy were discharged at 
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him. He was transfixed by five arrows ; still, however, 
he pressed on, regained the walls, stood boldly up, dis- 
playing his trophy, in the sight of all — and then, still 
clinging to it with convulsive hands, fell down and ex- 
pired. Two other Galileans, Netiras and Philip of 
Euma, greatly distinguished themselves, breaking 
through the ranks of the tenth legion, and driving in all 
who opposed them. 

Josephus and the rest followed this heroic example, 
and all the engines and the breast-work of the fifth and 
of the tenth legions which were driven in, were entirely 
consumed. Others followed the first rank of the assail- 
ants, and heaped the earth over what was destroyed as 
fast as they could. 

Still, towards the evening, the Romans again set up 
the ram, and began to batter the wall at the same place. 
But wliile Vespasian himself was directing the assault, 
he was wounded in the heel by a javelin from the wall, 
slightly indeed, for the javelin was spent ; but tlie 
greatest alarm spread through the army. Many gave 
up the attack to crowd around the general, who was 
bleeding. Titus showed the most affectionate solicitude. 
But Vespasian, suppressing the pain of his wound, 
speedily relieved their fears : and, to revenge the hurt 
of their commander, the whole army rushed on with a 
loud shout to the walls : all that night the awful conflict 
lasted. The Jews fell in great numbers; for though 
the missiles poured around them like hail, they would 
not abandon the walls, but continued heaving down 
great stones, and flinging fiery combustibles on the 
wattles Wiiich protected those that worked the ram. 
Thej fo ..?ght at disadvantage, for the light of their own 
6rr-< made the walls as light as day, and the enemy 
were thus enabled to take steady aim, while the black 
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engines lay in shadow in the distance, and they could 
not distinguish when the bolts were about to be dis- 
charged. The scorpions and catapults raged more and 
more fiercely, and swept the walls ; the stones from the 
other engines shattered the pinnacles and the corners of 
the turrets, whicli kept falling with a fearful crash. 
The stones penetrated right through dense masses of 
men, making as it were a furrow as they passed, and 
reaching to the rearmost man. Strange stories are re- 
ported of the force of these engines — one man was 
struck on the head, and his skull hurled, as by a sling, 
to the distance of three stadia, about three furlongs : a 
pregnant woman was hit in the lower part, and the 
child cast to the distance of half a stadium. It was a 
night of unexampled confusion. The clattering of the 
bolts, the shouts of the army, the heavy fall of the huge 
stones, the thundering shocks of the battering ram, were 
mingl(‘d with the frantic shrieks of women, and. the 
screams of children — the whole space about the walls 
was like a pool of blood ; and men could mount the 
wall upon the bodies of their slaughtered friends. All 
tliis deafening din was echoed back and multiplied by 
the surrounding mountains. ISIany fell, many more 
were wounded, but till the morning watch the wall 
stood firm : it then yielded : still, however, those who 
were well provided with defensive armour, laboured 
with all their might to form new buttresses and bul- 
warks, wherever a breach was threatened, before the 
machines, by which the enemy were to mount the 
breach, could be advanced. 

Towards the morning Vespasian allowed his troojis a 
short time for refreshment. In order to repel the be- 
sieged from the breach, he made the bravest of his 
horsemen dismoant, and divided them into throe parties. 
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They were completely cased in armour, and had long 
pikes in their hands, to be ready to charge, instantly 
that the machines for mounting the breach were fixed. 
Behind these he stationed the flower of the infantry. 
The rest of the horse were extended all over the 
mountains, which encircled the town, that none might 
make their escape ; behind the foot were the archers, 
the slingers, and engineers ; and others with scaling 
ladders, which were to be applied to such parts of the 
walls as were yet uninjured, to call off the attention 
of tlie defenders from the breach. Wlien Josephus 
discovered this, he selected the old, the infirm, the 
fatigued, and the wounded to defend those parts of 
the wall. The bravest he chose to man the breach; 
six, of whom himself was one, formed the first line. He 
addressed them in a few words, enjoining them not to 
be alarmed at the shout of the legionaries; to kneel 
down and cover their heads with their bucklers, and 
retreat a little, till the bowmen had exhausted their 
(piivers; when the Bomaiis had fixed the inounting 
machines to leap down upon them and fight, remember- 
ing that they could now scarcely bo thonglit to figlit for 
safety, for of that they liad no hope, but for a brave 
revenge : finally, to set before their eyes their fathers 
and children mossacred, their wives defiled, and an- 
ticipate a just vengeance for these, now inevitable, ca- 
lamities. 

Wliile this was going on, the idle multitude, with the 
women and children, saw the city still surrounded by 
triple lines, for the Homans did not withdraw any part 
of their guards for the approaching conflict — the ap- 
palling force standing with their drawn swords before 
the breach — the Avhole mountain gleaming witlj the 
lances of the cavaby, and the Arabian archers with 
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their bows already levelled — they were seized with 
universal consternation ; one shrill and agonizing shriek 
ran tlirough the whole city, as if the horrors of the cap- 
ture were not only dreaded, but actually begun. Jose- 
phus, lest they should dispirit his men, ordered all the 
women to be locked up in the houses, and threatened 
all others with exemplary punishment if they raised any 
disturbance. He then took his post in the breach. At 
once the trumpets of the legions sounded, and the whole 
Eoman host raised one terrific shout. At that instant 
the sun was darkened with the clouds of arrows. The 
Jews closed tlieir ears to the noise, and, shrouded under 
their bucklers, avoided the arrows. The moment that 
the mounting engines wore fixed, the Jews were upon 
them before the assault, fighting hand to hand with the 
most resolute courage ; till at length the Komans, who 
could continually pour new troops upon them, while the 
besieged had none to supply their place when weary, 
formed a solid pluilanx, and moving on as one man, 
dro^ e back the Galileans, and were already within the 
walls. Still Josephus had a last expedient. He had 
prepared an immense quantity of boiling oil, and, at a 
signal, this was poured, vessels and all, which burst 
with the heat, upon the ascending phalanx. The 
ranks were broken, and the men rolled down, wild 
with agony ; for the boiling oil, which kindles easily 
and cools slowly, trickled Avithiii tlieir armour. They 
had not time to tear olf their breastplates and bucklers 
before it had }> nietrated to the skin ; but they leaped 
about and writhed with anguish, or plunged headlong 
from the bridges; or, if they attempted to fly, were 
pierced through their backs, the only part which was 
without defensive armour. Yet the steady courage of 
the Romans w^as not thus to be repelled. However those 
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behind might pity their suffering companions, they still 
pressed forward, and sternly rebuked them for standing 
in their way, and for impeding braver men in the per- 
formance of their duty. But the Jews had still another 
stratagem. They poured boiled fenn-greek, a kind of 
herb, upon the planks on which the enemy were 
mounting the breach, and made them so slippery, that 
no one could gain a firm footing, either to ascend or 
retreat. Some fell on their faces, and were trampled 
down by those who followed ; others rolled back upon 
the embankment. The Jews struck at them as they 
lay and grovelled ; or, the close combat being thus in- 
terrupted, discharged their javelins, and heaped darts 
and stones upon them. At length, about the evening, 
the general re(*alled his worsted men, witli consider- 
able loss in killed and wounded. TIioso of Jotapata 
had six killed, and three hundred wounded.*' 

Vespasian found his troops rather exasperated than 
disheartened by tliis obstinate resistance; but yet it 
was necessaiy to proceed by more slow and cautious 
approaches. lie gave orders that the embankment 
should be raised considerably ; and that fifty towers 
should be built upon it, strongly girded with iron, both 
that the weight might make them more firm, and to 
secure them against fire. In these ho placed his javelin- 
men, his slingers, and archers, and the ligliter engines 
for the discharge of missiles. These, being concealed by 
the height and the breast-works of their towers, might 
take deliberate aim at all who appeared upon the walls. 
This was a fatal measure to the Jen s. The darts and 


fiSosorr .-fnovj^Tis i(f>9^ iirtx€- <raTO. Suidas in voce. Confer Plin. xviii, 
Ofxtur, 6\ter0oy ro7s ‘trotrl 16 ; Col. ii. 10. 10. “ Mihi quulem (ait 

Twr a. Jp<6ira>if Lipsius, Polior. v. S) hoc novum et alibi 
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arrows camo pouring from above, so that they could not 
shift and avoid them. They could have no revenge 
against these invisible foes ; for their own arrows could 
not reach to the height of the towers, and the towers, 
being solid and compact with iron, could not be set on 
lire. All they could do was to abandon their walls, 
and, when any party approached, make a rapid and 
desperate sally to beat them olf. Thus their own loss 
was considerable — that of the Romans very slight. Still, 
however, they kept up a manful resistance, and con- 
stantly repelled the enemy from the walls. 

But now the fall of a neighbouring fortress was a 
dreadful omen, and a warning of their own approaching 
fate to the defenders of Jotapata. A city called Japha,^ 
at no groat distance, emboldened by the vigorous de- 
fence of Jotapata, closed its gates against the Romans. 
Vespasian detached Trajan, the father of the Emperor, 
with 2000 foot and 1000 horse, to reduce the place.”' 
The city was strongly situated, and surrounded by a 
douUe wall. The men of Japha came boldly forth to 
meet the enemy ; but this hardihood was their ruin. 
They were repulsed and chased to the walls. The pur- 
suers and pursued entered pell-mell within the outer 
gates. Tlmse who defended the inner wall instantly 
closed their gates, and shut out the ilower of their own 
garrison as Avell as the enemy. The fugitives, hotly 
pursued, wene cooped up betwecui the two walls, and 
mowed down with horrible carnage. They rushed to 
the gates, called upon their fellow citizens by name, 

* Japha (see above, p. i.’32), the mort Erdkiinde, p. 70 1 . 
populous KtofXTi in (Inlilee. B. J. iii. 7, Plin. Panegyi*. c. S9. Spanheim, 

31. Jufa is tlioughi to he the Japhaof de Usu ISumin., Diss. xi. p. 328. 
Josephus: it was visited hy Mr. Wol- Rasch'^, Lexicon, ii. i. 378. 
cot. Bibliotheca Sacra, 1843. Ritter, 
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and entreated them to open and let them in — ^but in 
vain; to admit them, was to admit the conquering 
enemy. Totally disheartened, not only by the terror of 
the foe, but by the apparent treachery of their friends, 
they had no courage to resist ; but either stood still to 
be tamely butchered, reproaching, as it were, those who 
looked down from the walls with their miserable end — 
or, in desperate frenzy, rushed on each other’s swords, 
or fell upon their own : and so they died, execrating 
their fellow citizens rather than the enemy. In the 
flight and in the suburb 12,000 perished; and those 
who had thus, either out of panic or miscalculating 
prudence, betrayed their fellow citizens, obtained only a 
brief respite ; for Trajan, rightly concluding that the 
garrison must be greatly enfeebled by this loss, formed 
the blockade of tho city — and with courtier-like reserve, 
as if he already anticipated tho imperial destiny of tho 
Flavian family, sent despatches to Vespasian to request 
that his son Titus might bo detached to complete tho 
victory. Titus speedily arrived with 1000 foot and 
500 horse. Ho took tho command, and, jdacing Trajan 
at the head of the left wing, and himself leading tho 
right, gave orders for a general assault. Xo sooner had 
the soldiers fixed the scaling-ladders than the Galileans, 
after a feeble resistance, abandoned the walls. Titus 
and his soldiers leaped down into tho city, and, tho 
Galileans rallying, a furious conflict ensued; for the 
citizens blocked up the narrow streets and lanes, and 
fought desperately, while the women, from tho roofs of 
the houses, hurled down everything on which they 
could lay their hands. Tho battle lasted for six hours, 
when ail who could bear arms were slain ; and the rest, 
old and your.g — part in the public streets, part in the 
houses — "/ere indiscriminately put to tho sword. The 
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women alone and infants were reserved as slaves : 
15,000 were killed, 2130 taken. 

It is remarkable that the Samaritans, who are gene- 
rally accused by the Jews as disclaiming their kindred 
in every period of danger, made common cause in this 
insurrection. Koman oppression must indeed have 
weighed heavily, if the indignation it excited could 
overpower the rooted animosity of Samaritan and Jew, 
and set them in arms together against the same enemy. 
The Samaritans had not openly joined the revolt, but 
stood prepared with a great force on the sacred mountain 
of Gerizim — for most of their strong cities were garrisoned 
by the Romans. Vespasian determined to anticipate 
and suppress the insurrectionary spirit wliich was mani- 
festly brooding in tlie whole region. Cerealis^^ Mas sent 
with COO horse, and 3000 infantry, m^Iio suddenly sur- 
rounded the foot of the mountain. It Avas the lieight 
of summer, and the Samaritans, who had laid in no pro- 
vision, sulferod grievously from the want of M ater : some 
actually died of thirst ; others deserted to the Romans. 
As ‘ 0011 as Cerealis supposed that they M^ere sufticiently 
enfeebled, he gradually drew his for(?es up the side of the 
mountain, enclosing the enemy in a narrower compass, as 
in the toils of a skilful hunter. He then sent to them to 
throw doMrn their arms, and promised a general amnesty. 
On their refusal, he charged them Mith irresistible fury, 
and slew the whole, to tlio number of 11,000. 

And noM^ the end of Jotapata drew near. For forty- 
seven days its gallant inhabitants had resisted the dis- 
cipline and courage of the whole Roman army, under 
their most skilful general; they had confronted bravery 


® Petiliuf? Cerealis, who commanded Hist. iv. 71 ; Vit. Agric. 8. 17 ; Dion, 
the ninth legion. Tac. Ann. xiv, 32} Ixv, '•8 ; Ixvi. 30, with Keinur’s note. 
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with bravery, and stratagem with stratagem. They 
were now worn out with watching and fatigue, with 
wounds and tliirst. Their ranks were dreadfully thinned, 
and the overwearied survivors had to fight all day and 
watch all night. A deserter found his way to the camp 
of Vespasian, and gave intelligence of the enfeebled 
state of the garrison, urging him to make an assault at 
the early dawn of morning, when the sentinels were 
apt to be found sleeping on their posts. Vespasian 
suspected the traitor, for nothing had been more striking 
during the siege than the fidelity of the Jews to their 
cause. One man who had been taken had endured the 
most horrible torments, and though burnt in many parts 
of his body, steadily refused to betray the state of the 
town, till at length ho was crucified. Still the story 
bore marks of probability; and Vespasian, thinking 
that no stratagem could inflict great injury on his 
powerful army, prepared for the assault. 

A thick morning mist enveloped the whole pity, as 
at the appointed hour the liomans, with silent step, 
approached the walls. Titus was the first to mount, 
with Doinitius Sabinus, a tribune, and a few soldiers oi 
the fifteenth legion. They killed the sentinels, and stole 
quietly down into the city. Sextus Cerealis, and Pla- 
cidus, followed with their troops. The citadel was sur- 
prised : it was broad day, yet the besieged, in the heavy 
sleep of fatigue, had not discovercid that the enemy 
w^ere within the walls ; and even now, those who awoke 
saw nothing through the dim and blinding mist. But 
by this time the wliole army was within the gates, and 
the Jews were awakened to a horidble sense of their 
situation by commencement of the slaughter. The 
Ilomaiis reiaeml;ered what they had suffered during the 
siege, and it was not a time when mercy and compas- 
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sion, foreign to their usual character, could arrest the 
arm of vengeance. They charged furiously down from 
the citadel, hewing their way through the multitude, 
who, unable to defend themselves, stumbled, and were 
crushed in the uneven ways; or were suffocated in 
the narrow lanes, or rolled headlong down the pre- 
cipices. Nothing was to be seen but slaughter ; nothing 
heard but the slirieks of the dying and the shouts 
of the conquerors. A few of the most hardy had 
gathered round Josephus, and mutually exhorted each 
other to self-destruction; as they could not slay the 
enemy, they would not be tamely slain by them. A 
great number fell by each other’s hands. A few of the 
guard who had been at first surprised, fled to a tower on 
the northern part of the wall, and made some resistance. 
At length they were surrounded, and gave themselves 
up to be quietly butchered. The Eomans might have 
boasted that they had taken the city without the loss of 
a man, had not a centurion, named Antonius, been slain 
by a stratagem. There were a great number of deep 
caverns under the city, in which many took refuge ; one 
of those, being liotly pursued, entreated Antonius to 
reach his iiand to him, as a pledge of accepting his sur- 
render, as well as to help liim to clamber out. The 
incautious Eoman stretched out his hand, the Jew in- 
stantly pierced him in the groin with a lance, and 
killed him. 

That day all Avero put to the sword Avho appeared in 
the streets or liouses; the next, the conquerors set 
themselves to search the caverns and underground pas- 
sages, still slaughtering all the men, and sparing none 
but infants and Avomen. 1200 captiv«*s Avere taken. 
During the siege and capture 40,000 men fell. Ves- 
pasian gave orders that the city should be razed to the 
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ground, and all the defences burnt. Thus fell Jota- 
pata, on the 1st day of Panemus (July). 

But among all the dead, the Komans sought in vain 
for the body of their obstinate and subtle enemy, Jose- 
phus.® Vespasian himself expressed great anxiety for 
his capture ; but all their search was ballied, and they 
began to fear that the wily chieftain had, after all, with- 
drawn himself from their vengeance. During the con- 
fusion of the massacre, Josephus had leaped down the 
shaft of a dry well, from the bottom of whi(.*h, a long 
cavern led off, entirely concealed from the sight of 
those above. There he, unexpectedly, found himself 
among forty of the most distinguished citizens of Jota- 
pata, who had made tliis their hiding place, and fur- 
nished it with provisions for several days. lie lay hid 
all the day, while the enemy were prowling about, and 
at night crept out, and endeavoured to find some way 
of escape from the city ; but the Eomaii guards were 
too vigilant, and he was obliged to return to his lair. 
Two days he remained without detection ; on the third, 
a woman who had been with those within tlie cavern, 
being captured, betraycid the secret. Vespasian im- 
mediately despatched two tribunes, Paulinus^'and Galli- 
canus, to induce Josephus, by a promise of his life, to 
surrender. Josephus, while he lay quiet in his cavern, 
was suddenly startled by hearing himself called on by 
name. It was the voice of the tribune witli the message 
of Vespasian. But Josephus had no great confidence 
in Eoman mercy, and refused to come forth, till Ves- 
pasian sent another tribune, Nicanor, with whom he 
had been well acquainted. Nicanor stood at tlio mouth 


® B. J. iii. 8. 1. 
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of the well, and enlarged on the natural generosity of 
the Komans, and their admiration of so gallant an 
enemy; he assured the suspicious Josephus that Ves- 
pasian had no intention against his life, but was anxious 
to save a man who had displayed such noble self-devo- 
tion ; and strongly urged that his delay would be of 
little use, as they might easily take him by force. He 
even added, that Vespasian would not have employed 
the friend of Josephus on such a mission, if he had any 
secret or treaclierous design. • 

The Roman soldiers would have settled the affair in 
a much more summary manner : they were with difii- 
culty restrained by their commander from throwing 
.fire into tlie cavern, which would either liave suffocated 
those within, or forced them to make their way out. At 
this moment Josephus remembered his dream, which 
had so precisely foretold all the calamities of tlie Jews, 
and all which was to happen to the future emperor of 
Rome. Now, Josephus was an adept in the interpreta- 
tion of dreams : as a priest he had deeply studied the 
prophecies of the Holy Books. He was suddenly and, 
doubtless, most opportunely seized with divine inspira- 
tion, whieii inwardly assured liini that it was the will of 
Heaven that his country sliould fall, and Rome triumph, 
and he himself save his life. So, if ho passed over to 
the Roman party, he Avould do so, not as a renegade, 
but as an obedient servant of God. 

Saying this within himself, ho consented to the terms 
of Nicanor. But, imhappily, a noAV difficulty occurred. 
However satisfactory to his own conscience this deter- 
mination of humbly submitting to the will of God, the 
companions of Josephus were not religious enough to enter 
into his motives. They reproached him with the vulgar 
desire of saving his life, and with cowardly defection 
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from the laws of his- country. They reminded him of 
his own eloquent exhortations to despise death in such 
a noble cause ; exhortations with which so many had 
generously complied. They intimated somewhat plainly, 
that they would assist his failing patriotism, and enable 
him to obtain all the honours of martyrdom ; in short, 
that their hands and swords were ready to enable him 
to die, not as a renegade, but as the cliieftain of the 
Jews. At the same time they showed their zealous 
interest in his character by surrounding him with 
drawn swords, and threatening to put him to death if 
he stirred. Josephus was in great embarrassment, for 
lie felt tliat it would be impious resistance to the will of 
God if he should thus submit to die. He began (in his 
own words) to philompliize to them. It is not very 
probable that at this perilous instant Josephus should 
have the self-command to make, or his fierce assailants 
the patience to listen to, a long set speech ; but liis 
oration, as it stands in the History, is so curious, that we 
must insert the chief topics on which he dwelt. “ Why, 
my friends,” he began, “ should we bo so (^ager for self- 
murder ? why should we separate associates so dear to 
each other as the soul and body ? It is noble to die in 
war, true ! but according to the legitimate usage of war, 
by the sword of the enemy. If I had supplicated for 
mercy, I should have deserved to die ; but if the Homans 
freely offer to spare us, why should wo not spare our- 
selves ? For what have we been fighting all this time ? 
— ^to save our lives ; and now we are to be such fools as 
to throw our lives away. It is noble, indeed, to die for 
our liberty, yes, in battle : — that man is equally a 
coward who fears to die wFen death is necessary, and 
he who ciiooses to die when there is no necessity. Why 
do we refuse to surrender ? In fear lest the Homans 
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should kill us ; and therefore we would kill ourselves. 
In fear lest we be made slaves ? at present, indeed, we 
enjoy great liberty !” He then entered at large into 
the common-place arguments against self-murder ; the 
disgrace of abandoning the helm when the bark is in 
danger ; the natural fondness of all animals for life, and 
their aversion to death ; above all, the sin of throwing 
away the most precious gift of God. “ Our bodies are 
mortal, and made of perishable matter ; but the soul is 
immortal ; as a part of the Divinity it dwells witliin our 
bodies. He is base and treacherous who betrays that 
with which he is entrusted by man ; how mucli more ho 
wiio basely gives up the precious trust whicli God has 
confided to him ! We punish slaves even if they desert 
the service of a cruel master, yet we have no scruple to 
desert the service of a good and merciful Deity. Know 
ye not, that those who depart this life according to the 
law of nature, and pay the debt when it is demanded 
by CJod, obtain everlasting glory? their houses and 
families prosper ; their souls remain pure and obedient, 
and pass away to the holiest mansions in heaven : from 
whence, 'n the revolution of ages, they again take up 
their dwelling in pure bodies. But for those who have 
madly lifted their hands against their own lives, the 
darkest pit of hell receives their souls, and God avenges 
their crime upon their children’s children. Hence God 
and our wise lawgiver have enac;ted a severe punish- 
ment against the suicide : his body is cast forth at sun- 
set without burial ; tire guilty hand, which dared to 
separate the soiil from the body, is cut oftV’ (Here 
Josephus seems to have calculated on the ignorance o\ 
his audience, and boldly engrafted a Grecian sujiersti- 
tion on the Mosaic law.) He concluded with protesting 
that he had no thought of deserting to the ranks of the 
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Romans, but that he rather looked forward to their 
putting him to death, in which case he should die 
gladly, having affixed the stain of the basest treachery 
on the enemy. But, unfortunately, these subtle argu- 
ments, these sublime doctrines, and magnanimous sen- 
timents were lost on the dull ears of the obstinate 
Galileans ; they only became more enraged ; they ran 
at him with their swords, they reproached him with 
his cowardice, and every one of them was ready to 
plunge his sword to the heart of the craven. Josephus 
stood like a wild beast at bay, constantly turning to the 
man that was rushing at him ; one he called familiarly 
by his name ; at another ho looked sternly, as if ho 
were still his commander ; here he clasped a hand, there 
he entreated ; at all evemts determined to save his life, 
if possible. At length his distress so wrouglit upon them, 
that some out of respect, some out of attaeliment, per- 
haps some out of contempt, droj)ped their swords ; those 
of not a few, he says, fell out of their hands, otl.ors were 
quietly returned into their sheaths. The wily leader 
marked his time, and had a stratagem ready on the in- 
stant. If we must die, then, let us not die by our 
own, but by each other s hands. Let us cast lots, and 
thus fall one after another; for if the rest perish, it 
would be the deepest disgrace for me to survive.” They 
all readily agreed, thinking tl\at Josephus Avould inevit- 
ably share their fate. IIow tlio lots were cast, we are 
not informed, or whether, among his other soldierlike 
and noble qualities, the worthy commander had some 
skill in sleight-of-hand. But it so happened (by good 
fortune or the will of Providence) that they all, one 
after another, as the lots came up, offered their breasts 
to the svord. Josephus found himself left, with one 
other^ to the last. Kot in the least inclined that the lot 
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filiould fall on himself, and with a nice and scrupulous 
reluctance to imbrue his hands in the blood of a fellow 
creature, Josephus persuaded this man to accept of the 
offered terms; and so they both came out together, 
leaving their dead friends in the cavern. Nicanor im- 
mediately led him to Vespasian. The Romans crowded 
from all parts to see this redoubted chieftain. A great 
rush and uproar ensued. Some were rejoicing at his 
capture, others threatening him with vengeance ; all 
pressing forward to get a sight of him : those who were 
at a distance cried out that he should be put to death ; 
those near him were seized with admiration, and re- 
membrance of liis noble actions. Not one of the officers, 
who had been most furious against him, but inclined to 
mercy directly they saw him, particularly Titus, who 
was struck witli his dignified fortitude, and vigour of 
manhood. Ho was thirty years old at the beginning of 
the war. The influence of Titus was of great weight 
with Vespasian to dispose him to lenity ; the prisoner 
was ordert'd to be closely guarded, with the design that 
he might be sent to Nero at Romo. 

Jc ephus instantly doinauded to be admitted to a pri- 
vate coni. rence with Vespasian. All, excepting Titus 
and two friends, retired. Josephus assumed at once the 
air and languago of a prophet: he solemnly protested 
that nothing would have tempted him to avoid the death 
which became a noble Jew, but the conviction that he 
was a messenger of God, to announce to Vespasian that 
he and his son would speedily assume the imperial dig- 
nity “ Send mo not to Nero : bind me, and keep me in 


Tacitus observes with his bitter pasiaaum libei i iine ejus imperiimi, 
shrewdness, “ Occultil lege fati, et post fortunam credidinius.” Mist. i. 
ostentis, ac respoiisis, destinatum Yes- 10 ; compare Suet. Vesp. c. iv. 
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chains, thy own prisoner ; for soon wilt thou be the 
sovereign lord of earth and sea, and of the whole human 
race.” Vespasian naturally mistrusted the adroit flat- 
terer ; but, before long, permitted himself to be fully 
persuaded of his prophetic character. Josephus appealed 
to the inhabitants of Jotapata, whether he had not pre- 
dicted the taking of the city, and their own capture at 
the end of forty-seven days. The captives, who could 
only have been women, as all the men were put to the 
sword, readily avouched liis story ; and the prophet, 
though still kept in chains, was treated with great dis- 
tinction, and received presents of raiment and other 
valuable donatives. 

This is a strange adventure. It is impossible not to 
admire the dexterity with which the historian extricates 
himself from all the difficulties of his situation, wliich, 
however highly coloured, must have been one of the 
greatest peril. What secrets that dark cavern may 
have concealed, can never be known ; but we should 
certainly have read with deep interest tlie account of 
these transactions, and indeed of the wliole Galilean ad- 
ministration of Jos(^phns, in the work of his rival, Justus 
of Tiberias, unhappily lost. But, after ev(3ry deduction 
for his love of the marvellous, and the natural inclina- 
tion to paint highly wln^re he was the hero of his own 
story, the valour and skill displayed in the defence of 
Jotapata, and the singular address with which he in- 
sinuated himself into the favour of Vespasian and his 
son, give a very high impression of the abilities of Jose- 
phus. As to tlie sincerity of his belief in his own inspi- 
ration, it would more easily liar^e obtaint^d credit, if ho 
had shown himself, on other occasions, either more 
Bcrupulous or less addicted to stratagem. The predic- 
tion was far^ 1^^^^ requiring any great degree of 
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political sagacity. It was impossible to suppose that the 
bloody Nero would be allowed to burthen the throne 
much longer. The imperial family was all but extinct. 
The empire would, in all prohability, fall to the lot of 
the boldest and most ambitious of the great military 
leaders, among whom Vespasian stood, if not confessedly 
the first, yet certainly, with few competitors, in the first 
rank. It was therefore no very bold hazard to designate 
him as the future sovereign : at all events, and perhaps 
Josephus looked no further, the prediction served his 
immediate turn ; and, if it had not eventually proved 
true, yet the life of the prophet was secure, and his his- 
tory, if ever written, might have preserved a prudent 
silence with regard to a prediction which the event had 
not justified.’’ 

The progress of this years campaign was not accord- 
ing to tlie usual career of the Roman arms : a powerful 
army had maj'ched to subdue a rebellious and insignifi- 
cant province ; two months had nearly elapsed, and 
they were little beyond the frontier. Now, however, 
they proceeded with greater rapidity. Vespasian re- 
tiirm d to Ptoleinais, from whence he marched along the 
coast to L lesarea. The Greek inhabitants of that city 


*■ The interest which attaches to the 
siege of Jotajata, the oxf raonliuaiy 
minuteness of the <ies(;ri|)tiou in Jose- 
phus, the character of Josephus him- 
self, with its stian|j:e power and still 
stranger inconsistency, the perplexing 
problem as to his veracity as w'cli as 
his patriotism, with the exti aordinary 
fact that with no instrmtion or ex- 
perience in military allairs he should 
have acted here with tlie skill of a 
consummate gencal, there with the 
obstinate courage, fertility of resources. 


craft and readiness of the guen ilia parti- 
san — all this tcmjded me perhaps to 
draw out this siege and this personal 
history to a disproportionate length. 
Having tlone so, 1 am not inclined to 
shorten it, bo signilieant does it still 
ap|)ear to me of the state of tlie Jewish 
mind, and the nature of the contlict 
of the Jews with the Koman supre- 
macy, against which, in the wide circle 
of the Empire tliey were the last 
desperate comba^nts for freedcui. 
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had now, by the massacre of their Jewish competitors, 
the whole region at their command. They threw open 
their gates, went forth to receive the Eomans with the 
loudest and most sincere demonstrations of joy; for 
their vengeance was not yet satiated with Jewish blood 
They sent a petition for the execution of Josephus ; but 
Vespasian did not condescend to reply.® He took pos- 
session of Caesarea, as pleasant winter-quarters for two 
of his legions ; for though very hot in summer, the 
climate of Caesarea was genial in winter : he fixed on 
Scythopolis for the station of the other legion, the 
fifteenth. 

Cestius Callus, during his flight, had abandoned 
Joppa. A strong body of insurgents had collected from 
all quarters, and taken possession of the town, where 
they had built a great number of barks, with which they 
made piratical excursions, and plundered all the rich 
merchant vessels wliich traded between Syria, Pha3nicia, 
and Egypt. Vespasian sent a considerable force against 
this city. The troops reached Joppa by niglit ; and the 
walls being unguarded, entered at once. The inhabit- 
ants made no resistance, but fled to their sliips, and 
moored for the night out of the reach of tlio enemy’s 
darts and arrows. Joppa is a bad harbour : tlie shore is 
steep and rugged, making a kind of semicircular bay, 
the extreme headlands of which approach each other. 
These headlands are formed by preci})itous rocks and 
breakers, which extend far into the sea : when the north 
wind blows, there is a tremendous surge, which makes 
the port more dangerous than the open sea. In the 
morning this wind, called by the sailors of Joppa the 
black north wind, began to blow furiously ; it dashed 
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tlio ships against each other, or against the roclvs. 
Some endeavoured to push to sea against the swell ; for 
they dreaded alike the lee-shore breakers and the 
enemy : but all these, unable to stem the rolling of the 
swell, foundered. The rest the wind drove towards the 
city, which the Romans would not let them enter. The 
shrieks of the men, the crashing of the vessels, made an 
aAvful din ; many were drowned ; many were seen 
swimming on broken pieces of • wreck; many, to escape 
drowning, fell on their own swords. The whole shore 
was strewn with mutilated bodies ; those who struggled 
to tlio beach were slain by the Romans : 4200 lives 
were lost. The Romans razed tlie city, but garrisoned 
the citadel, lest it should again become a nest of 23irates. 

At first, vague rumours of the fall of Jotapata reached 
Jerusalem : not a man had escaj)cd to bear the fatal in- 
telligence. Rut bad tidings are aj)t to travel fast ; and, 
as is usual, wlum the truth became known, it was accom- 
2 )ani(‘d with many circumstances of falsehood. Josephus 
was said to have fallen ; and all Jerusalem united in 
lanif iiting his loss: his death was a public calamity. 
There w;v- scarcely a family which had not to de^fiore 
some priNate aftliction ; they bewailed those who had 
been their guests, (j)robably at the great festivals,) or 
reflations, or fi-ionds, or brothers: but all deplored Jose- 
2)hus. For thirty clays, ^vailings were heard in the city; 
and musicians were liircd to perform funeral chants. 
When, how(fV(*r, the news arrived that Jose[)hus was not 
mercfly alive, but treated with distinction by Vespasian, 
sorrow gave place to the fiercest indignation. Ry soms 
ho was called a dastard, by others a traitor ; his iiamo 
was execrated ; and to their motives for fierce and ol> 
stinato resistaivco to the Romans was added an ('ager 
desir(i to revenge themselves on the aj)ostato. Rut they 
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were yet left for some time to exhale their fury in 
words, and display their bravery, not against the enemy, 
but against each other. 

Vespasian — whether his army had been too severely 
handled at Jotapata, or whether, as is possible, he 
wislied, in case any effoii; should be made at Koine to 
rid the world of the tyrant, to find himself at the head of 
a powerful and unbroken force — tinned aside from the 
direct road of victory, and declined to advan(!0 upon the 
rebellious capital. He acce]>ted the invitation of Agrippa, 
who earnestly solicited liis jjrcsence, in order that the 
king might make a splendid dis|)lay of his devotion to the 
lioman cause, and, by the terror of the Koman arms, 
cpiell the spirit of revolt in his own dominions. From 
Ciusarea by the sea, Vespasian passed to Cnesarea Philip])!, 
where the army reposed for twenty days. Tarich(‘a and 
Tiberias, though on the western coast of tlio liakc of 
Gennesaret, belonged to the dominions of Agri})pa. 
Evident symptoms of insurrection appeared in both 
these cities. Titus was ordered to concentrate all tlie 
forces on Scythopolis, which is at no great distance 
from Tiberias: there Vespasian mot him; and tliey 
advanced to a place on an eminence, within half a 
mile of Tiberias, named Sennabris. From tlumco he 
sent forward a d(?curion, named Valei’ian, with titty 
horse, to exhort the inhabitants to surrender; for the 
people w(ire peaceably disposed, but forced into war 
by a small turbulent party. Valerian, when he camo 
near the city, dismounted, that his troop might not a|)- 
pear like a body of skirmishers; but before he could 
utk r a word, the insurgents, headed by Jesus, tJie sou of 
Saphat, charged him with great fury. Valerian, though 
he might easily have dispersed thom, had no orders to 
fight ; and, astonislied at the boldness of the Jews, tied 
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on foot, with five of liis companions. The captured 
horses were led in triumph into the city. The senate of 
Tiberias took the alarm, and fied to the Eomaii camp : 
they entreated Vespasian not to act precipitately against 
a (*ity almost entirely disposed to the Homan interest, 
and not to visit the crime of a few desperate insurgents 
on the unofTending people. Vespasian had given orders 
for the plunder of the city ; but partly in compliance 
with their supplication, partly from respect for Agrippa, 
wlio trembled for the fate of one of the fairest towns in 
his dominions, he accepted their submission. The insur- 
gents, under Jesus, fled to Taricliea. The people opened 
their gates, and received the Homans with acclama- 
tions. As the entrance to the city was too narrow for 
the army to marcli in, except in very slender files, Ves- 
pasian commanded part of the wall to be tlirown doun ; 
but he strictly prohibited all plunder or outrage against 
the inhabitants ; and, at the intervention of Agrippa, 
left tlie rest of the Avail standing. 

Not only the insurgents from Tiberias, but from all 
the jdjacent country, assembled in Taricliea, Avhich 
likewise .s-ood, south of Tiberias, on the shore of Genne- 
saret. This beautiful lake has been compared by tra- 
vellers with that of Geneva. In those days the shores 
Averc crowded Avith opulent toAvns, Avliich lay emboAvered 
in the most luxuriant orchards, for Avhich the Avhole 
district Avas celebrated. Such Avas the temperature of 
the climate, that every kind of fruit-tree llourislied in 
th(". highest perfection — ^nuts, which usually groAV in a 
colder climate, ANitli the palm of the sultry desert, and 
the fig and olive, aa Inch require a milder air. ‘‘ Nature,’’ 
says Josephus, “ is, as it were, ambiticais of bringing 
together the fiuits of diiferent climates, and tliere is a 
strife among the seasons of the year, each claiming this 
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favoured country as its own : for not only do fruits of 
every species llourisli, but continue to ripen ; the grapes 
and figs for ten months, and otiier kinds throughout the 
year. The water of the lake is remarkably salubrious, 
milder than that of fountains, and as cool as snow. It 
abounds in fish of several kinds, peculiar to its waters.” 
This lake had been the chief scene of the miracles and 
preaching of Jesus Christ. Its blue and quiet waters 
were now to bo brolten by other barks than those of tho 
liuinble fisliermeii who sjnead their nets upon its sur- 
face ; and to rellect, instead of the multitudes who lis- 
tened to the peaceful Teacher, tlie armour of embattled 
squadrons and tlie glittering pride of tlie Horn an eagles. 
Tarichea had been carefully fortified by Josephus; 
not indeed so strongly as the more important town of 
Tiberias, but still every part that was not washed by tho 
lake liad been sma-ounded with a substantial wall. Tlie 
inhabitants had a great number of vessels in tli(nr port, 
in which they might escape to the opposite shore, or, if 
necessary, fight for the naval command of tho lake. 
The Romans pitched their camp under the walls ; but 
while they were commencing their worics, Jesus, at tlio 
liead of the Tiberians, made a vigorous sally, dispersed tho 
workmen, and when tho legionari(‘s advanced in steady 
array, fled back without loss. The Romans drove a 
large party to their barks ; the fugitives puslied out into 
the lake, but still remained within the range of missiles, 
cast anchor, and drawingup their barks, like a phalanx, 
began a regular battle with the emuny on tlie land. 

Vespasian heard that the Calileaus were in great 
force on the plain before the city. Jle sent Titus with 
600 picked horse to disperse them. ^J’he numbers were 
BO immense that Titus sent to demand further succours ; 
but before they arrived, he determined to charge the 
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enemy. lie addressed his men, exhorting them not to 
be dismayed by numbers, but to secure the victory 
before their fellow-soldiers could come up to share their 
glory. He then put himself at their head, and liis men 
were ratlu^r indignant than joyful at beholding Trajan, 
at the head of 400 horse, make his ai)pearanee in tlie 
lield. Vespasian had likewise sent Antonins Silas with 
2000 archers to occupy the side of a hill ojjjxj^site to the 
city, ill order to divert those who were on the walls. 
Titus led the attack; the Jews made some resistance, 
but overpowered by the long spears and the weight of 
the charging cavahy, gave way, and fled in disorder 
towanls Tarichea. The cavalry pursued, making 
dreadful havock, and endeavoured to cut them oft* from 
the city. The fugitives made their way through by the 
mere weight of numbers. AVhen they entered the city, 
a ti’emciidous dissension arose. The inhabitants, anxious 
to preserve their property, and dismayed by their defeat, 
urg('d capitulati(m. 1'ho strangers steadily and fiercely 
refused compliance. The noise of the dissension reached 
the assailants, and Titus immediately cried out, ‘‘Now 
is the tii 5 0 for a resolute attack, Avhile they arc dis- 
tracted by civil discord.” He leaped upon his horse, 
dashed into the lake, and, followed by his men, entered 
the city. Consternation seized the besieged ; they 
stood still, not attempting resistance. Jesus and his 
insurgents, at the alarm, fled with others towards the 
lake, and came right upon the Homans. They were 
killed endeavouring to reach the shore; the inhabit- 
ants without resistance, the strangers fighting gallantly, 
for the former still clierished a hope that their well- 
known peaceful disposition might obtain them mercy. 
At length Titus having punished the ringleaders, gave 
orders that the carnage should cease. Those who had 
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■before fled to the lake, when they saw the city taken, 
pushed out to sea as far as possible. Titus sent informa- 
tion to his hither of this signal victory, and gave orders 
that vessels might instantly bo prepared to pursue the 
fugitives. When these were ready, Vespasian embarked 
some of Iiis troops, and rowed into the centre of tlio 
lake. The poor Galileans in tlieir light fishing-boats 
could not withstand the heavy barks of the Ivomans, but 
they rowed round them, and attacked them with stones 
— feeble warfare, which only irritated the pursuers ! for 
if thrown from a distance they did no damage, only 
splashing the water over the soldiers or falling harmless 
from their iron cuirasses ; if those who threw tlumi ap- 
proached nearer, they could be hit in their turn by the 
llomaii arrows. All the shores were occupied l)y hostile 
soldiers, and tliey were 2)ursued into every inlet and 
creek ; some were transfixed with spears from the high 
banks of the vessels, some were boarded and put to the 
sword, the boats of others were crushed or swan. ped, and 
the people dromied. If their heads rose as they were 
swimming, they were hit with an arrow, or by the prow 
of the bark ; if they clung to tlie side of the enemy's 
vessel, tlieir hands and heads were hewn off. The few 
survivors were driven to the shore, where they met with 
no more mercy. Either before they landed, or in the 
act of landing, they were cut down or pierced through. 
The blue waters of the whole lake were tinged with 
blood, and its clear surface exhaled for several days a 
foetid steam. The shores were strewn with wrecks of 
boats and swollen bodies that lay rotting in the sun, 
and infected the air, till the conquerors themselves 
shrank from the effects of their own barbarities. Hero we 
must add to our bloody catalogue the loss of 6000 lives. 

These, however, were the acts of an exasperated sol- 
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diery against enemies with arms in their hands. But 
Vespasian tarnished his fame for ever, by a deed at 
once of the most loathsome cruelty and deliberate trca- 
cheiy. After the battle, his tribunal was erected in 
Tarichea, and he sat in solemn judgement on those of 
the strangers who had been taken captives, and liad 
been separated from the inhabitants of the city. Ac- 
cording to his apologist Josephus, his friends encircled 
the seat of justice, and urged the necessity of putting an 
end to these desperate vagabonds, who, having no 
home, would only retreat to other cities, forcing them 
to take up arms. Vespasian, having made up his san- 
guinary resolution, was unwilling to terrify the inhabit- 
ants of Tarichea by commanding the massacre in their 
streets ; he feared that it might excite insurrection : 
nor did he wish the whole city to be witness of his 
open violation of that faith which had been pledged 
when they suiTendered. But his friends urged that 
every act was lawful against the Jews, and that right 
must give way to expediency. The insurgents received 
an .«mbiguous assurance of amnesty, but were ordered 
to retrei t from the city only by the road to Tiberias. 
The poor wretches had implicit reliance on Eoinan 
faith. Tlie soldiers immediately seized and blockad(xl 
the road to Tiberias ; not one was allowed to leave the 
suburbs. Vespasian, in person, pursued them into the 
stadium ; he ordered 1200 of the aged and helpless to 
be instantly slain, and drafted off 6000 of the most able- 
bodied to be sent to Nero, who was employed in a mad 
scheme of digging through the Isthmus of Corinth : 30,400 
were sold as slaves, besides those whom lie bestowed on 
Agrippa, who sold his portion also. The greater pail of 
these, if we may bcheve Josephus, were desperate and 
ferocious ruffians, from Trachonitis, Gaulonitis, Gadara, 
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and Hippos, men who sought to stir up war, that they 
might escape the punishment of the crimes they had 
committed during peace. Had they been devils, it 
could not excuse the base treachery of Vespasian. 

Tliis terrible example appalled the whole of Galilee, 
and most of the towns ca})itulated at once to avoid tlie 
same barbarities ; three cities alone still defied the con- 
queror, Gamala, Gischala, and Itabyriiim, the city which 
Josephus had fortified on jlFoiint Taboi*. Tliough tlu) in- 
habitants of Gamala, situated on the side of the Lake of 
Gennesaret, o])posite to Taricliea, at no gi’(\‘it distance 
from the shore, might have inhaled the taijited gales, 
which brought across the waters the noisome and pesti- 
lential odours of the late massacre; though probably 
some single fugitive may have escaped, and hastening 
to the only city of refuge, have related the dreadful 
particulars of those still more revolting deeds which had 
been perpetrated in the stadium of J'arichea ; yet Ga- 
mala, proud in the impregnable strength of its situation, 
peremptorily refused submission. Gamala was tlio 
chief city of Lower Gaulonitis, and belonged to tho 
government of Agi-ippa. It was even more iiiaccossiblo 
than Jotapata. It stood on a long and rugged ledge of 
mountains, which sloped downward at (jaeh end, and 
rose in tho middle into a sudden ridge, like the hump 
of a camel, from which the town had its name Ga- 
mala. The face and both sides of the rock ended in 
deep and precipitous chasms or ravines; it was only 
accessible from beliind, where it joined the mountain 
ridge. On this side a deep ditch had been dug right 
across, so as to cut off all approach. Tho houvses rose 
one above another on tho steep declivity of the liill, and 
were crowded very thick and close. The whole city 
seemed ^ if hanging on a sharp precipice, and threaten- 
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ing constantly to fall and crush itself. It inclined to 
the south, but on the southern crag, of immense 
height, was the citadel, and above this was a pre- 
cipice without a wall, which broke off sheer and abrupt, 
and sank into a ravine of incalculable depth. There 
was a coihoiis fountain within the walls. This impreg- 
nable city, Josephus had still further strengthciied by 
trenches and water-courses. The garrison was neither 
so numerous nor so brave as that of Jotapata, but still 
contident in the unassailable position of their city. It 
was ci’owded with fugitives from all parts, and had 
already for seven months defied a besieging force which 
Agrippa had sent against it. Vespasian marched to 
]iliumaus, celebrated for its warm baths, and then a]^- 
peared before Gamala. It was imj)0ssible to blockade 
the whole circuit of a town so situatiMl. But ho took 
possession of all the neighbouring h(‘ights, particularly 
of the mountain which commanded the city. He then 
took up a position behind and to the east, where 
there w^as a lofty tow^er. There the ilftoonth legion 
had their quarters, the fifth threw" up works opposite 
to -ho centre of the city, the tcntli wa^s em})loyed 
in filling up the ditches and ravines. Agrijipa ventured 
to approach the Avails to persuade the inhabitants to 
capitulation. He Avas struck by a stone Irom a sling on 
the right elbow, and carried olY Avith all speed by the 
folloAvers. This insult to the native king exasperated 
the Koman soldiery. The embankments AA^erc? laised 
with great expedition by tlie skilful and practised 
soldiers. Directly they Avere ready, the engines were 
advanced. Chares and Joseph commanded in the city ; 
they had some misgivings of the event, for they Avere 
but scantily supplied with provisions and Avater. Still, 
hoAvever, they manned the w"all boldly, and for some 
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time vigorously resisted the engineers who were fixing 
the machines ; but, at length, beat off by the catapults 
and other engines for throwing stones, they drew back 
into the city. The Romans immediately advanced the 
battering-rams in three places, and beat down the wall. 
They rushed in through the breaches, and broke into the 
city amid the clang of their trumpets, the clasliing of 
their arms, and the shouting of their men. 

The Jews thi*onged the narrow streets, and bravely 
resisted the advance of the assailants. At length, over- 
powered by numbers, who attacked them on all sides, 
they were forced up to the steep part of the city. There 
they turned, and charging the enemy with great fury, 
drove them down the declivities, and mad(3 great liaA ock 
among them, as they endeavoured to make their way 
up the narrow streets, and along the rugged and craggy 
paths. The Romans, who could not repel their enemy, 
thus hanging as it were over their heads, nor yet break 
through the throngs of their own men, who for(*ed them 
on from beneath, took refuge in the houses of the 
citizens, which were very low. The crowded houses 
could not bear the weight, and came crashing down. 
One, as it fell, boat down another, and so all the way 
down the hill. The situation of the Romans was tre- 
mendous. As they felt the houses sinking, they leaped 
on the roofs, and fell mth the tumbling buildings. 
Many were totally buried in the ruins ; many caught 
by some part of tlieir bodies, as in a trap ; many W(‘re 
suffocated with the dust and rubbish. The Garaalites 
beheld the hand of God in this unexpected calamity ot 
the foe. They rushed on, regardless of their own lives, 
struck at the entimy on the roofs, or as they were slip- 
ping about in the narrow ways, and, aiming steadily 
from ab 3ve, slew every one who fell. The ruins fur- 
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nislied them with stories, and the slain of the enemy 
with weapons. They drew the swords of the dead to 
plunge into the hearts of the dying. Many of the lio- 
mans who had fallen from the houses killed themselves. 
Flight was impossible, from their ignorance of tlie ways 
and the blinding dust : many slew each other by mis- 
take, and fell among their own men. Those who could 
find the road retreated from the city. Vespasian him- 
self, who had shared in the labours of his men, was 
deeply afflicted to see the city rolling down in ruins 
upon the heads of his soldiers. Neglectful of his own 
safety, he had ascended by degrees, without perceiving 
it, to the upper 2)art of the city. lie found himself in 
tlie thick of the danger, with but few followers, for Titus 
was absent on a mission to the prefect of Syria. It was 
neither safe nor honourable to fly. With the readiness 
of an old and experienced soldier, he called to those 
who were with him to lock their shields over their heads 
in the form of a testudo. The storm of darts and of the 
falling ruins crashed about them Avithout doing them 
any injury. They persevered. The Gamalites, according 
to Tosephus, who now loses no opportunity of flattering 
his prob^ctor, thinking the liomans’ presence of mind 
little less than divine, relaxed the fuiy of their attack. 
The troops retreated with their faces to the enemy, and 
did not turn till they were safe beyond the walls. The 
loss of the Homans w^as great. The brave centmion 
iEbutius was particularly lamented. A decemvir named 
G alius, with ten men, in the tumult, crept into a 
house and concealed himself there. The good citizens, 
at supper, sat quietly conversing on the exploits of the 
day ; Gallus, who was a Syrian, understood every word 
they said. At night he broke out, cut all their throats, 
and came safj off to the Roman camp. 
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The soldiers were dispirited with their defeat, and 
with the shame of liaving left tlieir general in so perilous 
a situation. Vespasian addressed tliem in language of 
approbation and encouragement: ho attributed their 
recent repulse to accident, and to their own too impetuous 
ardour, which had led them to tight witli tlie frantic fuiy 
of their antagonists, rather than with the steady and 
disciplined courage of Homan legionaries. Tlie ({a- 
inalitos, in the mean time, were full ot* exultation at 
their unexpected success. But before long. ])rido gave 
way to melancholy foreboding, for their provisions b(‘gan 
to fail. Tlieir spirits sank, for now they had no hope of 
being admitted to capitulation. Yet they did not en- 
tirely lose their courage and activity, ddiey repaired 
the shattered walls, and strictly guarded the parts that 
were vStill unshaken. When at length tin" liomans had 
comph^ted their works, and threateiKMl a so(‘on(l assault, 
many fled through the sewers, and passag(\s which led 
into the ravines, wliere no guard was stationed. The 
rest of the inliabitants wasted away with Lunger in 
silence ; for the scanty provisions that remained were 
kept for the use of tlie garrison alone. 

In the mean time Itabyrium had fallen. This towni 
had been strongly fortified by Josephus. The ascent to 
the hill of Tabor is on the nortli, but extremely diffi- 
cult.^ The level area on tlie top, tlirec? miles and a 
quarter in circuit, occupied by the troops, was sur- 
rounded in forty days by a strong wall. Th(i lower part 
of the hill had copious fountains, but the town depended 

* Tho height of this mountiin, ac- Miuirulrell status the area on tlie top 
corJing to the numbers us they stand to be only two furlongs in length, and 
in Josephus, would be three miles and one broa«l. Three miles and a quarter 
three-quarter*. Maundrel I ascended it of wall and trench, built in forty days, 
in an hoar. The circumference of the seems rather beyond credibility. 
town thj-ee ndles and a quarter. Yet 
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on the cisterns of rain water. Against this city Placidus 
was sent with GOO horse. The hill seemed absolutely 
inaccessible. But the garrison, endeavouring to out- 
general the Eoinan commander, were themselves caught 
by their own stratagem. Each party pretended a de- 
sire to come to terms. Placidus used mild language ; 
and the Itabyrians descended the hill as if to treat, but 
with a secret design of assailing the Eomans unawares. 
At this unex 2 )ectod assault Placidus feigned flight, to 
lure them into the plain. They juirsiied boldly, when 
he suddenly wheeled round, routed them with dreadful 
slaughter, and cut off their retreat to the mountain. 
Those who escaped fled tor Jerusalem. The inhabitants 
of Itabyrium, distressed for want of water, surrendered. 

In the mean time, the garrison of Gamala still made 
a vigorous resistance, while the people pined away with 
hunger. At length, two soldiers of the fifteenth legion 
contrived by night to creep under one of tlic highest 
towers, wlierc tluiy began to undermine the foundations. 
By the moruiiig watch they had got, unperceived, quite 
under it. They then struck away five of the largest 
sto les, and ran for their lives. The tower came down, 
guai'ds j* ul all, with a tremendous crash. The rest of 
the sentinels on the wall fled on all sides. Some were 
killed as they ran out of the city, among them Joseph, 
one of tlie valiant defenders. TJio whole city was in 
confusion, men running up and doAvn, with no one to 
take the command ; for the other leader. Chares, lay in 
the last paroxysm of a fever, and, in the agitation of 
the alarm, expired. 

But all that day, the Eomans, rendered cautious by 
tlieir foruK'r repulse, made no attempt. Titus had 
now returned to the camp, and eagt*." to revenge the 
insult on ti e Eoman arms, with 200 horse and a 
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number of foot entered quietly into the city. As soon 
as the Galilean guards perceived him, they rushed to 
arms. Some catching up their children, and dragging 
their wives along, ran to the citadel, shrieking and 
crying ; others, who encountered Titus, were slain with- 
out mercy. Those who could not make their escape to 
tlie citadel rushed blindly on the Eoman guard. The 
steep streets ran with torrents of blood. Vespasian led 
his men immediately against the citadel. Tlie rock 
on which it stood was rugged and impracticable, of 
enormous heiglit, and surrounded on all sides by abrupt 
precipices. The Jews stood upon this crag, the top of 
which the Eoman darts could not reach, striking down all 
their assailants, and rolling stones and throwing darts 
upon their heads. But a tremendous tempest completed 
their ruin. They could not stand on the points of the 
rock, nor see the enemy as they scaled the crag. The Eo- 
rnaiis reached the top, and surrounded tlic whole l>arty. 
The memory of their former defeat rankled in their 
liearts. They slew as well those who surrei dered as 
those who resisted. Numbers threw themselves head- 
long, with their wives and children, down the precipices. 
Their despair was more fatal than the Eoman sword. 
4000 wx^re killed by the enemy ; 5000 bodies were found 
of those who had cast themselves from the rock. Two 
women alone escaped, the sisters of Philip, Agripj)a’s 
general, and they only by concealing themselves, for the 
Eomans spared neither age nor sex ; tliey seized infants 
and flung them down from the rock. Tims fell Gamala 
on the 25rd of Septembcir.’^ 

Gischala^ alone remained in arms. Tlie iidnibifaiits 

B. J. ’*v. 1. JO. at a sliort distance north-west 

KeLjid rtd Ritter place Gischala of Sated. Ritter, p. 771 and 783. 
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of this town were an agricultural people, and little in- 
clined to war. But the subtle and ambitious John, the 
son of Levi, the rival of Josephus, commanded a strong 
faction in the city, headed by his own desperate bandits. 
The town, therefore, notwithstanding the desire of the 
people to capitulate, assumed a warlike attitude. Ves- 
pasian sent Titus against it with 1000 liorse. The 
tenth legion moved to Scythojiolis, he himself with the 
otlier two went into winter quarters at Ca3sarea. When 
ho arrived before Gischala, Titus perceived that lie 
might easily take the city by assault. But desirous 
of avoiding unnecessary bloodshed, and probably well 
acquainted with the disposition of the j^eoj^Ie, he sent 
to offer terms of capitulation. The walls were manned 
by the faction of John; not one of the people was 
allowed to approach them while the summons of Titus 
was proclaimed. John answered with the greatest 
temper and moderation, that the garrison accepted with 
the utmost readiiu'ss the generous terms that had been 
offered ; but that the day being the Sabbath, nothing 
could be concluded without a direct infringement of 
the law. Titus not merely conceded this delay, but 
withdrcNv his troops to the neighbouring towm of 
Cydoessa. 

At midnight, John, perceiving that no Eoman guard 
was mounted, stole quietly with all his armed men out 
of the city, follo\vod by many others, with their families, 
who had determined on flying to Jerusalem.^ To the 
distance of twenty stadia, about ‘two miles and a half, 
the women and children bore on steadily: their strength 
then began to fail. They dropped oft’ by degrees, while the 


* In his implacable enmity to John desperate but skilful retreat of Jolin 
of Gischala, Josephos rcpivsents this to Jerusalem as a cowai’dJy flight. 
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men pressed rapidly on, without regarding them. They 
sat down wailing by the way side ; and the more foint and 
distant seemed the footsteps of tlieir departing friends, 
the more near and audible they thought the hurried 
trampling of the enemy. Some ran against each other, 
each supposing the other the foe ; some lost their way ; 
many were trampled down by other fugitives. Those 
who kept up longest, as they began to fail, stood calling 
on the names of their friends and relations, but in vain. 
The unfeeling John urged his men to save themselves, 
and make their escape to some place where they might 
have their revenge on the Eomans. When Titus ap- 
peared the next day before the gates, the people threw 
them open, and with their wives and children received 
him as their deliverer. He sent a troop of horse in 
pursuit of John. Tliey slew 6000 of tlio fugitives, and 
brought back 3000 women and children to the city. 
Titus entered Gischala amidst the acclamations of the 
people; and conducted himself with groat lenity, only 
threatening the city in case of future di tiii-bance, 
throwing dowm part of the wall, and leaving a ganison 
to preserve the peace. Giscliala was tlio last city 
in Galilee which offered any resistance ; and the cam- 
paign ended soon after, when Vespasian, having made 
a rapid march against Jamnia and Azotns, both which 
surrendered, and admitted Jtomaii garrisons, returned tc 
Cmsarca, followed l>y a vast multitude from all quarters, 
who preferred instant submission to the Romans to the 
perils of war.^ 

Rut while the cities of Galilee tlius arrestc'd the 
course of the Roman eagles — whih? Jota])ata and 
Gamala set the ('Xample of daring and obstinate resist- 
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ance — the leaders of the nation in Jerusalem, instead ot 
sending out armies to the relief of the besieged cities, 
or making an effort in their favour, were engaged in the 
most dreadful civil conflicts, and were enfeebling the 
national strength by the most furious collision of fac- 
tions. It must be allowed that the raw and ill-armed 
militia of Judsea, if it had been animated by the best 
and most united spirit, could scarcely have hoped to 
make head in the open field against the experience and 
discipline of the Itoman legions. Their want of cavalry, 
perhaps, prevented their undertaking any distant expe- 
dition, so that it may be doubted whether it was not 
their wisest policy to fight only behind their walls, in 
hopes that siege after siege might weary the patience, 
and exhaust the strength, of the invading army. But 
Jerusalem was ill-preparing herself to assume the part 
which became the metropolis of the nation, in this slow 
contest ; and better had it been for her, if John of Gis- 
ehala had perished in the trenches of his native town, 
or been cut off in his flight by the pursuing cavalry. 
His fame had gone before him to Jerusalem, perhaps 
not a little enhanced by the defection of his rival Jose- 
phus.® The multitude poured out to meet him, as well 
to do him honour, as to receive authentic tidings of the 
disasters in Galilee. The heat and the broken breathing 
of his men showed that they had ridden fast and long ; 
yet they assumed a lofty demeanour, declared that they 
had not fied, but retreated to maintain a better position 
for defence — that for Gischala, and such insignificant 
villages, it was not worth risking the blood of brave 
men — tliey had reserved all theirs to be shed in the 
defence of the capital. Yet to many their retreat was 
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too manifestly a flight, and from the dreadful details of 
massacre and captivity, they foreboded the fate which 
awaited themselves. John, however, represented the 
Eoman force as greatly enfeebled, and their engines 
worn out before Jotapata and Gamala ; and urged, that 
if they were so long in subduing the towns of Galilee, 
they would inevitably be repulsed with slianie from 
Jerusalem. John was a man of the most insinuating 
address, and the most plausible and fluent eloquence. 
The young men listened with eager interest and vehe- 
ment acclamation: the old sat silent, brooding over 
their future calamities. The metropolis now began to 
be divided into two hostile foctions ; but the wdiole pro- 
vince had before set them the fatal example of discord. 
Every city w^as torn to pieces by civil animosities ; 
wherever the insurgents had time to breathe from the 
assaults of the Eomans, they turned their swords against 
each other. The war and the peace factions not only 
distracted the public councils, but in every lamily, 
among the dearest and most intimate friends, this vital 
question created stern and bloody divisions. Every one 
assembled a band of adherents, or joined Idmself to 
some organized party. As in the metropolis, the youth 
were everywhere unanimous in tlieir ardour for war; 
the older in vain endeavoured to allay the frenzy by 
calmer and more prudent reasoning. First individuals, 
afterwards bands of desperate men, began to spread 
over the whole country, spoiling cither by open robbery, 
or under pretence of chastising those who wore traitors 
to the cause of their country. The unoftending and 
peaceful, who saw their houses burning, and their 
families plundered, thought they could have nothing 
worse to apprehend from the conquest of the Romans 
than from the lawless violence of their own country- 
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men. The Roman garrisons in the neighbouring towns, 
either not considering it their business to interfere, or 
rejoicing, in their hatred to the whole race, to behold 
their self-inflicted calamities, afforded little or no pro- 
tection to the sufferers. At length, an immense number 
of these daring ruffians, satiated with plunder, by 
degrees, and in secret, stole into Jerusalem, where they 
formed a great and formidable troop. The city had 
never been accustomed to exclude strangers from its 
walls — it was the national metropolis ; and all of Jewish 
blood had a right to take up their temporary or j^erma- 
nent residence in the Holy City. They thought too 
that all who entered their gates would strengthen their 
power of resistaiK^e, and that it would be impolitic to 
reject any who came to offer their lives for the defence 
of the capital. But even had tliey not brought sedition 
and discord in their train, this influx of strangers would 
rather have weakened than strengthened the defence of 
Jerusalem ; for the provisions which ought to have 
been reserved for the soldiers, were consumed by an 
inactive and useless midtitude, and famine Avas almost 
immediately added to the other (ivils which enfeebled 
and distii cted the city. 

These men, of fierce and reckless dispositions, and 
already inured to marauding habits, though gathering 
from all q^uarters, soon learned to understand each 
other, and grew into a daring and organized faction. 
They began to exercise their old calling ; robberies, and 
burglaries, and assassinations, pei’petually took place, 
not secretly, or by night, or of the meaner people, but 
openly in the face of day, of the most distinguished 
characters in Jerusalem. The first victim was Antipas, 
a man of royal blood, and a citizen of such high cha- 
racter as to be entrusted with the charge of the public 

u 2 
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treasury. They seized and dragged him to prison. 
The next were Levias, and Sapliias tlie son of Kaguel, 
both of the Herodian family, with many otliers of the 
same class. The people looked on in dismay, but, so 
long as their own houses and persons were safe, they 
abstained from interference. 

Having gone so far in their daring course, the robbers 
did not think it safe to proceed farther. They dreaded 
the families of those whom they had imprisoned, for 
they were both numerous and powerful; they even 
apprehended a general insurrection of the people. 
They sent a ruffian named John, the son of Dorcas, a 
man ready for the worst atrocities, with ten others like 
him, and under their warrant a general massacre of the 
prisoners took place. The ostensible pretext of this 
barbarity was the detection of a conspiracy to betray 
the city to the Homans. They gloried in this act, 
and assumed the titles of Saviours and Dtdiverers 
of their country, for having thus executed condign ven- 
geance on those who were traitors to the common 
liberty.^ 

The people still cowered beneath th(3 sway of tliese 
Zealot robbers. Their next step was even more daring. 
Tlioy took upon themselves tlie appointment to tlie 
Chief Priesthood — that is, probably, to nominate tlie 
members of the Sanhedrin. They annulh.*d at once all 
claim from family descent, and appointed men un- 
known, and of ignoble rank, who would support them 
in their violence. Those whom they had raised by 


* The acts of these Septembnsers of to IJoine, and the braver and more des- 
Jerusalem are relate!, ■I must boro- iwrafe dolonnined to flight to the last 
member^i, by enemy. This fatal for their liberties, was i’levitable : only 
schism bet sen the more timid and we should wish to liave heard the other 
prudent who would Kave submitted side. 
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their breath, their breath could degrade. Thus all the 
leaders of the pcoj^le were the slaves and puppets of 
their will. They undermined the authority of some 
who were before at the head of affairs by propagating 
false rumours, and by ascribing to them fictitious 
speeches — so that by their dissensions among each 
other, they might increase the power of the Zealots, 
thus united for evil. At length, satiated with their 
crimes against men, they began to invade the sane 
tuary of God with their unhallowed violence. 

After some time, the populace were at last goaded to 
resistance. Ananus, the oldest of the chief priests,^ had 
been long the recognized head of the more peaceful 
party. He was a man of great wisdom, and in the opinion 
of Josephus, had he not been cut off by untimely death, 
might liavo saved the city. At his incitement, murmurs 
and threats of resistance spread among the people, and 
the robber Zealots immediately took refuge in the Tem- 
ple of ( }o(l, which tliey made their garrison and head 
quarters. They pretended to proceed according to a 
mockery of law, whicli was more galling to the popular 
feeling tluiii their licentious violence. They declared 
that the High Ikiest ought to be appointed by lot, not 
according to family descent. They asserted that this 
was an ancient usage ; but, in fact, it was a total abro- 
gation of the customary law, and solely intended to 
WTCst the supreme power into their own hands. Matthias, 
the son of Theophilus, was the rightful High Priest ; but 
the Zealots assembled, for this purpose, one family of 


These whom wc now j TIigh-priesthood retained the title, 

meet with in the plural number, in- ^ Compare Selden Suaess. in Pontif. 
stead of the one were pr^- i. 12 ; Casaulx)n in Baron^ xiii. 5 ; 

bahly the chiefs of the 24 sacerdotal Krebs and Wetstein in Mutt. ii. 4. 
classes. Those too who had held the 
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the priestly race, tliat of Eliachim,® and from this chose 
a High Priest by lot. It happened that the choice fell 
on one Phanias, the son of Samuel, a man not merely 
unworthy of that high function, but a coarse clown, who 
had lived in the country, and was totally ignorant even 
of the common details of his office. Tliey sent for 
liim, however, decked him in the priestly robes, and 
brought liim forth as if upon the stage. His awkward- 
ness caused them the greatest merriment and laughter ; 
while the more religious priests stood aloof, weeping in 
bitter but vain indignation at this profanation of the 
holy office. 

The people could endure every thing but this. They 
rose as one man, to revenge the injured dignity of the 
sacred ceremonies. Joseph, tlie son of (Jorion, and 
Simon, the son of Gamaliel, went aI>ont, botli in ju’ivatc 
and public, haranguing the multitude, and exliorting 
them to throw off the yoke of these desperate ruffians, 
and to cleanse the Holy Place from the contamination of 
their presence. The most eminent of tlio priestly order, 
Jesus, son of Gamala, and Ananus, remonstrated vith 
the people for their quiet submission to the Zealots, 
which had now become a name of opprobrium and de- 
testation. 

A general assembly was summoned. All were indig- 
nant at the robberies, the murders, and sacrilege's of 
the Zealots, but still they apprelicnded tln'ir numbers 
and the strength of tlieir position. Ananus came for- 
ward and addressed them ; and as he spoke, he con- 
tinually turned his eyes, full of tears, towards tJio 
violated Temple. He rej)roachcd tliem with tlif'ir tame 
endurance of a tyranny more cruel and disgraceful than 


This is Eeliiiid s reading for Eniachini, as in 1 Cliron. ixiv, 12. 
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that of the Eomans. Would they, who could not endure 
the yoke of the masters of the world, bear the tyranny of 
their countrymen ? ^ He reproached them for their aban- 
donment of the Temple of their God to profane and 
lawless men. It was a cause for bitter tears to see 
the offerings of the heathen in the Holy Place : liow 
mucli worse to see the arms of murderers, the murderers 
of the flower of the city, whom the Komans even if con- 
querors would have spared! The Eomans remained 
reverently without, in the court of the Gentiles : those 
wlio were bound to the Law — who called tliemselves Jews, 
trod the very Holy of Holies, their hands reeking 
witli tlie blood of tlieir bretliren. His long and animated 
harangue was heard with the deepest interest, and the 
people demanded with loud outcries to be immediately 
led to battle. The Zealots had their j)artisans in the 
assembly, and speedily received intelligence of what 
was going on. While Anaiius was organizing his force, 
theyb('gan the attack. But A nanus was not less active ; 
and though the people were inferior indiscipline, unused 
to act together in bodies, and inexperienced in the 
raaj .agemeiit of their arms, yet they had vast superiority 
in numb« rs. Tims a fierce civil war broke out in a city 
against whose gates a mighty enemy was preparing to 
lead his forces. Both parties fought with furious valour; 
many were slain ; tlie bodies of the people were carried 
off into their houses ; those of the Zealots into the 
Temple, dropping blood, as they were hurried along, 
upon the sacred pavement. The robbers had always 
the better in a regular conflict, but the people at length 
increasing in numbers, those that pressed behind pre- 
vented those in front from retreating, and urged for- 


^ rohs rrjs oh^ovfjL^pijs detFvSras fiijf ^ipovrts, ruv a/iu</>uAu)i/ rvpciv 
v(av it.P€^hp.ida ; 
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ward in a dense and irresistible mass, till the Zealots 
were forced back into the Temple, into which Ananus 
and his men broke with them. The first quadrangle, 
that of the Gentiles, being thus taken, the Zealots fled 
into the next, and closed the gates. The religious 
scriq)les of Ananus prevented him from pressing his ad- 
vantage ; he trembled to commit violence against the 
sacred gates, or to introduce the people, unclean, and 
not yet purilied from slaughter, into the innoi* court of 
the Temple. He stationed 6000 (‘hosen and W('ll-arm(^d 
men in the cloisters, and made arrangements that this 
guard should be regularly relieved.® 

In this state of affairs, the subtle and ambitious John 
of Gischala, who had not long arrivial in Jerusalem, 
pui-suod his own dark course.^ Outwardly, he joined the 
party of Ananus ; no one could be more judive in the 
consultations of the leaders, or in the nightly inspection 
of the guards. But he kept up a secret correspomhmee 
with the Zealots, and betrayed to them all the move- 
ments of the assailants. To conceal this secn^t he re- 
doubled his assiduities, and became so extravagant in 
his protestations of fidelity to Ananus and his party, 
that he completely overacted his part, and imnirred sus- 
picion. The people could not but observe that th(}ir 
closest consultations w'ere betrayed to iho. enmny, and 
they began gradually to look with a jealous eye on 
their too obsequious servant. Yet it was no easy task 

e p, X \v. 3. 1 2. <l>povphy tn^pjirov. kSu^H a partjr was 

The more wealthy, however, Ije- not likely to succeed sigaiii.^t such aii- 
trayed their want of spirit. They tag»mi.sU. Ibid. 

hired substitutes among the poor to ^ It must be remcmboro<l that this 
keep guard i'or t? ‘‘in. iroKKoX Se rwv description of the acts of .John comes 
iv a<f>€0fyT€S atrb tmv from his deadly foe, Salvjwloi* is in- 

ipX^^v ZoKOVvraVy fiitrBo^p.fyoi irt- dined to make a hero of John, but 
yiXpo^^povs iavrwy M r^y somewhat cautiou.sly and irresolutely. 
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to remove him ; he was much too subtle to be detected, 
and liad a formidable band of adlierents, by no means 
of the lowest order, in the council itself. The people 
acted in the most unwise manner possible. They be- 
trayed their suspicions of John by exacting from him 
an oath of fidelity. John swore readily to all they de- 
manded, that he would remain obedient to tlie people, 
never betray their counsels, and entirely devote both his 
courage and abilities to the destruction of their enemies. 
Ananus and his party laid aside their mistrust, admitted 
him to their most secret councils, and even deputed 
him to treat with tlie Zealots. John undei’took the mis- 
sion, and proceeded into the court of the Temple. There 
he suddenly threw off his character, and began to ad- 
dress tlie Zealots as if he had been their ambassador, 
rather than that of the people, lie represented the 
dangers he had incurred in rendering them secret ser- 
vice, informed them that negotiations were going on for 
the surn iider of tlie city to the Homans, that their ruin 
was resolved, for Ananus had determined either to enter 
the Temple by fair means, under the pretext of worship, 
and with that view had purified the people, or by main 
force ; tlicy must either submit, or obtain succours from 
some external quarter ; and he solemnly warned them 
against the danger of trusting to the mercy of the people. 
John, with his characteristic caution, only intimated the 
quarter from which this succour was to be sought. The 
chieftains of the Zealots were Eleazar, the son of Simon, 
the old crafty antagonist of Ananus, and Zacharias, the 
son of Phalec. They knew that they were designated 
for vengeance by the adherents of Ananus ; their only 
hope was in driving their own partisans to despcu’ation. 
The mention of negotiations, according to Joseplius the 
malicious invention of John, inflamed the whole party 
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of the Zealots to madness. A despatch was instantly 
sent to call the Idumeans to their assistance, by mes- 
sengers who were noted for their swiftness of foot and 
promptitude of action. 

These Idumeans, who, since the conquest of Ilyr- 
canus,^ had been incorporated with the Jews as a people, 
were a fierce and intractable tribe ; some of tlio old 
Arab blood seemed to flow in tlieir veins ; they loved 
adventure, and thronged to war as to a festivity. No 
sooner was the welcome invitation of tlie Zealots made 
known through the country, tluin tliey flew to aj-ms, 
and even before the appointed day Iiad assembled an 
immense force, proclaiming as tliey went, that they 
were marcliing to the relief of tlie metropolis. They 
were 20,000 in number, under Jolin and James, the 
sons of Susa, Simon, sou of Cathla, and Pliineas, son of 
Clusoth. The messengers of the Zealots had escaped 
the vigilance of Ananus; and the vast army came 
suddenly, though not quite un(‘X])ect('dly, before th<‘ 
w\alls. The gates were closed, and Ananus (huermiiud 
to attempt expostulation and remonstrance with th(\so 
formidable invaders. Jesus, the next in age of tla^ cliief 
priests to Ananus, addressed them from a lofty tower on 
the wall. lie endeavoured to persuade tluun to follow 
one of three lines of conduct — eitlicr to unito* with them 
in the chastisement of these notorious robbers and assas- 
sins ; or to enter tlie city unarmed, and arbitrate' b(‘tween 
tli^ conflicting parties; or, finally, to depart, and l<‘ave 
the capital to settle its own affairs.^ Siipon, the son of 
Cathla, sternly answered, that they came to take the 
part of the true patriots and defend ei-g of tin a* r country 
against men who were in a base conspiracy to sell the 


f Compare Joseph. Ant. xiii. 9. 1 ; B. J. ii. 3. 1. 
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liberties of the land to the Homans. This charge the 
party of Ananus had always steadily disclaimed ; with 
what sincerity it is impossible to decide. 

At tlie words of the son of Catlila, the Idnracans 
joined in the loudest acclamations, and Jesus returned 
ill sadness to his dispirited party, wdio now, instead of 
being the assailants, found themselves, as it w^ere, be- 
sieged between two hostile armies. The Idumcans were 
not altogetlier at their ease. Though enraged at their 
exclusion from the city, they were disappointed at re- 
ceiving no intelligence from the Zealots, who were 
closely cooped up in the Temple, and some began to 
repent of their hasty march. So they encamped, un- 
certain how to act, before the w^alls. The night came 
on, and with the night a tempest of unexampled vio- 
lence, wind and pouring rain, frequent lightnings, and 
long I’olling thunders. The very earth seemed to quake. 
All ])arties, in this dreadful state of suspense, sat 
treml)ling wdth the deepest awe, and construed the dis- 
cord of the elements, either as a sign of future calamity, 
or as a manifestation of the instant wrath of the Al- 
mighty. The Iduineans saw the arm of Ood revealed 
to punith them for their assault on the Holy City, and 
thought that Heaven had openly espoused the cause of 
Ananus. ]\Iistaken interpreters of these ominous signs ! 
which rather foreboded their own tiiumph, and the dis- 
comfiture of the Jewish people. Yet they locked their 
shields over their heads, and kept off the torrents of 
rain as well as they could. But the Zealots, anxious 
about their late, looked eagerly abroad to discover some 
opportunity of rendering assistance to their new friends. 
The more daring proposed, wdiile the f iry of the storm 
had thrown the enemy off their guard, to lighi their 
w^ay through the bands stationed in the cloisters of the 
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outer court, and to throw open the gates to the Tdu- 
means. The more prudent thought it in vain to resort 
to violence, because the sentinels in the cloisters had 
been doubled, and the walls of the city would bo 
strongly manned for fear of the invading army, and they 
expected Ananus every hour to go the round of the 
guards. That night alone, trusting 2x>rliaps to the 
number and strength of his doubled party, Ananus neg- 
lected all precaution. The darkness of the night was 
increased by the horrors of the tempest; some of the 
guard stole off to resh The watchful Zealots perceived 
this, and taking the sacred saws, began to cut asunder 
the bars of tlie gates. In the wild din of tlio raging 
wind and pealing thunder, the noise of the saws was not 
heard. A few stole out of the gate, and along tlie 
streets to the wall. There aj>plying tluur saws to the 
gate which fronted the Idiimean ctwnj), tli(‘y threw it 
open. The Idumeans, at first, drew back in terror, for 
they suspected some stratagem of Ananus ; they grasped 
their swords, and stood awaiting the enemy, whom tliey 
.expected every instant to break forth. But wlnm tliey 
recognized their friends, they entered boldly ; and so 
much were they exasperated, that if they had turned 
towards the city, they might have massacr(‘d the whole 
people. Ihit their guides earnestly besought them first 
to deliver their beleaguered comjianions. Not only did 
gratitude, but prudence likewise, advise tin’s course : for 
if the armed guard in the porticoe*s wore surpiised, the 
city would speedily fall ; if it remained (uitire, thci 
citizens would rally round that centre, speedily collect 
an irresistible foice, and cut oft' their ascent to the 
Temple. They marched rapidly through the city, and 
mounted l!ie hill of ^loriah. The Zealots were on the 
watch for their amval, and as they attacked the guard 
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in front, fell upon them from behind. Some were slain 
in their sleep: others, awaking at the din, rushed 
together, and endeavoured to make head against the 
Zealots. But when tliey found that they were attacked 
likewise from without, they perceived, at once, that the 
Idumeans were within the city. Their spirits sank, they 
threw down their arms, and uttered wild shrieks of dis- 
tress. A few bolder youths confronted the Idumeans, 
and covered tlie escape of some of the older men, who 
ran shrieking down the streets, announcing the dreadful 
calamity. They were answered by screams and cries 
from the houses, and the shrill wailing of the women. 
On tlieir side, the Zealots and Idumeans shouted, and 
the wind liowled over all, and the black and flashing 
sky pealed its awful thunders. The Idumeans spared 
not a soul of the guard whom they surprised, being 
naturally men of bloody character, and exasperated by 
having been left witliout the gates exj^osed to the furious 
peltijig of the storm ; those who supplicated, and those 
who fought, suffered tlio same fate : it was in vain to 
appeal to the sanctity of the Temple ; even within its 
pre* incts tliey were hewn down. Some w ere driven to 
the very ledge of the rock on which the Temple stood, 
and in their desperation precipitated themselves head- 
long into the city. The whole court w as deluged with 
human blood, and wlien day dawned, 8500 bodies w^ere 
counted. But the carnage ended not with the night. 
The Idumeans broke into the city, and pillaged on all 
sides. The High Briosts, Ananus, and Jesus, the son of 
Gamala, were seized, put to death, and, — an unprece- 
dented barbarity among a people so superstitious about 
the rites of sepulture, that even public uialelactors Avere 
buried befoiv? sunset ! — the bodies of these aged and re- 
spected men, who had so lately appeared in the splendid 
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sacred vestments of the priests, were cast forth naked to 
the dogs and carrion birds.^ 

With the death of Ananiis, all hopes of peace were 
extinguished, and from that night Josephus dates the 
ruin of Jerusalem. The historian gives him a high 
character. He was a man of rigid justice who always 
preferred the public good to his own interest, and a stre- 
nuous lover of liberty, of popular address, and of great 
influence over all the lower orders. Thougli vigilant and 
active in placing the city in the best posture of defence, 
yet he always looked forward, in eager liopo, to a peace- 
able termination of the contest. In this respect, perhaps, 
he followed the wisest policy, considering the state of 
his country, and the strength of the enemy yc‘t wo 
cannot wonder that a man with siicdi views, at such a 
crisis, should bo vehemently suspected of traitorous in- 
tentions l)y the more rash and zealous of his countrymen, 
who prefen*ed death and ruin rather than submission to 
the tyrannous yoke of Home. Jesus, the son of Gamala, 
was likewise a man of w^eight and charact(U\ 

The vengeance of the Zealots and their new allies 
was not glutted by the blood of their principal enemies. 
They continued to massacre the people, in the words of 
Josephus, like a herd of unclean animals. The lower 
orders they cut down wherever they met them ; those 
of higher rank, particularly the youtli, w'ere dragged to 
prison, that they might force them, by the fear of death, 

* Kdiro, roarainrjy Iov8ai(vu ircpl flimilinr with this Roman mode of 
ra<pds irpSvoiav Troiovp,€i/(i}i/, oxf-cution. 

&(rT€ Kul Tovs iK KaraBiKr}^ ava- ^ A/uLaxet yhp rk Pcofiatuu is 

trravpovfxivovs Tph ^vuroi ^\lov the expression of Josepluis, with a 
Ka0e\€?y rf Ka\ Od-irreiu, I cite this sympathy of opinions prudf'iit or base 
passage as illustrating the crucifixion (;\8 dilTerent minds might judge). B. J. 
of our Lord, nd because it shows how iv. 5. 2. 
the Jewish mind kil now become 
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to embrace tlieir party. No one complied ; all preferred 
death to an alliance with such wicked conspirators. 
They were scourged and tortured, but still resolutely 
endured, and at length were relieved from their trials 
by the more merciful sword of the murderer. They 
were seized by day, and all the night these horrors went 
on ; at length their bodies were cast out into the streets, 
to make room for more victims in the crowded prisons. 
Such was the terror of the people, that they neither 
dared to lament nor bury their miserable kindred ; but 
retired into the farthest part of their houses to weep, for 
fear the enemy should detect their sorrow ; for to de- 
plore the dead was to deserve death. By night they 
scraped up a little dust with their hands, and strewed 
it over the Ixxlies ; none but the most courageous would 
venture to do this by day. Thus perished 12,000 of the 
noblest blood in Jerusalem.* 

Ashamed, at length, or weary of this promiscuous 
massacre, tlie Zealots began to afreet the forms of law, 
and set up tribunals of justice. There was a distinguished 
man, named Zacharias, the son of Baruch,"' whoso in- 
tluei ee th(‘y dreaded, and wlaw- wealth they yearned 
to pillag- , for ho was upright, patriotic, and rich. 
They assembled, by proclamation, seventy of the prin- 
cipal men of tlie populace, and formed a Sanhedrin. 
Before that court they charged Zacharias with intelli- 
gence with the Homans. They had neither proof nor 


^ B. J. iv. 5. S. event, and cite instances of an aorist 

The singular coiiKidonce between used in a future sense. This is to me 
tliis man and the Zacharias, son of very improbable. I should he inclined 
Barachias, mentioned by Chriso (St. ! to suppose “ the son of Barachias *’ a 
Matt, xxiii. lih), is explained in very gloss crept into tiie text of the Gospel, 
different ways. Some go so far as to or an error of a copyis t, 
interpret it as a prophecy of this 
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witness, but insisted on tlieirown conviction of Iiis guilt. 
Zacharias, despairing of his life, conducted himself with 
unexampled boldness ; he stood up, ridiculed theh 
charges, and, in a few words, clearly established his own 
innocence. He then turned to the accusers, inveiglied 
with the most solemn fervour against their iniquities, 
and lamented the retched state of public affairs. The 
Zealots murmured, and some were ready to use their 
swords ; but they were desirous of seeing Avhetlier the 
judges were sufficiently subservient to their will. The 
seventy unanimously acquitted the prisoner, and pre- 
ferred to die with Zacharias rather than be guilty of 
his condemnation. The furious Zealots raised a cry of 
indignation; two of them rushed forward, and struck 
him dead, where he stood, in the Temple court, shouting 
aloud, This is our verdict — This is our more summary 
acquittal !’* Then dragging the body along the pave- 
ment, they thre\v it into the valley below. The judges 
they beat with the flat blades of their swords, and drove 
them, in disgrace, back into the city. 

At length the Idumeans began to repent of this 
bloody work ; they openly declared tliat tliey had 
advanced to Jerusalem to sujqn'ess the treason of the 
leaders, and to defend the city against the Itomaiis; 
tliat they had been deceived into becoming aecomjflices 
in horrible murders ; no treason was r(,*ally appre- 
hended, and the Itoman army still suspended their 
attafik. They deteimined to depai’t; first, liowevor, they 
opened the prisons, and released 20(J0 of the j)e()ple, who 
instantly fled to Simon the son of Gioras, of wliom we 
shall hf reafter hear too much. TJ)eir di^pailiire was 
unexpected by both parties. The populace, relieved 
from their presence, began to gain confidence ; but the 
Zealots, as if released from control, rather than deprived 
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of assistance, continued tlieir lawless iniquities. Every 
day new victims fell by rapid and summary proceed- 
ings ; it seemed as if tliey thouglit tlieir safety depended 
on the total extermination of the higher orders. Among 
the rest perished Gorion, a man of the highest birth 
and rank, and tlie greatest zeal for liberty : incautious 
language caused his ruin. Even Niger of Pera3a, their 
most distinguished soldier, who had escaped from the 
rout at Ascalon, was dragged along the streets, showing 
in vain tlie scars wliicli he had received for his 
uiigratofiil country. He died with fearful imprecations, 
summoning tlie Homans to avenge his death, and 
denouncing famine and pestilence, and civil massacre, 
as well as war, against this accursed city. Niger was 
the last whose power they dreaded. After that deed they 
carried on their sanguinary work without scruple : none 
could (‘scapo. . Ho who paid them no court, was stigma- 
tized as haughty ; he who spoke boldly, as one who 
despised them ; ho who merely flattered them, as a 
traitor ; they had but one punishment for great or small 
oftences — deatli ; none but the very meanest in rank 
and '’ortune escaped their Jiands.” 

In this state of the city, many of the Roman leaders 
strongly urged Ves[)asian to march immediately on 
Jernsal(‘in, and put an end to the rebellion. The more 
politic g(Mieral iet)lied, that nothing would extinguish 
thc'se t'euds which wore wasting the strength of the 
rebels, or unite their forces, but an attack from the 
Homans ; lie (h'termiiird to allow them, like wild beasts, 
to tear each other to pieces in their dens. Every day 
deserters came in ; not but that the roads were closely 

“ B. J. iv. 0. 1. Thus writ s orator, than ^\lLh the cautious accu* 
Josephus — porliaps ’.ere as «lsewher€, racy of a historian. 
rathiT witli the vehemence of an 

YOL. II. 
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guarded, yet those who had the power to bribe largely, 
and those alone, were sure to find their way ; yet some, 
such was the attachment to the very soil of Jerusalem, 
after they had got off, returned of their own accord, 
only in hopes that they might find burial in the Holy 
City. Hopes too often bafflecl ; for, so hardened were 
all hearts become, that even the reverence for that 
sacred rite was extinct. Both within the city, and hi 
the villages, lay heaps of bodies rotting in the sun. 
To bury a relative, was death ; thus compassion itself 
was proscribed and eradi(*ated from tlie lu'art. Such 
was the state of the people, that the survivors env ied 
the dead as released from suffering; those wlio were 
tormented in prisons even thonglit them happy whoso 
bodies were lying unburied in the streets. Religion 
seemed utterly abolisheil : the law was scorned, the 
oracles of the prophets were treated with ridicule, as 
the tricks of impostors. ‘‘Yet by these men,” says 
Josepliiis, “the anciemt jirediction seemed ra]>idly draw- 
ing to its fulfilment ; that when civil war sliould laeak 
out in the city, and tin? Temple be profaned by the 
hands of native Jews, tlui city would be takmi, and the 
Temple burned with lire.’’ 

During all this liorror and confusion, John ofGischala 
steadily pursued his path of ambition. From the most 
desperate of these desperate men, he attached a consi- 
derable party to his own person ; and, though suspected 
by all as aiming at kingly powcT, and watcluid with 
jealous vigilance, yet sucli was his craft and prompti- 
tude, that he irnperer^ptibly centred all real authority 
and influence in his single person. In tlio public coun- 
cils, he contradicted (3very one, and delivered his ovfn 
sentim* nts witli a soi-t of irresistible imperiousness. 
Some were cajoled by his subtlety, others awed by his 
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decision, till at length his adherents almost threw off 
the mask, and formed, aS' it were, a body-guard around 
their leader. Thus the Zealots were divided. In one 
part John ruled like a king; in the other a kind of 
democratical equality prevailed. Yet the factions only 
watched each other, and contending but in occasional 
skirmishes, combined readily for the persecution of the 
people, and vied with each other in the quantity of 
plunder they could extort. 

Thus the miserable (uty was afflicted by the three 
great evils, war, tyranny, and sedition : a fourth was 
soon added to conqjlete their ruin. The Sicarii or 
Assassins, it may be remembered, had seized the strong 
fortress of Masada, near the Dead Sea. They had 
hitherto been content to subsist on the adjacent coun- 
try. EiKJOuraged by the success of the daring robbers 
who had thus become masters of Jerusalem, they sur- 
prised Engeddi during the night of the Passover, dis- 
persed all wlio resisted, and slew about 700, chiefly 
women and children. They brought away great quan- 
titie-* of corn, and followed up the blow by Avasting the 
whole rof-ion. Otlier bands collecttHl in other parts, 
and the province became a scone of plunder and con- 
fusion. 

It was noAV the spring — the commencement of a new 
campaign. The refugees in the camp of Vespasian 
earnestly bescnight him to march at once upon the 
capital; but the Avary Homan chose rather to reduce the 
rest of the country. The first place against Avhich he 
moved was Gadara, the chief city of P(U'ma. The more 
Avealthy inhabitants sent a deputation to Vespasian. 
Tlie opposite party, surprised by the iMpid advance of 
the Eomans, after revenging themselves on some of 
those who had treated for surrender, Avitlulrew, and 

X 2 
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Gadara received the conqueror with open gates, and 
with joyful acclamations. Vespasian granted the inha- 
bitants a garrison for their protection, for they had 
destroyed their walls of their own accord. 

Vespasian having despatched Placidus, with 500 horse 
and 3000 foot, to pursue the fugitives from Gadara, 
returned to Gmsarea. They had taken possession of a 
large village named Bethanabris, which they armed in 
their defence. Placidus attacked them, and employing 
his usual stratagem, a fiugned retreat, to allure them 
from their walls, then faced round, and cut off tlio 
greater part. Some forced their way back, and Placi- 
dus had well nigh entered the village with them. 
Before night it was taken and laid waste with the usual 
carnage. Those who escaped, raised the country as 
they j)assed, and grown again to a considerable body, 
fled towards Jericho, the populous and strongly fortified 
city on the other side of the river. Placidus pursued 
them to the Jordmi ; the river was swolhm and imj^ass- 
able. They were obliged to turn and fight. It must 
have been near the pla(*e where the waters, of old, 
recoded at the word of Joshua, but now the de(q) and 
rapid flood rolled down in unchecked imp<duosity. The 
Eomans charged with their accmstoined vigoiii*. Mulli- 
tudos fell, multitudes Avere driven into the stream, 
others plunged in of their own accord, Xot only the 
river, but the Dead Sea also, was almost choked with 
bodies, which lay floating upon its dark and heavy 
waters. 15,000 wer<^ kille<l, 2500 takcai prisoners, with 
an immmise booty from all that jAJistoral region, asses, 
sheep, camcils, <uk 1 oxmi. J'Jacidus followed uj) his 
victoiy, r^ liK^ed the whole country of Perma, and the 
coast 01 the Dead Kea as far as iMachajnis. 

In the mean time the state of the Koman empire 
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began to command the attention of Vespasian. Vindex 
had revolted in Ganl, and -Vespasian was anxious to put 
an end to the war in Palestine, in order that his army 
might be at liberty for any further service. He ad- 
vanced from Caesarea, took successively Aiitipatris, 
Lydda, and Jamnia, and blockaded Emmaus, which 
made resistance. He then moved southward tlirough 
the topar(;hy of Bethleptepha, to the frontier of Idu- 
maea, wasting as he went with tire and sword, and 
leaving garrisons in all the defensible castles. In Idu- 
mma he took two large villages, Hetharis and Ccphar- 
toba, put to the sword above 10,000 men, and brought 
away 1000 (,*aptivcs. Leaving there a strong force to 
waste the country, he returned to Emmaus, passed by 
Samaria and Keapolis, encamped in Corea, and at 
length ai)p(‘are(l Ixdbre Jericho, where the troops which 
had sulxlued Peima met him. The insurgents of 
Jericho fled to the wilderness of Judeea, which lay to 
the south along the shores of the Dead Sea. The 
city was deserted, and the Homan soldiery reposed 
among the delicious gardens and ]>alm groves in the 
neighbon hood, before they encountert'd the dreary and 
mountainous wilderness which lay between them and 
Jerusalem. 

Vespasian sent to redm^e all the neighbouring coun- 
try. Lucius Annins was detached against Gerasa, where 
1000 of the youth were jmt to the swau’d, the rest made 
captives, and tlie city pillaged by the soldiery. And 
now Jerusalem already beheld the Homan at her gates ; 
every approach to the city was cut off, and every hour 
they expected to see the plain to the north glitter with 
the arms and eagles of the fated em my. Suddenly 
intelligcnco came from Home which chocked the march 
of Vespasian, and Jerusalem had yet a long period 
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either to repent and submit, or to prepare for a more 
orderly and vigorous resistance. Tiie first event was 
the death of Nero : and during the whole of the 
year G8-9, in which Galba, Otlio, and Vitelliiis, succes- 
sively attained and lost tlie imperial crown, Vespasian 
held his troops together, withant weakening, by un- 
necessary exertions against the enemy, that force by 
which he might eventually win tlio sovereignty of the 
world. 

But Jerusalem would not profit by the mercy of the 
Almighty in thus suspending for nearly two years the 
march of the avenger. An enemy more fatal than the 
Roman immediately rose up to complete tin' sum of her 
misery, and to add a third party to those which already 
distracted her peace. Simon, son of (iioras, a native of 
Gerasa, was a man as fierce and cruel, though not equal 
in subtlety to John of Giscliala. lie had greatly dis- 
tinguished himself in the rout of C<‘stius. >Sijico that 
time, it has been seen that he pillaged Acral atene, find 
being expelled from that region by Ananus, entered 
Masada, where by degrees he became mastc'r of the 
town. Ilis forces increased ; he had wasted all the 
country towards Idumrca, and at length l^egan to enter- 
tain designs upon Jerusalem. The Zealots imirched 
out in considerable force against him, but were discom- 
fited and driven back to the city. Simon, instead of 
attacking Jerusalem, turned back and entered IdiinuTa 
at the head of 20,000 men. The Idujueans suddenly 
raised 25,000, and after a long and doiihtful battle 
Simon retreated to a village called Nain, the Iduineans 
to their own (country. Simim a second time raised a 
great force and entered their border. He encamped 
before Tekoa, and sent one of his adheniiits named 
Eleazar to persuade the garrison of Herodium, at no 
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great distance, to surrender. The indignant garrison 
drew their swords upon liim ; he leaped from the wall 
and was killed. On the other hand the Idumeans, 
betrayed by one of their leaders, were struck with a 
panic and dispersed. Simon entered the country, took 
Hebron, and wasted the whole region. His army con- 
sisted of 40,000 men, besides his heavy-armed troops. 
They passed over the whole district like a swarm of 
locusts, burning, destroying, and leaving no sign of life 
or vegetation behind them. 

The Zealots in the mean time surprised the wife of 
Simon, and carried lier off in triumph to Jerusalem. 
They lioped that by this means they should force Simon 
to terms. Simon came raging like a wild beast before 
the walls of Jerusalem. The old and unarmed people 
who Y(uiture(l out of the gates were seized and tortured. 
Ho is said scarcely to have relrained from mangling 
their bodi(\s witli his teeth. Some ho sent back with 
both liands cut off, vowing that unless his wife were 
returned, he would force the city, and treat every man 
wit'. in the walls in the same manner. The people, and 
even tin Zealots themselves, took the alarm ; they 
restored his wife, and he withdrew. 

It was now the spring of the second year, 69, and 
Vespasian once more set his troops in motion. He 
reduced the toparchies of Go})hnitis and Acrabateiie. 
ITis cavalry appeared at the gates of J erusalem. 
Cerealis in the mean time had entered Idiimma, and 
taken Caphethra, Capharabis, and Hebron : nothing 
remained to conquer but Herodium, Masada, Machaerus, 
and Jerusalem itself. 

Still no attempt was inade on Jerusalem ; it was left 
to its domestic enemies. Simon had remained in 
Masada, wliile Cerealis wasted Tdunnea. Ho then broke 
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forth again, entered Idumaea, drove a vast number of 
that people to Jerusalem, and again encamped before 
the walls, putting to the sword all tlie unfortunate 
stragglers who quitted the proteedion of tlie city. 

Simon thus waiTed on the unhappy city from without, 
and John of Gischala uitliin. The pillage and licence 
of the opulent ca]>ital had totally corrupted his hardy 
Galileans, who had been allowed to commit every 
excess. Pillage was their occupation, min*d(n’ and raj)e 
their pastime. Tliey had become luxurious and (dVemi- 
nate ; they had all the cruelty of men witli the wanton- 
ness of the most abandoned women. Glutt<‘d with 
plunder and blood, and the violation of wonmn, they 
decked their hair, put on female iipparel, painted th(‘ir 
eyes, and in tliis emasculate garb wander<*d about the 
city, indulging in the most horrible inqniritit^s, yet, 
on an instant, reassuming their character of dauntless 
ruffians, drawing their swurds, wdiicli were concealed 
under their sjdendid clothes, and iighting der(?elv or 
8tabl)ing all they Tuet without mercy, d’hus was the 
(ity besieged within and without. Those who stayed 
were tyrannizc^d over by John; those who lied, mas- 
sacred by Simon. 

At length the party of John divided. Idumeans, 
who were still in considerable mnnbers in Jerusalem, 
greAV jealous of his power; they rose and drove the 
Zealots into a palace built by Grapte, a niation of 
King Izates. Tiiis they entered with them, and thence 
forced them into the Temple, This palace was the 
great treasure-house of John s plumhir, and wiis now^ in 
turn pillaged by the Idumeans. But the Zealots 
assembled m overwhelming force in the Tmnple, and 
threatenv^d to pour down upon the Idumeans and the 
people. The Idumeans did not dread their bravery so 
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much as their desperation, lest they should sally and set 
the whole city on fire over their heads. They called an 
assembly of the chief priests, and that counsel was 
adopted which added the final consummation to the 
miseries of the city. “ God,” says Josephus, ‘‘ overruled 
their wills to that most fatal measure.” They agreed 
to admit Simon within the gates. The High Priest, 
Mattliias, a weak but, from his rank, an influential 
man, supported this new proposition : he was sent in 
person to invite Simon wdtliiii the walls, and amid the 
joyful greetings of the misguided populace, the son of 
Gioras marched tlirough the streets, and took possession 
of all the upper city. 

Simon immediately proceeded to attack the Zealots 
in the Temple, but the commanding situation of the 
building enabled them to defend themselves with suc- 
cess. They fought with missiles from the porticoes and 
pinnach^s, and many of Simon’s men fell. To obtain 
still further advantage from the height of theii- ground, 
they reared four strong towers, one on the north-east 
coi nei’, one above the Xystus, one at another corner 
opposite, the lower city, and one above the l\isto- 
phoria, where the priests were accustomed to sound 
the silver trumpet to announce the commencement 
and tcrinination • of the Sabbath. On these towem 
they placed their military engines, their bowmen and 
slingers, wdiich swept the enemy down at a great dis- 
tance ; till at length Simon in some degi-ee relaxed liis 
assaults. 

Vesi)asian had now assumed the purple; the East 
declared in his favour; dosephus received the honour 
and reward of a prophet, and was delivered from his 
bonds. After the defeat and death of Vitellius, the 
new Cicsar was acknowledged at Eome, and the whole 
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empire hailed in joyful triumph the accession of the 
Flavian dynasty. At the commencement of the ensuing 
year the Emperor had time to think of the reduction of 
the rebellious city which had long resisted his own 
arms. His son Titus was sent to complete the subjuga- 
tion of Palestino by the conquest of the capital. 
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SIEGE OP JERUSALEM. 

State of the City — Advance of the Roman Army — Danger of 
Titus — Capture of the first Wall — Of the second — Famine — • 
Murders within the City — Crucifixions without — The City 
encircled with a Trench and Wall — Antonia taken — Capture 
— Conllagration of the Temple — Capture and Demolition of the 
City — Fate of John and Simon — Numbers slain and taken 
Prisoners — Triumph of Vespasian and Titus. 

A.C. 69, 70. 

The last winter of Jerusalem passed away in the same 
ferocious civil contests ; licr streets ran with the blood 
of her own children ; and instead of organizing a regular 
dcifeiice against the approaching enemy, each faction 
was strengtliening its own position against the uninter- 
mitting assaults of its antagonists. The city was now 
di ided into tliree distinct garrisons, at fierce and im- 
placable hostility with each otlnu-.^ Eleazar, the son of 
Simon, the man who was the first cause of the war, by 
persuading the people to r(‘ject the offerings of the 
Itt)man Emperors, and who afterwards had. set himself 
at the head of the Zealots, and seized the Temple, saw, 
with deep and rankling jealousy, the superiority assumed 
by John of dischala. He pretended righteous indigna- 
tion at John’s sanguinary proceedings, and at length, 

* Joseph, B. J. V. Tres Duces, totidem exercitus.” Tac, 

“ Nam pervic.acis.Mmus quisquo illuc Hist, v, 12. 
perfugeiat, eoque seditiosius agebant. 
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wdth several other men of influence, Jndas, the son ol 
Hilkiah, Simon, the son of Ezron, and Hezekiah, the 
son of Chobar, he openly seceded from the great band 
of Zealots who remained true to John, and seized the 
inner court of tlie Temple. And now the arms of savage 
men, reeking with the blood of their fellow citizens, 
were seen to rest upon the gates and walls of the Holy 
of Holies. The sacred songs of the Levites gave place 
to the ribald jests of a debauched soldiery. Instead of 
the holy instruments of music, were heard the savage 
shouts of fighting warriors ; and among the appointed 
victims, men, mortally wounded by the arrows of their 
own brethren without, lay gasping on the steps of the 
altar. The band of I]loazar was amply supplied with 
provisions ; for the stores of the Temple were full, and tlie 
Zealots were not troubled with religious s(‘rupl(?s. But 
they were few, and could only defend themselves within, 
without venturing to sally forth against the enemy. 
The height of their position gave them an advantage 
over John, whose numbers were greatly superior : yet, 
though he suffered considerable loss, John would not 
intermit his attacks; clouds of missiles were continually 
discharged into the inner court of the d emple, and the 
whole sacred pavement was strewn with dead bodies. 

Simon, the son of Gioras, who occupied the upper 
city, attacked John the more fiercely, because the 
strength of John was divided, and he was likewise 
threatened by Eleazar from above. But Jolin had 
the same advantage over Simon, which El(‘azar had 
over John. It was a perilous enterprise to scale the 
ascent to the Temple, and on such ground the Zealots 
had no great difiiruilty in rejxdling the incessant assaults 
of Simon’s f''ction. Against Eleazar’s party they turned 
their engines, the scorpions, catapults, and balistas, with 
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wliich they slew not a few of their enemies in the upper 
court, and some who came to sacrifice. For it was a 
strange feature in this fearful contest, that the religious 
ceremonies still went on upon the altar, which was often 
encircled with the dead. Beside the human victims 
wliich fell around, tlie customary sacrifices were regu- 
larly offered. Not only the pious inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem constantly entreated and obtained permission to 
offer up their gifts and prayers before the altar of 
Jehovah ; but even strangers from distant parts would 
still arrive, and, passing over the pavement slippery 
wdth human blood, make their way to the Temple of 
their fathers, where they fondly thought the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob still retained his peculiar 
dwelling within the Holy of Holies. — Free ingress and 
egress Avero granted ; the native Jews were strictly 
searchc'd, the strangers were admitted with less diffi- 
culty : but often in the very act of prayer, or sacrifice, 
the arrows would come whizzing in, or the heavy stone 
fall thundering on their heads ; and they would pay 
with thtdr lives the price of loieeliiig and Avorsliipping 
in the sacred place. 

J^he contest raged more and more fiercely — for the 
abundant stores within the Temple so unsparingly sup- 
plied the few adhi'rcnts of Fileazar, that, in their 
di’unkcnness, they would occasionally sally out against 
Jolm. VVlien these attacks took place, John stood on 
the defensive ; from the outer porticoes repell(‘d Bimon, 
and with his engines Avithin harassed Ehaizav. AMieu 
the drunken or ov^einvi aried troops of Eleazar gave him 
repose, lie Avoiild sally fortJi against Simon, and waste 
the city. Simon, in his turn, AA^ould drive him back ; 
and thus the space around the Temple became a mass of 
ruin and desolation ; and in these desultory conflicts, 
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the granaries, which, if carefully protected and prudently 
husbanded, might have maintained the city in plenty 
for years, were either wantonly thrown to waste or set 
on fire by Simon, lest they should be seized by John. 

The people in the mean time, particularly the old 
men and the women, groaned in secret ; some uttered 
their prayers, but not aloud, for the speedy arrival of 
the Eomans, to release them from the worse tyranny of 
these fierce strangers. In one point the three parties 
concurred, the persecution of the citizens, (ind in the 
condign punishment of every one whom they suspected 
of wishing well to the Roman army as their common 
enemy. It was dreadful to witness the deep and silent 
misery of the people ; they dared not utter their griefs ; 
their very groans were watched, and stifled in their 
hearts. But it was even more dreadful to see tho 
callous hard-lieartcdness which had seized all ranks. 
All were alike become reckless from desperation ; there 
was no feeling for the nearest kindred, their veiy burial 
was neglected. All the desires, tho hopes, the interests 
of life were extinguished ; death was so near, it ^\as 
scarcely worth while to avoid it. Men went trampling 
over dead bodies as over the common pavement ; and 
this familiarity with murder, as it deadened the hearts 
of the citizens, so it increased the ferocity of the 
soldiers. Yet, even in the midst of all this, the old 
religious prejudices were the last to yield. Among the 
atrocities of John, tho promiscuous spoliations and 
murders, one act made still a deep impression upon the 
public mind — ^his seizing some sacred timbers of great 
size and beauty which Agrippa had brought from 
Lebanon for the purpose of raising tho Temple twenty 
feet, and hL converting them to the profane use of 
raising military towers to annoy the faction of Eleazar 
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in the inner Temple. He erected these towers on the 
west side, where alone there was an open space, the 
others being occupied by flights of steps.** The force 
of the three factions was as follows : Simon had 
10,000 Jews, and 5000 Idumeans ; John GOOO ; Hleazar 
2400 .^^ 

At length, after tliis awful interval of suspense, the 
war approached the gates of Jerusalem. Titus, having 
travelled from Egypt, arrived at Ctesarea, and began to 
organize liis forces. In addition to the three legions 
which Vespasian had commanded, the twelfth returned 
to Syria, burning with revenge for its former disgraceful 
defeat under Cestius Gallus. The Syrian kings sent 
large contingents. The legions were full, the men who 
had been drafted oft' by V espasian having been replaced 
by 2000 picked troops from Alexandria, and 3000 of 
tJiose stationed on the Euphrates. Tiberius Alexander, 
who was distinguislied not only by his wisdom and 
integrity, but by the intimate friendship of Titus, was 
appointed to a high command. He had been the first, 
in the recent political changes, to espouse the party of 
Vespasian; and his experience in anus, and his know- 
ledge of the country which he had once governed, added 
weight to his counsels. The army advanced in its 
customary order of march : first the allies ; then the 
pioneers ; the baggage of the principal ofticers, strongly 
guarded ; tlam Titus himself, with a select guard of 
spearmen ; then the horse attached to the legions ; the 
military engines next, also strongly guarded ; the eagles 
and the trumpeters followed ; then the legionaries in 

B. J, V. 6. 1. I is iiicreastnl by observing' fho tY>iiipara- 

® The general suspicion whicli tively small force cf lic;htiug men at 
attaches to the enormous nnmhers of 1 this period, which rests on the same 
killed and prisoners, given by Josephus, I authority. 
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their phalanx, six deep ; the slaves with their baggage ; 
last of all, the mercenaries with the rear-guard to keep 
order. The host moved slowly through Samaria into 
Gophna, and encamped in the valley of Thorns^ 
near a village called Gaboth Saul, the Hill of Saul, 
about 3| miles from Jerusalem. Titus himself, with 
600 horse, went forward to reconnoitre. As they wound 
down the last declivities which sloped towards the walls, 
the factious and turbulent city seemed reposing in per- 
fect peace. The gates were closed ; not a man appeared. 
The squadron of Titus turned to the right, filed off and 
skirted the wall towards the tower of Psephina. 

On a sudden the gate behind him, near tlie tower of 
the Women, towards the monument of Helena, burst 
open ; and countless multitudes threw themselves, some 
across the road on which Titus was advancing, some 
right through his line, sejiarating those who had 
diverged from the rest of the party.*^ Titus was cut off 
with only a few followers. To advance was impossible ; 
the ground was covered with orchards and gardens, 
divided by stone walls and intersected by deeii trenches 
and water-courses, which reached to the city walls. To 
retreat was almost as difficult, for the enemy lay in 
thousands across his road. Titus saw that not a moment 
was to be lost: he wheeled his horse round, called to 
his men to follow him, and charged fiercfdy through. 
Darts and javelins fell in showers around liim ; he had 
ridden forth to reconnoitre, not to battle, and had on 
neither helmet nor breastj)late. Providentially not an 
arrow touched him. Clearing his way with his sword 
on both sides, and trampling down tlio enemy with his 
fiery steed, he continued to cleave his passage tlirough 


B. J. V. 2. 2. 
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the dense masses. The Jews shouted with astonishment 
at the bravery of Cfnsar, but exhorted each other to 
secure the inestimable prize. Yet still they shrank and 
made way before him. His followers formed around 
him as Avell as they could, and at length they reached 
their camp in safety. One man had been surrounded 
and pierced with a thousand javelins. Another, having 
dismounted, was slain, and his horse was led away into 
the city. The triumph of the Jews was unbounded. 
Csesar himself had been seen to fly. It was the pro- 
mise and presage of more glorious and important vic- 
tories. 

The legion from Emmaus now joined the camp, and 
advanced to Scopes, within a mile of the city, from which 
aU. its extent could be surveyed. A level plain lay 
between the army and the northern wall ; the Romans 
encamped, two legions in front, the fifteenth three stadia 
behind. The tenth legion now likewise arrived from 
Jericho, and occupied a station at the foot of the Mount 
of Olives. 

Each from his separate wntch-tower, Eleazar from the 
summit of the Temple, John from the porticoes of the 
outia’ courts, and yimon from the heights of Sion, be- 
held thre e camps forming immediately under the walls 
of the city. For the first time they felt the imperious 
necessity of concord. They entered into negotiations, 
and agreed on a simultaneous attack. Their mutual 
animosity turned to valiant emulation; they seized 
their arms, and rushing along the Valley of Jehoshaphat, 
fell with unexpected and irresistible impetuosity upon 
the tentli legion at the foot of the Mount of Olives. 
The legionaries were at work on their entrenchments, 
and many of them unarmed. They fell back, over- 
powered by the suddenness of the onset ; mnny w ere 
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killed before they could get to their arms. Still more 
and more came swarming out of the city ; and the con- 
sternation of tlie Homans yet further multiplied their 
numbers. Accustomed to fight in array, the legionaries 
were astonished at this wild and desultory warfare ; they 
occasionally turned, and cut off some of the Jews, who 
exposed themselves in their blind fury ; but, overborne 
by numbers, they were on the verge of total and irre- 
parable defeat, when Titus, who had received intelli- 
gence of the assault, with some picked men, fell as 
unexpectedly on the flank of the Jews, and drove them 
up the A^alley with great loss. Still the battle raged 
the whole clay. Titus, having planted the troops who 
came with him in front across the valb^y, sent the rest 
to seize and fortify the upper part of the hill. The 
Jews mistook this movement for flight, their watchmen 
on the walls shook tlieir garments violently as a signal ; 
it seemed as if the whole city poured forth, roaring and 
raging like wild beasts. The ranks of the liomans were 
shattered by the charge, as if by military engines ; they 
fled to the mountain. Titus was again left with but 
a few followers, on the declivity. AVith the advantage 
of the ground he defended himself resolutely, and at 
first drove his adversaries down ; but like waves broken 
by a promontory, they went rushing up on both sides, 
pursuing the other fugitives, or turning and raking his 
party on both flaidc:s. Those on the mount, as they ^aAV 
the enemy swarming up the hill, were again seized with 
a panic, and dispersed on all sides, until a few, horror- 
struck at the critical situation of their commander, by a 
loud outcry raised an alarm among the whole legion, 
and bitterl V reproaching each other for their base deser- 
tion of their Ca3sar, with the resolute courage of men 
ashamed of their flight, rallied their scattered forces, 
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made head, and drove the Jews down the hill into the 
valley. The Jews contested every foot of ground, till 
at length they were completely repulsed; and Titus 
again having established a strong line of outposts, dis- 
missed his wearied men to their works. 

It was now the Passover, the period during which, in 
the earlier days of the Mosaic polity, or during the 
splendour of the Hebrew monarchy, the whole people 
used to come up with light and rejoicing hearts to the 
hospitable city, where all were welcome ; where every 
house was freely oiicned and without reward ; and the 
united voices of all the sons of Abraham blessed the 
Almighty for their deliverance from Egypt. Even in 
tliese disastrous days the Festival retained its reverential 
hold upon the hearts of the people. Not merely multi- 
tudes of Jews from the adjacent districts, but even from 
remote quarters, were assembled to celebrate the last 
public Passover of the Jewish nation. Dion Cassius 
sbites that many Jews came from beyond the Euphrates 
to join ill the defence of the city ; probably he meant 
those strangers who had come to the Festival.^^ These 
nu nbers only added to the miseries of the inhabitants, 
by consuming the stores and hastening the general dis- 
tress and. famine. Yet, even the day of sacrifice wns 
chosen by John of Gischala for an act of treacliery and 
bloodshed. When Eleazar opened the gates of tlie 
court to admit the worshippers, some of John’s most 
desperate adlierents, without having performed their 
ablutions, (Josephus adds this as a great aggravation of 
the crime,) stole in among the rest with their swords 
under their cloaks. No sooner were they within, than 

® di lovddioi, iroWol fx^v iivrSOev, opx^s, aXXh koX ruv v^pav *Ei/- 
iroAA.oi 8^ Kal irapd tS>v SpLaijOuv, i^pdrov vpoffP^firiKdrfs* Ixvi. 4. 
ovx iK rfjs dvr 7] 5 rwv *'?m^aioov 
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they threw away their cloaks, and the peaceful multi- 
tude beheld the swords of these dauntless ruffians flash- 
ing over their heads. The worshippers apprehended a 
general massacre. Eleazar’s Zealots knew well on 
whom the attack was made. They leaped down and 
took refuge in the subterranean chambers of the Temple. 
The multitude cowered round the altar ; some were slain 
out of wantonness, or from private animosity — others 
trampled to death. At length, having glutted their 
vengeance upon those with whom they had no feud, tlie 
partisans of John came to terms with their real enemies. 
They were permitted to come up out of their liiding 
places, even to resume their arms, and Eleazar was still 
left in command ; but one faction became tlius absorbed in 
another, and two parties instead of three divided tlie city. 

In the mean time Titus was cautiously advancing his 
approaches. The whole plain from Scopes to the out- 
ward wall was levelled. The blooming gardens with their 
bubbling fountains, and cool water-courses, in which the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem had enjoyed sweet hours of 
delight and recreation, were ruthlessly swept away. 
The trees, now in their spring flower, fdl before the 
axe, the landmarks were thrown down, the water-courses 
destroyed : even the deep and shady glens were levelled 
and filled up with the masses of rugged and picturesque 
rocks which used to overshadow them. A broad and 
level road led from Scopes to the tomb of Ilerod, near 
the pool of Serpents. 

While this work was proceeding, one day, a consider- 
able body of the Jews was seen to come, driven out, as 
it appeared, from the gate near the Tower of the Women. 
They stood coweiing under the walls as if dreading the 
attack of the Romans. It seemed as though the peace 
party had expelled the fiercer insurgents, for many were 
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seon upon the walls, holding out their right hands 
in token of surrender, and making signs that they 
would open the gates. At the same time they began to 
throw down stones on those without ; the latter appeared 
at one moment to endeavour to force their way back, 
and to supplicate the mercy of those on the walls ; at 
another to advance towards the Komans, and then 
retreat as if in terror. The unsuspecting soldiers were 
about to charge in a body, but the more wary Titus 
ordered them to remain in their position. A few, how- 
ever, who were in front of the workmen, seized their 
arms and advanced towards the gates. The Jews fled, till 
their pursuers were so close to the gates as to be within 
the flanking towers. Tliey then turned, others sallied forth 
and surrounded the Komans, while those on the walls 
hurled down stones and every kind of missile on their 
heads. After suffering great loss in killed and wounded, 
some of the Komans eflccted their retreat, and were 
pursued by the Jews to the monument of Helena. The 
Jews, not content with their victory, stood and laughed 
at the Itomans for having been deceived by so simple a 
stri tagein, clashed their shields, and assailed them with 
every ludicrous and opprobrious epithet. Nor was this 
the worst ; they were received witli stern reproof by 
their tribunes, and Caesar himself addressed them in the 
language of the strongest rebuke : “ The Jews,’’ he said, 
who have no leader but despair, do every thing with 
the utmost coolness and precaution, lay ambuslies, 
and plot stratagems ; while the Komans, who used to 
enslave fortune by their steady discipline, are become so 
rash and disorderly as to venture into battle witlioiit 
command.” He then threatened, and was actually 
about to put into execution, the military law, which 
punished such a breach of order with death — ^had not 
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the other troops surrounded him, entreating mercy fo^ 
their fellow soldiers, and pledging themselves to redeem 
the disaster by their future regularity and discipline. 
Caesar was with diflBculty appeased. 

The approach to the city was now complete, and the 
army took up a position along the northern and western 
wall. They were drawn up, the foot in front, seven deep, 
the horse behind, three deep, with the archers between 
them. The Jews were thus effectually blockaded ; and 
the beasts of burthen, which carried the baggage, came 
up to the camp in perfect security. Titus himself en- 
camped about a quarter of a mile from the wall, near* 
the tower Psephina ; another })art of the army near the 
tower called Ilippicus, at tlie same distance ; the tenth 
legion kept its station near the Mount of Olives. 

Jerusalem at this period was fortilied by three walls, 
in all those parts where it was not surrounded by abrupt 
and impassable ravines; there it had but one. Not 
that these walls stood one within the other, each in a 
narrower circle running round tlio whole city ; but each 
of the inner walls defended one of the several quarters 
into which the city was divided — or it miglit bo almost 
said, one of the separate cities. Since the days in 
which David had built his capital on the rugg(id heights 
of Sion, great alterations had taken place in Jerusahmi. 
That eminence was still occupied by tlie upper city ; 
but in addition, first the hill of Moriah had been taken 
in, on which the Temple stood ; then Acra, which was 
originally, although a part of the same ridge, separated 
by a deep chasm from Sforiah. This chasm was almost 
entirely filled up and the top of Acra levelled by the 
Asmonean orinces, so that Acra and Moriah were united, 
though <1 the side of Acra the Temple presented a for- 
midable iront, connected by several bridges or cause- 
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ways with the lower city. To the south the height of 
Sion, the upper city, was separated from the lower 
by a ravine, which ran right through Jerusalem, called 
tlie Tyropooon, or the valley of the Cheesemongers : at 
the edge of this ravine, on both sides, the streets sud- 
denly broke off, though the walls in some places must 
have crossed it, and it was bridged in more than one 
part. To the north extended a considerable suburb 
called Bezetha, or the new city.^ 

The first or outer wall encompassed Bezetha. Agrippa 
the First had intended, as it has been mentioned, to 
make this of extraordinary strength. He liad desisted 
from the work on the interference of the Eomans ; who 
appear to have foreseen that this refractory city would 
hereafter force them to take arms against it. Had this 
wall been built according to tlie plan of Agrippa, the 
city, in the oj)inion of Josephus, would have been im- 
pregnable. lliis wall began at the tower Hippicus, 
which stood, it seems, on a point at the extreme corner 
of Blount Sioii : it must have crossed the western mouth 


* '^his topogrnpliy and description of 
the walls i dmost (Mitirely from Jose- 
phus, whosi authority on this subject 
is unquestionable. It may be com- 
pared witli I^Ir. Fergusson’s elaborate 
article in Smith’s Dictionary of the 
Bible. Mr. Feigusson agrees with me 
in full reliance on the accuracy of 
Josephus : the ditliciilty is in adapting 
the description to the present state of 
the ground, and the traditionary sites 
of some of the tow('rs and other land- 
marks. With Ml*. Fergusson’s view of 
the site of the Holy Sepulchre Ihis His- 
tory has no concern My diflicuUy 
is in supposing a place of scpuliure, 
with the Jews’ deep feeling of the uu- 


cleanness of the dead, being permitted 
on the hill of the Temple, Still it 
may have been the site of Constan- 
tine’s ihiirih ; but I venture to doubt 
whether Constantine knew more of the 
actual site than we do. The only in- 
dittitiori — the Temple of Venus, said to 
have been built by Hadrian, in con- 
tempt of the Christians — I am confident 
is utterly unhistoric, out of character 
with Hadrian and his times, and per- 
haps the tiction whicli has perplexed 
the question for ever. That temple, 
if really built, was much move likely 
raised in scoi u of the rebellious and 
hardly conquered Jews, in front of 
what had been their glorious Temple. 
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of the valley of Tyropoeon, and run directly north to the 
tower of Psephina, proved clearly by D’Anville to have 
been what was called during the Crusades Castel Pisano. 
It then bore towards the monument of Helena, ran by 
the royal caverns to the Fuller’s monument, and was 
carried into the valley of Kedron or Jehoshaphat, where 
it joined the old or inner wall under the Temple. The 
wall, however it fell short of Agrippa’s design, was 
of considerable strength. The stones were 35 feet 
long, so solid as not easily to be shaken by battering 
engines, or undermined. It was 17 J feet broad; it had 
only been carried to the same height by Agrippa, but 
it had been hastily run up by the Jews to 35 feet; on 
its top stood battlements 3J feet, and pinnacles 5| ; so 
the whole was neaidy 45 feet high. 

The second wall began at a gate in the old or inner 
one, called Gennath, the gate of the gardens ; it inter- 
sected the lower city, and having struck northward for 
some distance, turned to the east and joined the north- 
west corner of the citadel of Antonia. The Antonia 
stood at the north-west corner of tlio Temple, and was 
separated from Bezetha by a deep ditch, which pro- 
bably protected the whole northern front of the Temple 
as well as of the Antonia. 

The old or inner wall was that of Sion. Starting from 
the south-western porticoes of the TemjJe, to which it 
was united, it ran along the ridge of the Tyropooon, 
passed first the Xystus, then the Council house, and 
abutted on the tower Hippicus, from whence the north- 
ern wall sprang. The old wall tlien ran southward 
through Bethso to the gate of the Essenes, all along the 
ridge of the valley of Hinnom, then eastward again to 
the pool of Solomon, so on through Ophla, probably a 
deep gleu: it there joined the eastern portico of the 
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Temple. Thus there were, it might seem, four distinct 
towns, each requiring a separate siege. The capture of 
the first wall only opened Bezetha ; the fortifications of 
the northern part of the Temple, the Antonia, and the 
second wall still defended the other quarters. The 
second wall forced, only a part of the lower city was 
won ; the strong rock-built citadel of Antonia and the 
Temple on one hand, and Sion on the other, were not in 
the least weakened. 

The whole circuit of these walls was guarded with 
towers, built of the same solid masonry with the rest of 
the walls. They were 33 feet broad, and 35 high ; but 
above this height were lofty chambers, and above those 
again upper rooms, and large tanks to receive the rain- 
water. Broad flights of steps led up to them. Ninety 
of these towers stood in the first wall, fourteen in the 
second, and sixty in the third. The intervals between 
the towers were about 350 feet. The whole circuit of 
the city according to Josephus was 33 stadia — rather 
more than 4 miles. The most magnificent of all these 
\ towers was that of Psephina, opposite to which Titus en- 
can ped. It w^as 122 J feet high, and commanded a 
noble View of the whole territory of Judma, to the 
border of Arabia, and to the sea : it was an octagon. 
Answering to tliis was the tow^er llippicus, and, following 
the old wall, stood those of Mariamne and Phasaelis, 
built by Herod, and named after his brother and friend 
and his Avife. These w^ere stupendous even as w^orks of 
Herod. llippicus w^as square ; 43f feet each w ay. The 
whole height of the tower was 140 feet — the tower 
itself 52^, a deep tank or reservoir 35, two stories of 
chambers 43f , battlements and pinnach'S 8|. Phastielis 
was a solid square of 70 feet. It w^as surrounded by a 
portico 17J feet high, defended by breastworks and bul- 
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warks ; and above tbe portico was another tower, divided 
into lofty chambers and baths. It was more richly or- 
namented than the rest with battlements and pinnacles, 
so that its wliole height was above 1G7 feet. It looked 
from a distance like the tall Pharos of Alexandria. This 
stately palace was the dwelling of Simon. Mariamne, 
though not equal in elevation, was more luxuriously 
fitted up ; it was built of solid wall 35 feet high, and 
the same width: on the whole, with the upper chambers, 
it was about 76| feet high. These lofty towers appeared 
still higher from their situation. They stood upon the 
old wall, which ran along the steep brow of Sion. The 
masonry was perfect : they w^crc built of white marble, 
cut in blocks 35 feet long, 17i wide, 8^ high, so fitted 
that the towers seemed hewn out of the solid quarry. 

Such was the strength of the city which Titus sur- 
veyed from the surrounding heights, if with something 
like awe at its impregnable strength, with still gi^eater 
wonder and admiration at its uncxampltKl magnificence : 
for within these towers stood the palace of the Kings, 
of the most extraordinary size and splendour. It was 
surrounded by a wall 35 feet high, which was adorned 
by towers at equal distances, and by spacious barrack 
rooms with 100 beds in each. It was paved with every 
variety of rare marble; timbers of unequalled length 
and workmanship supported the roofs. The chambers 
were countless, adorned with all kinds of figures, the 
richest furniture, and vessels of gold and silver. There 
were numerous cloisters, of columns of different orders, 
the squares within of beautiful verdure; around were 
groves and avenues, with fountains and tanks, and bronze 
statues pouring out the water. There were likewise 
large hi Tises for tamo doves. Much of this magnifi- 
cence, however, had already run to waste and ruin. 
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during the conflict within the city. The beautiful gar- 
dens were desolate, the chambers plundered. A fire, 
that originated in the Antonia, had crossed over to the 
palace and injured a considerable part, even the roofs of 
the three towers.® 

The fortress Antonia stood alone, on a precipitous 
rock near 90 feet high, at the north-west corner of the 
Temi^le. It was likewise a work of Herod. The whole 
face of the rock was fronted with smooth stone for orna- 
ment, and to make the ascent so slippery as to be im- 
practicable ; round the top of the rock there was first a 
low wall, rather more than 5 feet high. The fortress 
was 70 feet in height. It had every luxury and conve- 
nience of a sumptuous palace, or even of a city ; spa- 
cious halls, courts, and baths. It appeared like a vast 
square tower, with four other towers at each corner ; 
three of them between 80 and 90 feet high : that at the 
coriKU’ next to the Temple above 120. From this the 
whole Temple might be seen, and broad flights of steps 
led down into the northern and western cloisters or por- 
ticoes of the Temple, in which, during the lioman govern- 
ment, their guard was stationed. 

High n bove the whole city rose the Temple, uniting 
the commanding strength of a citadel with the splen- 
dour of a sacred edifice. According to Josephus tlie 
esplanade on which it stood had been considerably en- 
larged by the accumulation of fresh soil, since the days 
of Solomon, particularly on the north side. It now 
covered a square of a furlong each side.^ Solomon had 

» Ka\ airh r?]s 'huroovlas i^p^aro in flames by flyiug sparks and flakes 
rh TTvp, iJL€Tt^ri S* iirl ra jSafrfActa, of fire. 

Kal roov rpiwu irvpycou ritt areyas ^ D^Anville. from an estimate of the 
a7r€»'€jLt‘^0i]. B. J. V. 4. This is rather present area of the hill, is inclined to 
dillicult to comprehend, uukss the roofs suppose that the whole onght to be 
were of very c»mbustible material, set neiirly ten instead of six stadia. 
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faced the precipitous sides of the rock on the east, and 
perhaps the south, with huge blocks of stone; the 
other sides likewise had been built up with perpendicu- 
lar walls to an equal height. These walls in no part 
were lower than 300 cubits, 525 feet ; but their whole 
height was not seen, excepting on the eastern and per- 
haps the southern sides, as the earth was heaped up 
to the level of the streets of the city. Some of the stones 
employed in this work were of the size of 70 feet, pro- 
bably in length. 

On this gigantic foundation ran on each front a 
strong and lofty wall without ; within, a spacious double 
j)ortico or cloister 52 J feet broad, siq^ported by 162 co- 
lumns, which supported a cedar ceiling of the most 
exquisite workmanship. The i)illars were entire blocks 
hewn out of solid marble, of dazzling whiteness, 43f 
feet high. On the south side tlie portico or cloister 
was triple. 

Tills quadrangle had but one gate to tlie east, one to 
the north, two to the south, four to the west ; one of 
these led to the palace, one to the city, one at the corner 
to the Antonia, one down towards the gardens. 

The open courts were paved with various inlaid mar- 
bles. Between this outer court of the Gentih'S, and the 
second court of the Israelites, ran rails of stone, but of 
beautiful workmanship, rather more than 5 feet high. 
Along these, at regular intervals, stood pillars with in- 
scriptions in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin — warning all 
strangers, and Jews who were unclean, from entering 
into the Holy Court beyond. An ascent of 14 stoics led 
to a terrace 17;^ feet wide, beyond which arose the wall 
of the Iim^r Court. Tliis wall appeared on the outside 
70 feet, m the inside 43f ; for besides the ascent of 14 
steps to the terrace, there were 5 more up to the 
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gates. The Inner Court had no gate or opening to the 
west, but four on the north and four on the south, two 
to the east, one of wliich was for the women, for whom a 
portion of the Inner Court was set apart — and beyond 
which they might not advance ; to this they had access 
likewise by one of the northern, and one of the southern 
gates, which were set apart for their use. Around this 
court ran another splendid range of porticoes or cloisters : 
the columns were quite equal in beauty and workman- 
ship, tliough not in size, to those of the outer poi-tico. 
Nine of these gates, or rather gateway towers, were 
richly adorned with gold and silver on the doors, the 
door-posts, and the lintels. The doors of each of the 
nine gates were 52|- feet high, and half that breadth. 
Within, the gateways were 52^ feet wide and deep, 
with rooms on each side, so that the whole looked like 
lofty towers : the height from the base to the summit 
was 70 feet. Each gateway had two lofty pillars 21 feet 
in (•ireumforenec. But that whi(‘h excited the greatest 
admiratioTi was the tenth, usually called the Beautiful 
Cate of tlie Temple. It was of Corinthian brass of the 
fines' wTjrkmanship. The height of the Beautiful Gate 
was 87-^, its doors 70 feet. The father of Tiberius 
Alexander had sheeted these gates with gold and silver ; 
his apostate son w-as to witness their ruin by the 
plundering hands and fiery torches of his Roman 
friends. Within this quadrangle there w^as a further 
separation ; a low wall wdiich divided the priests from 
the Israelites : near this stood the great brazen altar. 
Beyond, the Temple itself reared its glittering front. 
The great porch or Propyleon, according to the design 
of the last, or Herod’s Temple, extended to a much 
greater width than the body of the Temple ; in addition 
to the former width of 105 feet, it had two wings of 35 
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each, making in the whole 175. The great gate of this 
last quadrangle, to which there was an ascent of twelve 
steps, was called that of Nicanor. The gateway tower 
was 132 J feet high, 43 J wide : it had no doors, but the 
frontispiece was covered with gold, and thi’ough its spa- 
cious arch Avas seen the golden gate of the Temple 
glittering with the same precious metal, with large plates 
of which it Avas sheeted all over. Above this gate hung 
the celebrated golden vine. This extraordinary piece of 
workmanship had bunches, according to Josephus, as 
large as a man. The Rabbins add that, “ like a true 
' natural vine, it grew greater and greater ; men would 
be oftering, some, gold, to make a leaf, some a grape, 
some a bunch : and these Avere hung up upon it, and so 
it was increasing continually.” 

The Temple itself, excepting in the extension of the 
Avings of the Propyleon, Avas probably the same in its 
dimensions and distribution Avith that of Solomon. It 
contained the same holy treasures, if not of equal mag- 
nificence, yet by the zeal of successive ages the fre- 
quent plunder to Avhich it had been exposed Avas con- 
stantly replaced ; and Avithin, the golden candlestick 
spread out its floAveriug branches ; the golden table sup- 
ported the shoAV bread, and the altar of incense flamed 
with its costly perfume. The roof of tlio Temple had 
been set all over on the outside Avith sharp golden 
spikes, to prevent the birds from settling, and defiling 
the roof ; and the gates were still sheeted with j^lates 
of the same splendid metal. At a distance, the Avhole 
Temple looked literally like “ a mount of snow, fretted 
with golden pinnacles.” 

Looking doAvii upon its marble courts, and on the 
Temple ’tself, A^hen the sun arose above the Mount of 
Olives^ jfWch it directly faced, it was impossible, even 
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for a Komaii, not to be struck with wonder, or even 
for a Stoic, like Titus, not to betray his emotion. Yet 
this was the city which in a few months was. to lie a 
heap of undistinguished ruins; and the solid Temple 
itself, which seemed built for eternity, not to have one 
stone left upon another.” 

Surveying all this, Titus, escorted by a strong guard 
of horse, rode slowly round the city. But if thoughts of 
mercy occasionally entered into a heart, the natural 
humanity of which seems to have been steeled during 
the wliole course of the siege, the Jews were sure to 
expel them again by some new indication of their 
obstinate ferocity. As he passed along, Nicanor, an 
intimate friend of the Emperor, was so im2)rudent as to 
venture near the walls with Josej)hus, to parley with 
tlie besieged ; he was answered by an arrow through 
the right shoulder. Titus immediately ordered the sub- 
urbs to be set on fire, and all the trees to be cut down 
to make Ids embankments. He determined to direct 
his attack against the of the outer wall which was 
the lowest, on account of the biuldings of Bezetha not 
reaciiing up to it, near the tomb of John the high 
priest. • As the a 2 )i)roaches were made, and the day of 
assault was visibly drawing near, tlio peo 2 )le began to 
have some cessation of their* miseries, as their worst 
enemies, those within the gates, were emjfioyed against 
the Romans ; and they looked forward to a still further 
release when the Romans should force the city. 

Simon, it has been before stated, had 10,000 of his 
own men, and 5000 Idumeans ; John GOOO ; 2100 re- 
mained under the command of Eleazar. The cautious 
John would not venture forth himself from his lair in 
the Temple, not from want of valour or animosity 
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but his men went forth to fight in the common cause. 
The more open and indefatigable Simon was never at 
rest: he mounted all the military engines taken from 
Cestius, on the walls ; but they did little damage, as his 
men wanted skill and practice to work them. But they 
harassed the Eoman workmen by stones and missiles 
from the walls, and by perpetual sallies. Under their 
penthouses of wicker work, the Eoinans laboured dili- 
gently ; the tenth legion distinguished itself, and having 
more powerful engines, both for the discharge of arrows 
and of stones, than the others, not merely repelled those 
who sallied, but threw stones, the weight of a talent, a 
distance of two furlongs, upon the walls. The Jews set 
men to watch the huge rocks, which came thundering 
down upon their heads. They were easily visible, from 
their extreme whiteness, (this, it seems, must have been 
by night;) the watclimen shouted aloud in their native 
tongue, Tlie holt is coming ! on which they all bowed 
their heads, and avoided the blow. The Eoraans found 
out this, and blackened the stones, which, now taking 
the Jews unawares, struck down and crushed, not merely 
single men, but whole ranks. Night and day the 
Eomans toiled ; night and day, by stratagem and force, 
the Jews impeded their progress. When the works 
were finished, the engineers measured the sj)ace to the 
walls with lead and line, thrown from the engines, for 
they dared not a])proach nearer. Having first advanced 
the engines, which discharged stones and arrows, nearer 
the wall, so as to cover the engineers, Titus ordered the 
rams to play. At three different places they began 
their thundering work ; the besieged answered with 
shouts, bu^ shouts of terror. It became evident that 
notliing^ less than an united effort could now repel the 
foe. fciimon proclaimed an amnesty to ail John-s fol- 
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lowers who would descend to man the wall. John, 
though still suspicious, did not oppose their going ; and 
the two parties fought side by side from the walls with 
emulous valour, striving to set the engines on fire by 
discharging combustibles from above ; others sallied 
forth in troops, tore the defences from the engines, and 
killed the engineers. Titus, on his side, was indefa- 
tigable ; he posted horsemen and bowmen in the inter- 
vals between the machines, to repel the assailants. So 
the formidable machines, called Helepoleis, the takers 
of cities, pursued undisturbed their furious battering. 
At length a corner tower came down, but the walls 
stood firm, and offered no practicable breach. 

Whether awed by this circumstance, or weary with 
fighting, the Jews seemed on a sudden to desist from 
their ferocious sallies. The Homans were dispersed about 
the works and entrenchments. Suddenly, through an 
unperceived gate, near the tower of Hippicus, the whole 
united force of the besieged came pouring forth with 
flaming brands to set the machines on fire. They spread 
on to the edge of the entrenchments. The Romans 
gathv red hastily, but J ewisli valour prevailed over Roman 
discipline. The besiegers were put to flight, and then a 
terrible conflict took place about the engines, which 
liad all been set on fire, but for the manful resistance 
of some Alexandrians, wlio gave Caesar time to come up 
w^ith his horse. Titus killed twelve men with his own 
hand, and the rest at length suddenly retreated ; one 
Jew was taken prisoner, and crucified — the first instance 
of that un justifiable barbarity — before the walls. John, 
the captain of the Idumeans, was shot by an Arab, 
during a parley with a Roman soldier ; he was a man of 
courage and prudence, and his death was greatly la- 
mented. Exhausted with the conflict of the day, the 

VOL. IL z 
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Homan army retired to repose. There was a total 
silence throughout the vast camp, broken only by the 
pacing of the sentinel; when suddenly a tremendous 
crash seemed to shake the earth, and the crumbling 
noise of falling stones continued for a few moments. 
The legionaries started to arms, and, half naked, looked 
through the dim night, expecting every instant to see 
the gleaming swords and furious faces of their enemies 
glaring upon them. All was still and motionless. They 
stood gazing upon each other, and hastily passed the 
word ; and as their own men began to move about, they 
mistook them for the enemy, and were well nigh seized 
with a jiaiiic flight. The presence of Titus reassured 
them, and the cause of the alarm soon became known. 
They had built three towers upon their embankment, 
nearly ninety feet high ; one of them had fallen with its 
own weight, and given rise to the confusion. 

These towers did the most fatal damage to tlie Jews. 
Beyond the range of arrows from their height, from 
their weight they were not to bo overthrown, and, 
being plated with iron, would not take fire. From the 
tops of these the men showered continually every kind of 
missile, till at length the defenders retired from the 
walls, and left the battering engines to perform their 
work undisturbed. There was one of these Helepoleis, 
or battering engines, called by the Jews themselves 
Nico, the Victorious, for it beat down every thing before 
it. Nico did not cease to thunder day and night, till at 
length the wall began to totter. The Jews, exhausted 
by fatigue, and harassed witli passing the night far from 
their own houses within the city, began to grow careless 
andiudiffc ^ent about the suburb; and at once, abandon- 
ing their posts, retreated to the second wall. The 
Homans entered Bezetha, and threw down a great part 
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of the wall. Titus took up a position, near what was 
called the Camp of the Assyrians, stretching as far as 
the brook Kedron, and he immediately gave orders for 
the attack of the second wall. Here the conflict became 
more terrible than ever; the party of John defended 
the Antonia and the northern cloister of the Temple ; 
that of Simon, the rest of the wall to a gate through 
which an aqueduct passed to the tower Hippicus. 
The Jews made perpetual sallies, and fought with the 
most dauntless courage. Without the wall the Homan 
discipline in general prevailed, and they were driven 
back; from the walls, on the other hand, they had 
manifest advantage. Both parties passed the night in 
arms — the Jews, in fear of leaving their Avails defence- 
less — ^the Komans; in constant dread of a surprise. At 
dawn the battle began again ; on the one hand, Simon 
acted the part of a most gallant commander, and his 
influence and example excited his men to the most 
daring exploits; on the other, the desire of speedily 
putting an end to the war ; the confidence in their own 
superior discipline ; the assurance that the Koman arms 
were irresistible ; the pride of their first success ; above 
all, the presence of Titus, kept up the stubborn courage 
of the assailants. Longinus, a Homan knight, greatly 
distinguished himself by charging singly into a Avhole 
squadron of the Jews ; he killed tAVo men, and came 
safely off. But the Jcavs Avere entirely reckless of their 
OAvn lives, and sacrificed them readily if they could but 
kill one of their enemies. Before long the great Hele- 
poleis began to thunder against the central toAver of the 
wall. The defenders fled in terror, except a man named 
(Castor, and ten others. A t first these men lay quiet ; 
but as the toAver began to totter above their heads, they 
rose, and stretched out their hands in an attitude of 
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supplication. Castor called on Titus by name, and en- 
treated mercy. Titus ordered the shocks of the engine 
and the discharge of arrows to cease, and gave Castor 
permission to speak. Castor expressed bis earnest 
desire to surrender, to which Titus replied, that he 
would the whole city were of the same mind, and in- 
clined lioiiourably to capitulate. Five of Castor’s men 
appeared to take his part ; the other five, with savage 
cries, to reproach them for their dastardly base- 
ness. A fierce quarrel seemed to ensue. The attack 
was entirely suspended, and Castor sent secret notice 
to Simon, that he would amuse the Emperor some 
time longer. In the mean while, he appeared to 
be earnestly expostulating with the opposite party, 
who stood upon the breast-works, brandishing their 
swords ; and at length striking their own bosoms, 
seemingly fell dead. The Eomans, who did not see 
veiy distinctly from below, were amazed at what they 
supposed the desperate resolution of the meu; and even 
pitied their fate. During this. Castor was wounded 
in the nose by an arrowy which he drew out> and 
showed it indignantly to Coesar, as if ho had been un- 
generously treated. Titus sternly rebuked the man 
wdio had shot it, and desired J osephus to go foiwvard and 
parley with Castor. But Josephus knew his country- 
men too well, and declined the service. Upon this, one 
^neas, a deserter, offered his services. Castor called 
him to come near to catch some money, which he 
wished to throw down, iEncas opened the folds of his 
robe to receive it, and Castor immediately levelled a 
huge stone at his head ; it missed -tineas, but w^ounded 
a soldier near him. Caesar, furious at having been thus 
tricked, ordered the engines to bo worked more vigor- 
ously than ever. Castor and his men set the tower on 
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fire, and when it was blazing, appeared to leap boldly 
into the flames; in fact, they had thrown themselves 
into a subterraneous passage, which led into the city. 

The fifth day the Jews retreated from the second 
wall, and Titus entered that part of the lower city 
which was within it, with 1000 picked men. The 
streets of the wool-sellers, the braziers, and the clothiers, 
led obliquely to the wall. 

Instead of throwing down the walls and burning as 
ho went on, Titus, with a view of gaining the people, 
issued orders that no houses should be set on fire, and 
no massacre committed. He gave out, that he was 
desirous of separating the cause of tlie peo 2 )le from that 
of the garrison; that to the former he would readily 
restore all their property. Tlie fierce insurgents hailed 
this as a sign of weakness, threatened all the people 
with instant death if they stirred, slew without mercy 
every one who uttered a word about peace, and then 
fell furiously on the Romans. Some fought on the 
houses, some from the walls ; some along the narrow 
stree's; others, sallying from the upper gates, fell on 
the camp behind. The guards who were upon the 
walls leaped do>vn, and totally abandoned their com- 
panions within the newly conquered part of the city. 
All was confusion; those who reached the wall were 
surrounded, and looked in vain for succour from their 
associates without, who had enough to do to defend 
their own camp. The Jews increased every instant in 
numbers ; they knew every lane and alley of the city, 
they appeared on every side, and started up where they 
were the least expected. The Romans could not retreat, 
for the narrowness of the breach would only allow 
them to retire very slowly. Titus, at last, came to their 
assistance, and by placing archi^rs at the ends of ^he 
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lanes and streets, kept the assailants back, and at last 
brought, off most of his men, but they had totally lost 
the fruits of their victory. 

This success raised the spirits of the besieged to the 
highest pitch of elevation ; they thought that whenever 
the Romans should venture again into the streets, if 
indeed they would be rash enough to do so, they would 
be repelled Avith the same loss and disgrace. But they 
thought not of the secret malady wliich was now begin- 
ning to sap their own strength — the want of provisions.* 
As yet, indeed, though many were absolutely perishing 
wuth hunger, as these were only the disaffected popu- 
lace, they rather rejoiced at being rid of the burthen 
than deplored the loss. As for the breach, they manned 
it boldly, and made a wall of their own bodies, fightin^ 
for three days without intermission. On the fourtli 
they were forced to retire, and Titus, entering the wall 
a second time, threw down the whole northern part of 
it, and strongly garrisoned the towers towc^rds the 
south. 

Two walls had fallen, but still the precipitous heights 
of Sion, the impregnable Antonia, and the stately Tem- 
ple, lowered defiance on the invaders. Titus deter- 
mined to suspend the siege for a few days, in order to 
allow time for the terror of his conquests to operate on 
the minds of the besieged, and for tlio slow famine to 
undermine their strength and courage. Ho employed 
the time in making a magnificent review of all his 
troops, who were to receive their pay in view of the 
whole city. The troops defiled slowly in their best 
attire with their arms taken out of their cases and their 
breast-plates on ; the cavalry leading their horses. 


* B. J. V. 9. 1. 
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accoutred in their most splendid trappings. The 
whole suburbs gleamed with gold and silver. The 
Romans beheld the spectacle with pride, the Jews with 
consternation. The whole length of the old wall, the 
northern cloisters of the Temple, every window, every 
roof, was crowded with heads, looking down, some with 
stern and scowling expressions of hate and defiance ; 
others in undisguised terror, some emaciated with 
famine, others heated with intemperance. The sight 
might have appalled the boldest ; but the insurgents 
knew that they had offended too deeply to trust to 
Roman mercy, and that nothing remained but still to 
contend with the stubborn obstinacy of desperation. 
For four days this procession continued defiling beneath 
the walls ; on the fifth, as no overtures for capitulation 
were made, Titus gave orders to recommence the siege. 
One part of the army was employed to raise embank- 
ments against tlie Antonia, where John and his followers 
fought: the rest against the monument of John the 
high priest, on part of the wall defended by Simon. 
The Jews had now learned, by long practice, the use of 
their military engines, and plied them from their 
heights with tremendous effect. They had 300 scor- 
pions, for the discharge of darts ; and 40 balistas, which 
threw enormous stones. Titus used every means to 
induce them to surrender, and sent Josephus to address 
them in their native language. Josephus with some 
difficulty found a place from whence he might bo 
heard, and, at the same time, be out of arrow-shot. 
Whether his prudence marred the effect of his oratory 
or not, by his own statement he addressed to them a 
long harangue. He urged their own interest in the 
preservation of the city and Temple, the unconquerable 
power of the Romans, their mercy in offering terms of 
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capitulation, and he dwelt on the famine which had 
begun to waste their strength. Neither the orator 
himself, nor his topics, were very acceptable to the 
fierce Zealots. They scoffed at him, reviled him, and 
hurled their darts against his head. Josephus then 
reverted to the ancient history of the nation ; he urged 
that tlie Jewish people had never yet relied on such 
defenders, but ever on their God. ‘‘ Such was the trust 
of Abraham, who did not resist when Necho, the 
Pharaoh of Egypt, took away his wife Sarah !” The 
orator seems here to have reckoned on the ignorance 
of his audience. He then recounted first the great 
deliverances, then the great calamities of the nation^ 
and proceeded in a strain of vehement invective, little 
calculated to excite anything but furious indignation in 
the minds of the Zealots.^ They, as might be exj^ected, 
were only more irritated. The people, by his account, 
were touched by his expostulations ; probably their 
miseries and the famine argued more powerfully to 
their hearts ; they began to desert in numbers. Some 
sold their property at the lowest price, others swallowed 
their more valuable articles, gold and jewels, and when 
they fled to the Eomans, unloaded themselves of their 
precious burthens. Titus allowed them to pass un- 
molested. The news of their escape excited many 
others to follow their example, though John and Simon 
watched every outlet of the city, and executed without 
mercy all whom they suspected of a design to fly. This 
too was a convenient charge, on which they could 
put to death as many of the more wealthy as they chose. 


** Josephus e^ a appealed to mira- failed entirely while they were in the 
cles wrought n fiivour of the Homans ; power of the Jews, no sooner Ciime 
he asserted that the fountjiin of Siloam, into the possession of the Romans than 
and other water springs, which had they began to flow abundantly. 
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In the mean time the famine increased, and with the 
famine the desperation of the insurgents.^ No grain 
was exposed for public sale: they forced open and 
searched the houses ; if they found any, they punished 
the owners for their refusal ; if none w^as discovered, 
they tortured them with greater cruelty for concealing 
it witli such care. The looks of the wretched beings 
were the marks by which they judged w^hether they had 
any secret store or not. Those who were hale and 
strong were condemned as guilty of concealment : the 
plunderers passed by only the pale and emaciated. The 
wealthy secretly sold tlieir whole proj)erty for a measure 
of wheat, the poorer for one of barley, and shrouding 
themselves in the darkest recesses of their houses, 
devoured it underground : others made bread, snatched 
it half-balced from the embers, and tore it with their 
teeth. The misery of the weaker was aggravated by 
seeing the plenty of the stronger. Every kind feel- 


1 While the famine was thus grievous, 
the s pply of water seems never to 
liave fiiiled. In this they had. great 
advantage over the besiegers. Jose- 
phus indeed (see above) intimates a 
sort of miracle, that Siloam, and other 
sources of wJiter which had dried up, 
when in possession of the Jews, began 
to flow again for the Romans. Tlrw 
tJL^v yhp n^yai Tr\ovcri(i)r€pai piovertVy 
at (rjpayOeiaai irpSTcpou irph 

yovp T^s avTou irapovalas tc 
iTri\nrov(rau fcTTe, /cat ray 
rob Arreos airdraSy &(rr€ vphs 
dfiKpopfis wvucrOai rh uSwp* rh Se 
i/vu ofjTta vXrjOvpovo’i rois vo\ef4.lois 
vpLtavy «s /ti; pi6vov d.vro7s koX kt^i- 
veaiv, dWa koX k^ivois SiapKeiv. 
Josephus would persuade us that he 
uttered this in the hearing of the 


besiegei-s, thus a}>pealing to themselves 
for itiJ trutli. It is evidently a flower 
of later rhetoric. Strabo had before 
described Jerusalem as ivrhs fiiu 
tvvbpoyy iKrhs 8e iravriXSos dirl/7jpby. 
xvi. p. 7GJ. So Tacitus: “ Fons pe- 
rennis, cavati sub terra monies; et 
pisciiiED cistermeque servandis imbri- 
bus.*' Hist. V. 12. Dion Cassius is 
even more explicit : rh de d^f TcXeirrou 
6i ’PwfjLoioi rp dvvhpla iKaKotrddovv, 
Kal <pav\ou Kal Trdppofdiv bdup iira- 
ySfifyor 6i dh louSatoi hid ruv uiro- 
vdpLW Not only had they 

plenty of water, but at times they 
issued out through the subterraneous 
aqueducts, attacked the Rommis when 
seeking water, and cut off stragglei's, 
Vesp Ixvi. o. 
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ing — love — respect — natural affection — were extinct 
through the all absorbing want. Wives would snatch 
the last morsel from husbands, children from parents, 
mothers from children; they would intercept even 
their own milk from the lips of their pining babes. 
The most scanty supply of food was consumed in terror 
and peril. The marauders wore always prowling about. 
If a house was closed, they supposed that eating was 
going on ; they burst in, and squeezed the crumbs from 
the mouths and the throats of those who had swallowed 
them. Old men were scourged till they smTendered 
the food, to which their hands clung desperately, and 
even were dragged about by the hair, till they gave up 
what they had. Children were seized as they hung 
iqion the miserable morsels they had got, Avhirled 
around and dashed upon the pavement. Those who 
anticipated the plunderers by swallowing every atom, 
were treated still more cruelly, as if they had wronged 
those who came to rob them. Tortures, which cannot 
be related with decency, were employed against those 
who had a loaf, or a handful of barley. Nor did theii 
own necessities excuse these cruelties; sometimes it 
w^as done by those who had abundance of food, with a 
deliberate design of husbanding their own resources. 
If any wretches crept out near the Roman posts to pick 
up some miserable herbs or vegetables, they were plun- 
dered on their returji ; and if they entreated, in tlie 
awful name of God, that some portion at least might 
be left them of what they had obtained at the hazard of 
their lives, they might think themselves well off if they 
escaped being killed as well as pillaged."^ 


"* Of all high wrought descriptions of 
human suffering, what can surpiuw this 
paragraph in the history of the war ? 


V. 10. 3. Josephus would console him- 
self with the bold assertion that the 
men who perpetrated these enormiticis 
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Such were the cruelties exercised on the lower orders 
by the satellites of the tyrants ; the richer and more 
distinguished were carried before the tyi^ants them- 
selves. Some were accused of treasonable correspond- 
ence with the Komans; others with an intention to 
desert. lie that was plundered by Simon was sent to 
John; he that had been stripped by John was made 
over to Simon ; so, by turns, they, as it were, shared 
the bodies and drained the blood of the citizens. Their 
ambition made them enemies; tlieir common crimes 
united them in friendship. They were jealous if either 
deprived tlie other of his share in some flagrant cruelty ; 
hud complained of being wu^onged if excluded from some 
atrocious iniquity. 

The blood runs cold, and the heart sickens, at these 
unexampled horrors ; and we take refuge in a kind of 
desperate hope tliat they have been exaggerated by the 
historian : those which follow, perpetrated under his own 
eyes by his Homan friends, and justified under the all- 
extenuating plea of necessity, admit of no su(?li reserva- 
tion — they must be believed in their naked and unmi- 
tigated barbarity. Many poor wretches, some few of 
them insurgents, but mostly the poorest of the people, 
would steal down the ravines by night, to pick up 
whatever might servo for food. They would, most of 
them, willingly have deserted, but hesitated to leave 
their wives and children to bo murdered. For these 
Titus laid men in ambush; when attacked, they de- 
fended themselves ; as a punishment, they were scourged, 
tortured, and crucified; and in the morning, somc- 


were not Jews of legitimate descent, very men for fieetiom (dare we say for 
but SoCAoi Ka\ (TT^yKKvZeSt Ka\ y6$a faith?) did deeds of valoui* and daring 
rov iOyov^ (pOdpuara, And yet these equiU to the famous Maccabees, 
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times 500, sometimes more, of these miserahle beings 
were seen writhing on crosses before the walls. This 
was done because it was thought unsafe to let them 
escape, and to terrify tho rest.* ** ' The soldiers added 
ridicule to their cruelty ; they would plaeo the bodies 
in all sorts of ludicrous postures ; and this went on till 
room was wanting for tho crosses, and crosses for the 
bodies. 

These executions produced a contrary eifect to that 
which was contemplated. The Zealots dragged the 
relatives of the deserters, and all they suspected as 
inclined towards peace, up to the walls, and bade them 
behold those examples of jRoman mercy. This checked 
the desertion, excepting in tlioso who thouglit it better 
to be killed at once than to die slowly of hunger. Titus 
sent others back to Simon and John, with their liands 
cut off, exhorting them to capitulate, and not to force 
him to destroy tlie city and the Temple. It cannot be 
wondered, that as Titus went round the works, he was 
saluted from all parts, in contempt of tho imperial 
dignity, with the loudest and bitterest execrations 
against his own name and that of his father. 

At this time a son of the king of Commagene, called 
Antiochus Epiphanes, a name of ominous sound to 
Jerusalem, joined tho Koman camp with a chosen band 
of youths, dressed and armed in the Macedonian fashion. 


* Josephus is now become the stcd- 
fast flatterer of Titus. Not only df»es 
he colour most highly the personal 
prowess of the son of Cjcsar ; in this 
he has the concurrence of Tacitus: 

** Ipse, ut fiTiner fortuniim crederetur, 
decorum se, promptumque in armis 
ostendebat, comitate et adloquiis offleia 
provocans; ac pleiumque in opere, in 


agmine, gregario militi mixtus, in- 
corrupto ducis honore.” Hist. v. 1. 

Josephus would also attribute to 
Titus merciful compunction at these 
executions. I cannot but think that 
Bishop Heber’s “stoic tyrant’s phi- 
losophic pride” is more true to the 
character of Titus, 
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He expressed his wonder at the delay of the Eomans in 
assaulting the walL Titus gave him free leave to make 
the attempt, which he did with great valour, but with 
little success, notwithstanding his vaunting ; for though 
he escaped, all his men were severely mutilated and 
wounded by the besieged. 

After seventeen days’ labour, on the 27th or 29th 
of May, the embankments were raised in four separate 
places. That of the fifth legion began near the pool of 
tlie Sparrows ; that of the twelfth about thirty-five feet 
farther olF ; tliat of the tenth on the north, near the pool 
of the Almond Trees ; and that of the fifteenth on the 
east, near the Monument of John. All was prepared ; 
the engines mounted, and the troops stood awaiting the 
assault, when suddenly the whole ground between the 
embankments and the wall was seen to heave and roll 
like a sea. Presently thick masses of smoke came 
curling heavily up, followed by dim and lurid flames; 
tlie whole then sank, the engines and the embankments 
rolled down together into the fiery abyss, and were 
eith er buried or consumed. John had undermined the 
whole, ] ilod below an immense quantity of pitch, sul- 
phur, and other combustibles, set fire to the wooden 
supports, and thus destroyed the labours of seventeen 
days. 

The J ewish captains were rivals in valour as in guilt. 
Two days after, Simon, on his side, made a desperate 
attack on the engines, wliich had already begun to 
sliake the walls. Tepthaus, a Galilean, IMogassar, for- 
merly an attendant on Mariam no, and a man of Adia- 
bene, the son of Nebat, called Chagiras, (the lame,) 
rushed fiercely out, with torches in their hands. These 
men were tlie bravest as well as tlie most cruel of the 
Zealots. They were not repell/d till they had set fire 
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to the Helepoleis. The Eomans crowded to extinguish 
the fire ; the Jews from the walls covered their men, 
who, though the iron of the engines was red hot, would 
not relax their hold. The fire spread to the other 
works, and the Eomans, encompassed on all sides by the 
flames, retreated to their camp. The Jews followed up 
their success, and, all fury and triumph, rushed upon 
the trenches, and assailed the guards. By the Eoman 
discipline it was death to desert such a post. Tlie guards 
stubbornly resisted, and were killed in numbers. The 
scorpions and balistas of the Eomans rained a shower of 
mortal missiles, but the Jews, utterly regardless of de- 
fending themselves, still pushed fiercely on, swarm after 
swarm pouring out of the city ; so that Titus, who had 
been absent reconnoitring the Antonia, in order to find 
a new sjDot to fix his engines, found the whole army be- 
sieged, and even wavering. He charged with his men 
resolutely against the Jews, who turned round and faced 
his attack. Such was the dust and the noise, that no one 
could see, hear, or distinguish friend from foe. The 
event of the contest left the Eomans dispirited by the 
loss of their battering train, and with little hope of 
taking the city with the ordinary engines that remained. 
Titus summoned a council of war. Three plans were 
discussed ; to storm the city immediately, to repair the 
works and rebuild the engines, or to blockade and 
starve the garrison to surrender. The last was prefen-ed ; 
and the whole army set to work upon the trench, each 
legion and each rank vying with the rest in activity. 
The trench ran from the ‘‘camp of the Assyrians,” 
where Titus was encamped, to the lower part of Bezetha, 
along the vaJey of Cedron, and the ridge of the Mount 
of Olives, to a rock called Peristereon, at the mouth of 
the valley of Siloam, and a hill which hangs over 
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Siloe, thence to tlie west to the valley of the Foun- 
tain, thence ascending to the sepulchre of the high 
priest Ananias, round the mountain where Pompey’s 
camp was formerly pitched, by a village called that of 
Erebinth, or Pulse, then turned eastward again and 
joined the camp : the wdiole work was within a furlong 
of five miles ; it was surmounted by thirteen garrison 
towers, and was entirely finished in three days. 

It can scarcely be doubted that there must have 
been, within the walls of Jerusalem, many so closely 
connected with the Christians as to be well acquainted 
with the prophetic warning which had induced that 
people to leave the fated city. With what awful force 
must the truth of the disbelieved or disregarded words 
have returned to their remembrance, when their ene- 
mies had thus literally “cast a trench about them, 
and compassed them round, and kept them in on every 
side !” But the poor and the lowly would have little 
time to meditate even on such solemn considerations ; 
for the instant effect of this measiu’c was to increase 
the horrors of the famine so far that whole families 
lay perishing with hunger. The houses were full of 
dying women and children, the streets with old men, 
gasping out their last breath. The bodies remained un- 
buried, for either the emaciated relatives had not strength 
for the melancholy duty, or, in the uncertainty of their 
own lives, neglected every office of kindness or charity. 
Some, indeed, died in tlie act of buiyiug their friends ; 
others crept into the cemeteries, lay dow n on a bier, and 
expired. Tliere was no soitow, no wailing ; they had not 
strength to moan ; they sat with dry eyes, and mouths 
drawn up into a kind of bitter smile. Those who were 
more hardy looked with envy on those who had already 
breathed their last. Many died, says the historian, with 
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their eyes still steadily fixed on the Temple. There 
was a deep and heavy silence over the whole city, 
broken only by the robbers, as they forced open houses 
to plunder the dead, and in licentious sport dragged 
away the last decent covering from their limbs ; they 
would even try the edge of their swords on the dead. 
The soldiers, dreading the stench of the corpses, at first 
ordered them to be buried at the expense of the public 
treasury ; as they grew more numerous, they were 
thrown over the walls into the ravines below. 

Titus, as he went his rounds, saw these bodies rotting, 
and tlie ground reeking with gore wherever he trod ; he 
groaned, lifted up his hands to heaven, and called God 
to witness that this was not his work.*^ The Koman 
camp, in the mean time, was abundantly supplied ; and 
Titus commanded timber to be brought from a distance, 
and recommenced his works in four places against the 
Antonia. 

One crime remained of which the robbers had not yet 
been guilty, and that, Simon now hastened to perpe- 
trate. The high priest, Matthias, a man of feeble 
character, had passively submitted to all the usuq)ations 
of the robber leaders. Ho it was who admitted Simon 
to counterpoise the party of John. Matthias was ac- 
cused, whether justly or not, of intelligence with the 
Homans ; he w^as led out and executed in the sight of 
the liomans, with his tliree sons: the fourth had made 
liis escape. The inoffensive old man only entn^ated that 
he might be put to death first ; tins was denied him, 
and his sons were massacred before his face by Ananus, 
the son of Hamad, the remorseless executioner of 
{Simon’s cruelties. Ananias, the son of Masambal, 


I>. J. V. 1 2. 4, 
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Aristeiis, the secretary of the Sanhedrin, and fifteen of 
its members, were put to deatli at the same time. The 
father of Josejdms was tlirown into prison, and all access 
to liim strictly forbidden. Josephus himself had a nar- 
row escape ; he was struck on the head by a stone, and 
fell insensible. The Jews by a vigorous sally endeavoured 
to make themselves masters of his body, but Titus sent 
troops to his rescue, and he was brought off, though with 
difficulty. The rumour of his death spread through the 
city, and reached his mother in her prison ; his speedy 
a})pearancc under the walls reassured his friends, and 
was quickly imparted to his afflicted parents. 

The murder of the High Priest, and of the Sanhediin, 
at last excited an attempt to shake off the yoke of tlic 
tyrants. A certain Judas, the son of Judas, conspired 
witli ten others to betray one of the towm’s to the 
Eonians. They offered to surrender* it, but the Homans, 
naturally suspicious, hesitated. In the mean time 
Simon, as vigilant as he was cruel, had discovered the 
])lot ; tlie conspirators Avere put to death in the sight of 
the Komans, and Ihi'ir bodit\s tumbled from the walls. 
Still <lesertion became mori^ frecpient ; some throw 
tliomselves from the Avails, and lied for their Hats; 
others, under i)retonce of issuing forth to skirmish, got 
Avitniu tlie Homan posts. iMany of these famished 
Avretches came to a miserable end. A\ hen they obtained 
food tiiey ate Avitii such avidity as Avas fatal to their 
enfeebled frames; fcAV Jiad self-control enough to ac- 
custom tlu‘ir stomachs by degrees to the unusual food. 
Others ])(‘rishe<l from another cause. A man Avas seen 
sear(*hing his excrements for some gold Avhich lie had 
swalloAved and voided. A report spread through the 
camp that all tlie deserters had brought off their trea- 
sures in the same manner. Some of the fierce Svriau 
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and Arabian allies set on them and cut open tlun’r living 
bodies in search of gold ; two thousand are said to have 
been killed in this way during one night. Titus Avas in- 
dignant at the horrid barbarity ; he threatened to sur- 
round tlie perpetrators and to cut down their wliole 
squadrons. The number of ollcndors alone restrained 
him from inflicting summary justice. He denouiu^ed 
instant death against any one detected in such a crime : 
but still the love of gold was, in many instances, 
stronger than the dread of punishment, and that wh id i 
was before done opeidy, Avas still perpetrated secretly. 

John, the Zealot, at this time committed an offence, 
in the opinion of the devout Jews, even more heinous 
than his most horrible cruelties, that of sacrilege ; he 
seized and jnelted the treasures of the Temple, and even 
the dishes and vessels used in the service, l^j’obably 
Avith revengeful satisfaction he began Avith the offerings 
of the Koinan Emperors, lie openly declared that tiio 
holy treasures ought to assist in 8up[)orting a holy Avar. 
He distributed, also, to the famished people, the sacred 
Aviiie and oil, Avhicli Avere used and drunk Avith the 
greatest avidity. For this offence the historian, Jose- 
phus, has reserved his strongest terms of liorror and ex- 
ecration; “ for sudi abominations, ev(ni if the Komans 
had stood aloof, the city Avould liave b^^eii swallowed 
by an earthquake, or sAvept aAvay by a d(dugo, or Avould 
have perished, like Sodom, in a tempest of tire and 
brimstone.” 

But by his oavu ac» ount, such calamities Avould liave 
been as tender mercies to the pn's<*nt sufferings of the 
JeAVS. A deserter, avIio at one tima had been appointed 
to pay for tlie interment of the dead at a particular 
gate, stated, that from tlui llth of April, Avhen the siege 
began, to the 1st of July, 115,880 bodies had been 
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buried at the public charge, or thrown from the walls, 
not including those interred by their friends. Others 
said, that 600,000 of the poorer people had perished ; 
that when they could no longer bury them, they shut 
them up in some of the larger houses, and left them 
there. A measure of wheat was soiling for a talent, and 
the people were raking the very dungheaps for suste- 
nance. Yet still, though dead bodies actually impeded 
the way of the defenders to the walls, and though the 
city, like one vast sepulchre, seemed to exhale a pesti- 
lential stench, with unbroken resolution which might 
have become better men, the soldiers both of John and 
Simon went sternly trampling over those dead bodies 
as over the senseless pavement, and manned the walls 
with that wild desperation which familiarity with death 
is apt to engender.^ 

The Itornans, in the mean time, laboured hard at 
their military engines. There was great scarcity of 
timber ; they were obliged to bring it from a consider- 
able distance, so that not a tree was left standing within 
above ttiii miles of the city. All the delicious gardens, 
the fruitful orchards, the shady avenues, where, in their 
days of peace and happiness, the inhabitants of the de- 
vo’^ed city had enjoyed the luxury of their delicious 
climate, the temperate days of spring, and the cool 
summer nights, w^ere utterly destroyed. It was a 
lamentable sight to behold the whole gay and luxuriant 
suburban region turned to a frightful solitude. 

At length, the tall and fearful engines stood again 
menacing the walls, lloth the Jews and Homans looked 
at th( ‘in with apprehension : the Jews from experience 
of their tremendous powers ; the Romans in the con- 
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viction that if these were burned, from the total want of 
timber it would be impossible to supply their places. 
Josephus confesses that at this period the Eoiiian army 
was exhausted and dispirited ; while their desperate 
enemies, notwithstanding the seditions, famine, and war, 
were still as obstinately determined as ever, and went 
resolutely and even cheerfully forth to battle, llefore 
the engines could be advanced against the walls, the 
party of John made an attem})t to burn them, but with- 
out success ; tlieir measures were ill combined, their 
attack feeble and desultory. Yor once, the old Jewish 
courage seenn^d to i'ail ; so that, advancing witliout their 
custoinary fury, and linding the liomans draAvii up in 
disciplined array, the engines themselves striking d(Avn 
their most forward men, tlu‘y whu’o speedily repelled, 
and the Hele[)oleis advanced to th(3 wall, amid showers 
of stones and tiro and every kind of missile. The en- 
giiK^s began to thund(U’; and tlie assailants, though 
sometimes crushed by the stomps that were hurled upon 
them from above, locked their sliields over their heads, 
and worked at tlie foundation Avith their hands and with 
crow-bars, till at length they got out four large stones. 
Night put an end to tlui conllict. 

During the night, tluj wall suddcuily iell in Avith a 
terrilic noise ; for it ha})pened to stand over that part 
Avhich John had fornn.uJy underniined, iji order to de- 
stroy the ejiemy's (3iigines. Ihit avIkui the I tomans 
rushed, in the morning, to the breach, they found a 
second Avail, A\hich John, Avith true military fon^sight, 
liad built Avithin, in case of such an (‘inergeney. Still 
this Avail was newly made, and com[)aratively Aveak. 
Titus assembhjd the ofli(*ers of the army, and made them 
an energetic address ; in whicli, among other to]>i(;s, he 
urged the manifest interference of Divine ITovidence in 
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their favour, in tlie unexpected falling of the wall. They 
listened in silence, till at length a common soldier, a 
Syrian named Sabinus, a man of great courage but 
slender make and very dark complexion, volunteered 
to haul a forlorn hope. He threw his shield over his 
head, grasped his sword, and advanced (Udiberately to 
the wall. Only eleven men had courage to follow him. 
Javelins, weapons of all kinds, and huge stones, came 
whiz/ing and thundering around him. Some of his 
companions were beaten down, but, though covered 
witli darts, he still persisted in mounting, till the Jews, 
panic stricken at liis boldiu'ss, and su|)])osing that ho 
was followed by many more, took to flight. Jle liad 
actually reached tlui top of the wall, when his foot 
slipped, and ho fell. Tluj Jews turned and surrounded 
him. He rose on his knee ‘s, still made a gallant de- 
fence, wounding many of tho (memy ; and at length ox- 
])ired, buried und(U' a thousand spears. Of the eleven, 
three reached the top of the wall, and wxu‘e killed by 
stones; eight wen' earned back, wounded, to tlio camp. 
This was on tin; drd of July, d'wo days aftca-, at the 
(lead of night, twenty soldiers of the guard, with a 
standard bearer of the fifth Irgion, two horsemen, and a 
truuipet<‘r, cr('[)t sih'utly up tlu' breach, surprised and 
slew th(' watch, and gave orders to the trumpeter to 
blow with all his might. Tlu^ rest of the sentinels, 
without waiting to S('(' the nund)cr of the assailants, th'd 
in terror. Titus, directly ho heard the sound of the 
trnm])ot, armed his men and scaled the Antonia. The 
J(‘ws fhnl on all sides ; some h'll into the mines whicli 
John had dug under the Homan emhanknumts; but 
Simon and Jolm, uniting all their forces, madi^ a r('so- 
Inte effort to defend tla^ entrance to tlu; Temple. A tierce 
battle ensued, with spears and javelin - ; flu; troops of 
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both parties were so mingled and confused, that no man 
knew where he was. The narrow passages were 
crowded with the dead, so that those engaged were 
obliged to scramble over heaps of bodies and of armour 
to get at each other. At lengtli, .after ten hours’ hard 
fighting, Titus, contented with the possession of the 
Antonia, recalled his men. But a Bithynian centurion, 
named Julian, of uncommon strength and skill in the 
use of his weapons, sprang forward from the side of 
Titus, where he was standing, and singly charged the 
Jews with such extraordinary resolution, that they fled 
on all sides; and Julian forced his way, committing 
dreadful slaughter as he went on, up to a corner of the 
inner court of the Temple. Unfortunately lus shoes 
were full of nails, and sli])ping upon the smooth pave- 
ment, ho fell with his armour clattering around him. 
The fugitives turned upon Idm. A loud shout of terror 
arose from the Homans in the Antonia, answered by a 
fierce and exulting cry from the Jews. They surrounded 
the gallant Julian, and though he covered hinisidf with 
his shield, and repeate<lly struggled to rise, he was 
overpowered by numbers. Still, however, his breast- 
plate and helmet protected the vital parts, till at length 
liis limbs having been hewn off, ho received a mortal 
wound, and fell dead. The Jews, to tlui great grief of 
Cfesar, dragged the body into the T'emple, and again 
drove back tlu^. Ivoinans into the Antonia. 

It was now the 5th of July.'^ Titus commanded that 
the fortress of Antonia should l)e razed to the ground. 
He had heard that tlie daily sacrilico was now inter- 
mitted, from want of persons to make the offering ; and 


S There is hore n difliculty about tlio j indifated by Joseidms, but it oaniiot 
(bijr. This evriit is cotnwonwtnbyl by easily be reconciled with the history, 
the Jews on the 1 7th of July, the day 
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understanding tlie deep impression made on all the 
Jews by the suspension of that rite, lie determined to 
try another attempt on tlieir religious feelings. Jose- 
2 )hus was sent to offer free egress to Jolin if he would 
come fortli to liglit, that the Temjde miglit escape defile- 
ment. Josephus ])laccd liimselt so as to be lioard by all 
tlie Je\\'s ; and communicated, in the Hebrew language, 
the offiu-s of Titus. John replied in words of the fi(‘rcest 
bitterness, imprecating curses on the head of the rcme- 
gad(> flosephus; and concluded, that ‘‘he feared not the 
taking of the city, for it was the city of God.” Jose- 
f)hus broke out into a veheuKuit inve(dive, but neitlier 
his words, nor the tears or sobs by which he was inter- 
ruptc.Ml, had the slightc'st effiMd on John or his soldiers ; 
tliey ruslied out and endeav’oured to seize him. Some 
few, liowever, were moved. 

W(U’e certain men of distinction, who, from 
time to tinn‘, had seiz(‘d an opportunity of desertion. 
Among th(‘SO \\(‘re Joseph and four chief priests ; three 
sons of Ismael, the high ^nh^st ; four of ^tathias ; one 
of the other 3Iatthias, whom Simon jiut to death with 
three of his sons. Titus had recidved the fugitives with 
kiu<lness, promised thorn his prot(*etion, and dismissed 
them to ( tojihni, Tlu'se men w(‘re s(‘nt for. and with 
Josephus, atteinpt(Ml to persuaih^ tlu' people, if not to 
ca]>itulat(\ at h'a>t to spare the Tmnph' from inevitabh^ 
dcdih'immt and ruin. Jhit all in vain ! The sacred 
gates were bloek('d up with balistas and catapults; 
the peaceful d\Mn[)h\ with its marble courts and gilded 
pinnacles, assumed the appearancaj of a warliki^ citadel. 
Its courts were stnnvn with the dead — men with swords 
n'oking with the blood of the einuny. or of their own 
countryiiK'n, ruslual to and fro along the Holy Place, or 
even the Holy of Holies. Evui the eJoman soldiers, it 
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is said, shuddered at the profiination. Titus tried a last 
remonstrance. You have put up a barrier,” ho said, 
“ to prevent strangers from polluting your Temple : this 
the Itomans liave always respected ; — wc have allowed 
you to put to death all wlio violated its precincts. Yet 
ye defile it yourselves witli blood and carnage. I call 
on your (h)ds — I call on my whole army — I call on tlio 
Jews who are with me — I (?all on yourselves — to witness, 
that I do not force you to this crime. Come forth, and 
light in any other i)lacc : and no Konian shall violate 
your sacred edifice.” But John and his Zc'alots sus- 
pected (it may be with justice) the magnanimity of 
Titus, and would not surrender a place the strength of 
whiidi was their only trust. Perhaps they had still a 
fanatic confidence, tliat, nadcing as tliey were with 
blood, steeped to tlio lips in crime, they were still the 
(dioseii pt'ople of Jeliovah ; and that yet, even y(d, the 
l\,)wer which smote Pliaraoh, and Stmnaclna-ib, and the 
enemies of tlic jMaccabees, would reveal himseli' in irre- 
sistible terror, 

Titus, linding all liis efforls of nnu’cy rej(‘cted, d('ter- 
mined on a night attack: as tlie wlnde army could not 
make the assault, on account of the narrowiujss of the 
approaches, thirty men were* pick(‘d from (*ach cenliiry, 
tribunes ap[>oijited over each lOOO, and Cerealis cIk^scii 
to comiuaJid the Avliole. Titus himself announced that 
ho would mount a watch-tower which belonged to the 
Antonia, in order that lie might witness and rmvard 
every act of individual bravery. Tliey advanced wlieii 
night was three parts over, but found the enemy ou tlie 
watch. Tlie battle began to tlie advantage of tlie Bo- 
mans, who held together in compact bodies, wliile tla^ 
Jews attacked in small troops or singly. In the blind 
confusion of the night, among the bewildering sliouts on 
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all sides, many foil upon each other, and those who 
were repelled were mistaken for the assailants, and 
killed by their own men ; so that the Jews lost more by 
their own swords than by the foe. When day dawned, 
the combat continued on more even terms ; after eight 
hours’ contest, though the Homans w^ere tliiis fighting 
as in a theatre, in view of the Emperor, they had not 
gained a foot of ground ; and the battle ceased, as it 
were, by common consent. 

In the mean time, the Romans had levelled jiart of 
the Antonia, and made a broad way, by whi(*h they 
could bring tludr engines to bear upon the '^rcmple. 
They erected their embankments, though with great 
didiculty from the scarcity oT timber, against four 
place's of the outer court; one opposite the nortli-east 
corm'r of the inner court ; one against a building be- 
tween! Ihe t\vo northern gates, one against the w’cstern, 
and anotlK^r against the northern cloisters. Still the 
indefatigable Jews gave them no rest; if the cavalry 
\veiit out to forage, and let tlieir horses loose to feed, 
tlie J(‘ws would sally out in squadrons and surprise 
them. They made one despf'rate assault on the out- 
posts, near the jMouut of Olives in open day; and, 
but for a (^harg (3 of cavalry on tlanr llaidv, had almost 
succeedi (1 in fonang the wall. In this contest, a horse- 
man, iianunl IVdanius, stoo[)ed down, caught up a Jew, 
with all his armour, carried Inm by main stnmgth, and 
threw him downi befor(3 the feet of Titus. Titus ad- 
mired th(‘ str(‘ugth of l\Mlanius, and ordered the caiJivc 
to be put to death. 

Overborne, exhausted, famine-stricken, still the Jew^s 
fought, inch by inch ; and, according to the historian, 
sternly sacrificed, as it were, their own limits, cutting 
off every foot that the enemy had talvcn, as if to pre- 
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vent the progress of the disease.^ They set on fire tlie 
portico which led from the Antonia to the Temple, and 
made a breach of between twenty and thirty feet. Two 
days after, the Itonians, in their turn, set fire to the 
cloister, and burned above twenty h'ct more. The 
Jews looked on calmly, and allowed the flame to spread, 
till the whole space between the Antonia and the 
Temple was cleared. 

])ut if the ]ioly precincts were thus to perish by fire, 
they determined that they should not fall iinavcuigcd. 
Along the wliole western (.‘loisters they filled tlie s{)ace 
between the beams and the roof with dry wood, sulphur, 
and bitumen ; they then retreated from the (hdeiu’e, as 
if quite exhausted. The more prudent of the assailants 
suspected some stratagem, but many immediately ap- 
plied the scaling ladders, and mounted l)oldly to the 
roof. At that instant the Jews Ixdow set lire to the 
train ; the flames rushed roaring and blazing up among 
the astonished assailants. Sonie flung tliems(dv(‘s down 
headlong into the city, others among tin? enemy; there 
they lay bruised to (h^ath, or with brok(‘n limbs : niany 
were burnt alive, oth(;rs fell on tlu'ir own swords. In 
vain they looked to their com]>anions beiow^, in vain 
they belield tlu' sorrow* of ( a‘sar hims(df, wlio, though 
they liad acted w'ithont onhu’S, comniiseratr'd tinu’r fat(\ 
Escape or succour was alike imj)08sible; a Icwv on a 
broader part of tin? roof fought valiantly, and dii'd to a 
man with their arms in their hands, '^riie fate of a 
youtli, named Longus, created gem'ral interest. Tin" 
Jews offeu’ed to sf)are Jus lili? if ho w^r)nld go down and 
surrender; on the otlier hand, his brother (Jornelius, 
from below, entreated him not to disgrace the lioman 


*■ B. J. vi. 2. 9, 
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uharactor. Tho youth stabbed himselt to the lieart. 
Dno Artorius oscap(3d by a singular stratagem : he 
called to one of his comrades, and offered to leaye him 
his wliole property if lie would catch him as he fell. 
The mail came below, Artorius jumped down, crushed 
his friend to death in his fall, and escaped unliuit. 
Thus a great part of the western cloister was burnt, the 
Homans set fire to that of tlic north, and laid it in ashes 
as far as the north-east corner, near Ccdron. 

In the mean time tlie famine continued its fearful 
ravages. ]\ren would light, even tho dearest friends, 
for the most miserable morsel. The very dead were 
searched, as though ihoy might conceal some scrap 
of food. Even the robbers began to sufier severely ; 
they wont prowling about like mad dogs, or reeling, 
like drunk(3ii men, from weakness; and entered and 
seaivhed the same houses twice or thri(‘e in the same 
hour. Tho most loathsome and disgusting food was 
sold at an enormous price. They gnawed their belts, 
slio(\s. and (3V('n the hnitheni coats of their shields — 
chop|)ed hay and slioots of trees sold at high jiriccs. 
Y(‘t what w(‘re all thesis horrors to that whhdi followed? 
There was a woman of l\‘r('a, from the village of llethe- 
zob, 3!ary, the daughtcu- of Eleazar. Slie possessed 
coij ithu'able wcniltli nlien she took ndiigo in the city. 
Day aft< r day she had been plundered by the rubbers, 
whom she had provoked by luu* l)itt(‘r imprecations. No 
one, however, would mercifully put an end to her 
mismy ; and her mind maddened with wrong, her body 
pr(\v(nl upon by iainine, she wildly resolved on an ex- 
p(Mli(?nt which might gratify at once her vengeance' and 
tier hunger. Slu^ had an infant that was vainly en- 
ileavoin ing to obtain some moisture from her dry bosom 
— she seized it, cooked ib ate one liali‘ and set tho 
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otlier aside. The smoke and the smell of food quickly 
reached the robbers — they forced her door, and with 
horrible threats commandtid her to give up what she 
had been feasting on. She replied with ai)palliiig in- 
difference, that she liad carefully reserved for her good 
friends a part of her meal — she uncovered the remains 
of her cliild. The savage nam stood speed d(\'<s, at 
which she cried out with a shrill vui(*e, “flat, for I have 
oaten — be ye not more delicate than a woman, more 
tender-hearted tlian a mother — or if ye are too religious 
to touch such food, I luive eaten half already, leave me 
the rest.” They retired pale and trembling with horror. 
The story spread rapidly through the city, and reaclic.'d 
the Komaii camp ; where it was first heard with incre- 
dulity, afterwards with the deepest commisca-ation.^* 
How drc'adfully must the words of Closes ha\'e thish(‘d 
and wrought upon the minds of all those Jews who 
were not entirely iinrea<l in their holy writings! — 
“ TJtc tender and delicate irornau among gon, tchich 
would not adventure to set the sole of her foot upon 
the ground for delicateness and tenderness, h r ei/e shall 
he evil toward the husband of her bosom, and toward her 
son, and toward her daughter ; and toward- her young one 
that cornetli out front between her feet, and toward her 
children which she shall bear : for she shall eat them for 
leant of all things, secretly in the siege and straitness 
wherewith thine enemy shall distress thee in thy gates' 
The destruction of the outer eloist(‘rs had lel't th(i 
Eomans masters of the great court of the (fejitiles; on 
the 8th of August the engines began to balttu- IIk^ W(‘slern 
gate of the inner court. Vor six pi*evious days the largest 


* Jo.sephns mrii s tlii.s piteous lii^tory utter a speech to tlie cliild, which he 
by false rhetoric ; he makes tlio motlier thinks juiUictic. 
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and most powerful of the battering rams had played upon 
the wall ; the enormous size and compactness of the stones 
had resisted all its efforts. Other troops at the same 
time endeavoured to undermine the northern gate, but 
Avith no better success ; nothing therefore remained but to 
fix the scaling ladders, and storm the cloisters. The Jcavs 
made no resistance to the Itomans’ mounting the Avails ; 
but as soon as they reached the top hurled them down 
headlong, or sIcav them before they could cover them- 
selves Avith their shields. In some places they thrust 
doAvii the ladders, loaded Avith armed men, Avho fell 
back, and Avere dashed to j)ieces on the pavement. 
Some of the standard-bc^arers had led the way; they 
also Avere repelled, and the JeAvs remained masters of 
the oagl(?s. On the side of the Eoraans fell many dis- 
tinguished soldiers; on that of the Jews, Eleazar, the 
nephew of Simon, liepulsed on all hands from the top 
of the walk Titus commanded fire te be set to the gates. 

In the moan time Ananus of Emmaus, the bloody 
executioner of 8imon, and Archelaus, son of Magadat, 
dese rted to the Komaiis. Titus at first intended to put 
tin ‘in to death, but afterAvards relented. 

iSo sooner had tlio blazing torcln‘s been applied to 
the gat(‘s than the silver plates heated, the Avood 
kim ’ed, the wliohj ilauied u}» and spread rapidly to the 
cloisters. Lik'i Avild beasts eiiA ironed in a burning 
forest, the Jews saw the aAvi'ul circle of fire hem them 
in on every side ; their courage sank, they stood 
gasping, motioidess and helpless; not a hand endea- 
voured to quench the flames, or stop the silent progn^ss 
of tlio conflagration. Yet still fierce thoughts of des- 
perate vengeance aacio brooding in their hearts. 
Through the Avliole night and the next day, the fire 
went on consuming the A\h<)lc range of cloisters. ^Titus 
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at length gave orders that it should be extinguislied, 
and the way through the gates levelled for the advance 
of the le<rionaries. A council of war was summoned, in 
which the expediency of destroying the magnificent 
building was solemnly discussed. It consisted of six 
of tlie chief officers of the army, among the rest, 
of Tiberius Alexander, whose offerings had formerly 
enriched the splendid edifice. lliree of the council 
insisted on the necessity of destroying for ever 
this citadel of a mutinous people : it was no longer a 
temple, but a fortress, and to be treated like a military 
strong-hold. Titus inclined to milder counsels; the 
magnificence of the building had made a strong impres- 
sion upon his mind, and he was reliKdant to destroy 
what might bo considered one of the wonders of the 
liomaii empire. Alexander, Fronto, and Cerea l is con- 
curred in this opinion, and the soldiers were ordered to 
do all they could to quench the llamos.^ Ihit higher 


* ‘‘ Fertur Titus, adhiFito consilin, 
prius (leliljcMasse an teinphun tauti 
oi’)eiis eveitcret. Jitoiiiiii nuiiuuUis 
videl^itur, a,'d«'m sacrataiii ultra omnia 
mortiilia illustrom non delxue <l(dori, 
qua; sorvata modi'stia; llomana; ti'sti- 
inonium, diruta pcreiiiK-in tiudolitatis 
notam prarboivt. At contra alii ot 
Titns ipse evertendum tcmjdnm impri- 
mis cenMil^aiit, quo plenius JinUeorum 
et (.'hri^tiaiiurum religio lollerotur. 
Qui]>]H; has rcdigiones, licet contrarias 
sibi, ii' leiu tamen aiu^oribus })r 'betas; 
Chri.^tiaiios ex Judads extitissc; radiee 
sublata stirjHnn fae.ih; j)erituiam. Ita 
Dei nutu, acreiisis omnium aniniis tem- 
])lum dirutnm abliine annos ticeentos 
triginii et nnum.” This passage from 
SuJpieiuii Scvei’LLS (Chroiiicou, xxx. H. 


G) might appear of iDelf to be of slight 
authority, din;( tly ( outradicting, as it 
tloijs, the .‘‘tiilemeat of Josephus. But 
M. .lacoh lhauays 'a a remarkable 
disM*rtatioii (iilier die Chrouik dos 
Sulpicius Severus, Berlin, 18G1) lias 
vshown, 1.0 luy judgcURMit courlusivclv, 
that tlie.M; are, witli but sliglit luodili- 
i tuitions, tile words of 'racitus, from tlie 
lust portion of liis Ili.story. M. Bernays 
has clearly provel tliat 'I'acitus was one 
of the chief authorities used hy Suljii- 
cius. riierc arc several jia><sages in wliieh 
iie ad<»])ts ilie express words of Tacitus, 
still extant, almo;«,t without alteratu'U. 
Tlie .'ityle of tliis pas.sige, with tlie cx- 
leptioii «)f a few words, is very Taci- 
tus, a passage wliidi none luit 'l'a< ittis 
could write. For llio •‘iionnulii ’ Taci- 
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counsels had otherwise decreed, and the Temple of Jeru- 
salem was to be lor ever obliterated from the face of 
the earth. The whole of the first day after the fire 
began, the Jews from exhaustion and consternation 
remained entirely inactive. The next, they made a 
furious sally from the eastern gate against the guards 
who were posted in the outer court. The legionaries 
locked thtur shields togetlier and stood the brunt of the 
onset: but the Jews still came pouring forth in such 
overbearing niultitiules, tliat Titus himself was forced to 
charge at the head of some cavalry, and with dil'liculty 
drove tliem back into the Temple. 

It was the 10th of August, the day already darkened 
in the tlewish calendar by the destruction of the former 
Temple by the king of Babylon : that day was almost 
passed. Titus withdrew again into the Antonia, intend- 
ing the next morning to make a general assault. The 
(piiet summer evening came on ; the setting sun shone 
for the last time on the snow-white walls and glistening 
pinnacles of the Temple roof. Titus had retired to rest ; 
when suddenly a wild and terrible cry was heard, and a 
man rame rushing in, announcing tliat the Temple was 
on fire, yome of the besieged, notwithstanding their 
repulse in the morning, had sallied out to attai'k the 
men vvho w^ere busily employed in extinguishing the 
fires about the cloisters. Tlu? lioinaus not merely drove 
them back, but, eiiteriug the sacr-d scare with them, 

tiis wrote the names of t!io c-ouiisollors i ngaiiist Ix'lli, are quite in oharaeter 
wlio were for ineny ; fur ultra omnia j with 'Im itus. If tla-n tliis ])e a fair 
mortalia illusti ‘in/’ inter omnes mor- * coiu-hision, as I (lon!)t not il is. of M. 
tales nol»il(*m," ir “ illu>ti«,‘m.” He wrote, iJeinays, it. is a euri(Mis ilhislrntion 
too, “super^t .i»),” lather than “I'li- of the aaulatory tone tuwauls his I\o- 
gio.” The 1 ilf knowledge and half man patrons with wh;oh Josephus com 
ignoraiiee of 1 e lelalio's between the posed his liistoiy, 

Jews and Clnistia’i.'<, the bitter prejiulicc ! 
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forced their way to the door of tlie Temple. A soldier, 
without orders, mounting on the shoulders of one of his 
comrades, threw a blazing brand into a small gilded 
door on the north side of the chambers, in the outer 
building or porch. ^ Tlie flames sprang up at onc(\ The 
Jews uttered one simultaneous shriek, and grasped their 
swords with a furious determination of rc^venging and 
perishing in the ruins of tlie Temple. Titus ruslied 
down with the utmost speed : he shouted, he made 
signs to his soldiers to quench the fire : his voice was 
drowned, and his signs unnoticed, in the blind confu- 
sion. Tlie legionaries either could not or would not 
liear: tliey ruslied on, trampling each other down in 
their furious haste, or, stumbling over the crumbling 
ruins, perished with tlie enemy. J^ach exhortiMl the 
other, and ouch hurled his blazing brand into the inner 
part of the edifice, and then hiuried to his work of 
carnage. Idie unarmed and dofenceh\ss peojile were 
slain in tliousands ; they Jay ln'a])(‘d like sacrifice's, round 
the altar; the steps of the Temple ran with strtN'ims 
of blood, which washed down the l)odi(‘S tliat lay about. 

Titus found it impossible to clieidc the rage of the 
soldiery; he entered with his oflicers, and surveyed the 
interior of the sacred edifice. The splendour filled 
them with wonder ; and as the flames had not yet 
jienetrated to the Holy Place, he made a last effort to 
save it, and springing forth, again exhorttal th(‘. soldiers 
to stay the progress of the conflagration, d'he centu- 
rion Liberalis endeavoured to force obedience with his 
staff of office ; but evem respe(!t for the Emperor gave 
way to the furious animosity against the Jews, to tlie 
fierce excitement of battle, and to the insatiable hope of 


OvpiSi. It mj.y have l)cen, au'l i.s usually dcscvil^cil as a wiuvlow. 
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plunder. The soldiers saw every thing around them 
radiant with gold, which shone dazzlingly in the wild 
light of the flames ; they supposed that incalculable 
treasures were laid up in the sanctuary. A soldier, 
unpcrceived, thrust a lighted torch between the hinges 
of the door : the whole building was in flames in an 
instant. The blinding smoke and fire forced the 
officers to retreat, and the noble edifice was left to its 
fate.^ 

It was an appalling spectacle to the Eoman — what 
was it to the Jew? The Avhole summit of the hill 
which commanded the city blazed like a volcano. One 
after another the buildings fell in, witli a tremendous 
crash, and were swallowed up in the fiery abyss. The 
roofs of cedar were like sheets of flame : the gilded 
pinnacles shone like spikes of red light: the gate 
towers sent up tall columns of flame and smoke. The 
neighbouring hills WTre lighted up ; and dark groups 
of people were seen watcliing in horrible anxiety the 
progress of the destruction: the walls and heights of 
the upper city were crowded with faces, some pale with 
the agony of despair, others scowling unavailing ven- 
geance. The shouts of the Eoman soldiery as they ran 
to a id fro, and the howdings of the insurgents who were 
perisiiing in the flames, mingled with the roaring of 
the conflagration and the thundering sound of falling 
timbers. The echoes of the mountains replied or 
brought back the shrieks of the i^eople on the heights : 


* The curioiis reader may iind in back, embraced and kissed tlie walls 
Eisenmenger, Entdeckdes Juderthnm, and the pillars, wept, and said, * Alas 
i. 1 9, 20, some strange liabhinical for the peace of my House, of my Holy 
stories of the bitter so’-iow of God at of Holies!’ The angels in vain cii- 
tho destruction cif Ids Temple, “ When <leavoured to console the Almighty I T’ 
God departed from his Temple, he went j 

VOL, II, 2 B 
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all along the walls rcsoiinclcd screams and wailings: 
men who were expiring with famine, rallied their 
remaining strength to utter a cry of anguish and 
desolation. 

The slaughter within was even more dreadful than 
the spectacle from without. Men and women, old and 
young, insurgents and priests, those who fought and 
those who entreated mercy, were hewn down in indis- 
criminate carnage. The number of the slain exceeded 
that of the slayers. The legionaries had to clamber 
over heaps of dead to carry on the work of extermina- 
tion. John, at the head of some of his troops, cut his 
way through, first into the outer court of the Temple, 
afterwards into the npper city. Some of the pri(‘sts 
upon the roof wrenched off the gilded spikc's, with their 
sockets of lead, and used them as missiles against the 
Komans below. Afterwards they lied to a part of the 
wall, about fourteen ft‘et wide; they were summoned 
to surrender; but two of them, Mair, son of Belga, 
and Joseph, son of Dalai, plunged headlong into the 
flames. 

No part escaped the fury of the Romans. The trea- 
suries with all their wealth of money, jewels, and costly 
robes — the plunder which the Zealots had laid up — 
were totally destroyed. Nothing remained but a small 
part of the outer cloister, in which about 6000 unarmed 
and defenceless peo[)h?, with women and children, had 
taken refuge. These poor wretches, like multitudes of 
others, had been led up to the Temple by a false pro- 
phet, who liad proclaimed that God commanded all the 
Jews to go up to the Temple, where ho would display 
his Almighty power to save his people. The soldiers 
set fire to the building: every soul peu'ished. 

For during all this time false prophets, suborned by 
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the Zealots, had kept the people in a state of feverish 
excitement, as tliough the appointed Deliverer would 
still appear. They could not, indeed, hut remember 
the awful, the visible signs which had preceded the siege 
— the fiery sword, the armies fighting in the air ; the 
opening of the great gate, the fearful voice within the 
sanctuary, ‘‘Let us depart;*' the wild cry of Jesus, 
son of Ananus — Woe, woe to the city ! which he had con- 
tinued from the government of Albinus to the time of 
the siege, Avhen he suddenly stopped, shrieked out — Woe 
to myself ! and was struck dead by a stone. Yet the 
undying hopes of fierce fanaticism were kept alive by 
the still renewed prediction of that Great one, who 
would at this time arise out of Judma, and assume the 
dominion of the world. This prophecy tlie flattering 
Jose2)hus declared to be accomplished in the .Koman, 
Yespasian; but more patriotic interpreters still, to the 
last, expected to see it fulfilled in the person of the 
conquering IMessiah, who would reveal himself in the 
daikest hour, wither the Roman legions with one word, 
and then transfer the seat of empire from the Capitol 
to {Sion.y 

The ^>holc Roman army entered the sacred precincts, 
and pitched their standards among the smoking ruins; 
they olf. !'cd sacrifice for the victory, and with loud 
acclamations saluted Titus as Emperor. Their joy was 
not a little cnhaiu^ed by the value of the plunder they 
had obtained, which was so great that gold fell in 
Syria to half its former value. The few priests were 
still on the toj) of the walls to which they had escaped. 

y t 6 8e iirdpav dvTovs ixd\i(rra Kaipov ^k^Tuov air6 Trjs 

rdu TzSKeixov, ijv aiiTcau &p^€i tT}s diKovjxfvijs. B. J. 

d.p.(()lj3o\os, diiolws iu rois lepoTs ri. 5. 4. Compare 'I'acitus, Hist. V. 
tupr)jj.€t/os ypdp.fxao'iVj ws Kara rbv ! 13 ; and Suetoj;ius, Vosp. 4. 

2 B 2 
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A boy emaciated with hunger came down on a promise 
that his life should be spared. He immediately ran to 
drink, filled his vessel, and hurried away to his com- 
rades with such speed that the soldiers could not catch 
him. Five days afterwards the priests were starved into 
siUTendcr ; they entreated for their lives, but Titus 
answered, tliat the hour of mercy was past ; they were 
led to execution. 

Still the upper city held out; but Simon and John, 
disheartened by the capture of the Temple, demanded a 
conference. It was granted, and Titus, stationing him- 
self at the western verge of the hill, addressed them 
through an interpreter.* He offered to spare their lives 
on the condition of instant surrender. John and Simon 
demanded free egress with their wives and children, 
promising to evacuate the city, and depart into tlic 
wilderness. The terms were rejected, and Titus vowx'd 
the unsparing extermination of the whole people ; his 
troops liad immediate licence to plunder and burn 
Acra.*" The archives, the council house, the whole of 
Acra and Ophla, w'ere instantly set on fire. The insur- 
gents took possession of the palace, wiiere, from its 
strength, the people had laid up much of their wealth ; 
they drove the Komans back, and jnit to death 8100 of 
the 2 :)eople wiio had taken refuge there, and 2 >hindered 
all the treasures.^ Tliey took two Itoinan soldiers 

* This is the worst, most rhetorical, or from eoinpiilsion, had remained in 
and most unsuited to the occasion, of the city fa singular fact), with several 
all those speeches which Josephus, of the lieads of the people, now sur- 
fondly supposing no doubt that he is rendered: their lives were spared; 
following and iivalling Thucydides, they were sent prisoners io h’oinc, 
ascribes to the Empeior ; and all this, Titus no doubt anticipating the pride 
as he says, to be interpreted to the of his triumph. 

fierce warriors. Tins, of all the extravagant an«l 

• The sons and brothers of King incredible numbers in Josephus, seems 
Izates, who, whether of their free will the rnovt extravagant and incredible. 
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alive ; one they put to death, and dragged his body 
through the city ; the other, pretending to have some- 
thing to communicate to Simon, was led before him, 
but as he had nothing to say, he was made over to one 
Ardala, to bo put to death. He was led forth with his 
hands bound, and his eyes bandaged, to bo killed in 
sight of tlie Homans, but while the J ow was drawing his 
sword, the prisoner contrived to make his escaj^e. Titus, 
unwilling to punish him with deatli after he had thus 
escaped, but wishing to show tliat it was unworthy of a 
Homan soldier to be taken alive, had him stripped of his 
armour, and dismissed him with disgrace. The next day 
the Romans entirely cleared the lower city, and set the 
whole on fire. The insurgents, cooped up in the upper 
city, lay in ambush near the outlets, and slew every 
one who attempted to desert. Their great trust was in 
the subterranean passages, in which they hoped to lie 
hid. 

On the 20th of August, Cmsar at length raised his 
mounds against the steep cliffs of the upper city ; he 
had the greatest difficulty in .obtaining timber. But at 
last his works were ready in two places, one opposite 
the palace, the other near the Xystus. The Idumean 
chitrtains now endeavoured secretly to make their 
terms. . i itus reluctantly consented ; but the vigilant 
Simon detected the plot, threw the leaders into prison, 
and entrusted the defence of the walls to more trusty 
soldiers. Still the guards could not prevent desertion ; 
though many were killed, yet many escaped. The 
Homans, weary of the work of slaughter, spared the 
people, but sold all the rest as slaves ; though they bore 
but a low pi icts the market being glutted, and few 
purchasers found — 40,000 were thus spared, the number 
sold as slaves was incalculable. About ihe same time a 
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priest named Jesus, son of Thebutli, obtained his life on 
condition of surrendering some of the treasures of the 
Temple which ho had secured, two candlesticks, tables, 
goblets and vessels of pure gold, as well as the curtains 
and the robes of the High Priests. Another, who liad 
been one of the treasurers, showed a place wliere the 
vests and girdles of tlie priests were concealed, with a 
great quantity of purple and scarlet thread, and an 
immense store of cinnamon, cassia, and other spices. 

Eighteen days elapsed before the works were com- 
pleted ; on the 7th of September the engines were 
advanced to batter down the last bulwark of the be- 
sieged. Some did not await the conflict, but cr(‘pt 
down into the lower city ; others shrank into the subter- 
ranean passages; others, more manfully, endc^avoured to 
beat down the engineers. The Homans advanced in 
the pride of victory; the Jews were weary, famine- 
stricken, disheartened. A breach was speedily mad(', 
some of the tow’ors fell, the leaders did not display their 
customary valour and conduct ; they fled on all sides. 
Some who were accustomed to vaunt the most loudly, 
now stood pale, trembling, inactive ; others endeavoured 
to break through the Homan works and make their 
escape. Vague rumours were spread abroad that the 
whole western wall had fallen, that the Homans were in 
the city ; the men looked around for their wmnted lead- 
ers; they neither saw their active figures liurrying 
about in the thickest of the fray, nor lieard their voices 
exciting them to desperate resistance. Many threw 
themselves on the ground and bitterly lamented their 
fate. Even John and Simon, instead of remaining in 
their three impregnable to'wers, where nothing but 
famine could have reduced them, descended into the 
streets, and fled into the valley of Siloam. They then 
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inado an altemj)t to force their way through the wall ; 
hut their daring and strengtli seemed alike broken, they 
were repulsed by the guard, dispersed, and at length 
crept down into the subterranean vaults. The Homans 
ascended the wall with shouts of triumph at a victory 
so much beyond all hope, easy and bloodless ; they 
spread through the streets, slaying and burning as they 
went. Ill many houses where they expected rich plun- 
der, they found nothing but heaps of putrid bodies, 
whole families who had died of hunger ; they retreated 
from tlie loathsome sight and insufferable stench. But 
they were not moved to mercy towards the living; 
in some places the flames were actually retarded or 
cpienched with streams of blood ; night alone put an 
ond to the carnage. When 1’itus entered the city he 
gazed witli astonishment at the massy towers, and re- 
cognized the hand of God in a victory which had thus 
made him master of such fortresses without a struggle. 
Tile multitudes of prisoners who pined in the dungeons, 
Avliere tliey had been thrown by tlio insurgents, were 
ndc'asi^d. city was ordered to be razed, excepting 

tlie tlir< (.‘ lowers, wliich were lel’t as standing monuments 
of tlie victory. 

soldiers themselves wen^ weary of the work of 
slaiigliter, and orders were issued to ]ull only those who 
resisted, let tlie old and infirm, as unsaleable, were 
generally put to death. The rest were driven into a 
space of the Temple, called the Court of the Women. 
^Jdiere a selection was made ; tlie noted insurgents wxu’e 
jmt to death, excepting some of tlie tallest and most 
hiindsome, who were reserved to grace the triumph of 
dhtus. Of the rest, all above sevimteon years old were 
sent to Bgypt to work in the mines, or distributed 
among the province^ to be exliibitcd >3 gladiators in 
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the public theatres, and in combats against wild beasts. 
Twelve thousand died of hunger— part from want or 
neglect of supplies, part obstinately refusing food. 
During the whole siege the number killed was 1,100,000, 
that of prisoners 97,000. In fact, the population not of 
Jerusalem alone, but that of the adjacent districts — 
many who had taken refuge in the city, more who had 
assembled for the feast of unleavened bread — had been 
shut up by the sudden forniation of the siege. 

Yet the chief objects of their vengeance, tlio daunt- 
less Simon, son of Gioras, and John the Gisehalite, stiJl 
seemed to baffle all pursuit. The Homan soldiers pene- 
trated into the subterranean caverns : wherever they 
went, they found incalculable treasures and heaps of 
dead — some who had perished from hunger, others 
from their wounds, many by their own hands. The 
close air of tlio vaults reeked with the pestilential 
effluvia ; most recoiled from these pits of death ; the 
more rapacious went on, breathing death for the sake 
of plunder. At lengtli, reduced by famine, Jolin and 
his brethren came forth upon terms of surrender ; liis 
life was spared — a singular instance of lenity, if indeed 
his conduct had been so atrocious as it is described by 
his rival Josephus. He was condemned to perpetual 
imprisonment, and finally sent to Italy.'’ 

Many days after, towards the end of October, when 
Titus liad left the city, as some of tlie Homan soldiers 
were reposing amid the ruins of the Temple, they were 
surprised by the sudden apparition of a man in white 
raiment, and with a robe of purple,*^ who seemed to rise 

c B. J. vii. 2. 2. there was a subterranean (jonncjcion 

^ Kar* avrhu tJttoi/, iu between the upper city and the auli- 

(f rd Updu ?*/ 'jrpdffdev, iK yrjs ave- structures of the Tem]>le. 
ipdpTi. This may seem to imply that | 
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from the earth in silent and imposing dignity. At first 
they stood awcstriicli and motionless: at length they 
ventured to approach him; they encircled liim, and 
demanded his name. He answered, “ Simon, the son of 
Gioras ; call hither your general.” Terentius Eufus 
was speedily summoned, and to him the brave, though 
cruel, defender of Jerusalem surrendered himself. On 
the loss of the city, Simon had leaped down into one of 
the vaults, with a party of miners, hewers of stone, and 
iron workers. For some distance they had followed the 
natural windings of the cavern, and then attempted to 
dig their way out beyond the walls; but their pro- 
visions, however carefully husbanded, soon failed, and 
Simon determined on the bold measure of attempting 
to overawe the liomans by his sudden and spectral 
appearance. Nows of his capture was sent to Titus; 
he was ordered to be set apart for the imperial tri- 
umph. 

Thus fell, and for ever, the metropolis of the Jewish 
state. Other cities liave risen on the ruins of Jerusa- 
lem, and succeeded, as it were, to the inalienable in- 
heritance' of perpetual siege, oppression, and ruin. 
Jerusalem might almost seem to be a place under a 
pec liar curse: it has probably witnessed a iar greater* 
portion of human misery than any other spot upon the 
earth. 

Terentius Eufus, or Turnus Eufus, (as his name aj)- 
pears hi the Eabbinical traditions, ever coupled witli the 
most rancorous expressions of liatred, and confounded 
with the no loss obnoxious T. Annius Eufus, the gover- 
nor of Judiea in the time of Hadrian,) executed the work 
of desolation, of which ho was left in charge, with un- 
relenting severity. Of all the stately city — the popu- 
lous streets, the palaces of the Je^vish kings, the 
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fortresses of her warriors, the Temple of la^r God — not a 
ruin remained, except tlie tall towers of Pliasaelis, Jfari- 
amne, and Hi})pi(Tis, and part of the western wall, which 
was left as a defence for the Eoman camp. Titns 
having distributed praises and rewards to his army, and 
offered sacrifice to liis gods, liad departed. Wliercvcr 
he went, miserable gangs of captives were dragged 
along, to glut the eyes and ears of the conquerors by 
their sufferings in those horrible spectacles which arc 
the eternal disgrace of the Eoman character. At 
Ca 3 sarea Philippi, 2500 were slain in cold blood, either 
in combats with wild beasts, or fighting as bands of 
gladiators. This was in lionour of the birth-day of his 
brother Domitian — an appropriate celebration for such 
an event. Vespasian’s birth-day was also commemo- 
rated at Berytus with the same horiable festivities. 
One act of mercy alone, towards the Jewish i-ace, 
marked the journey of Titus. The inhabitants of Anti- 
och, incited by a Jewish aj)Ostate, Antioch ns. the son of 
the first man among the Jews in the city, laid cnudly 
persecuted his brethren. This apostate had aramsed his 
kindred of a design of setting fire to tlui whole city. 
For this many were burnt alive, and the whole com- 
munity threatened with destruction. An accidental 
fire happened afteiwvards to take place, which was 
again laid to the charge of the Jew^s. In short, the 
whole Grecian population w^as so exasperated against 
the Jew's, that they petitioned Titus for their expulsion 
from the city, or at least to cancel tlanr privih'gcs.*^ 
Titus at first gave no answ'er, but aft(navai‘ds, on his 
return from the Euphrates, ho refused tlnar dianauds in 
these affecting w’ords: “The country of the Jew's is 


«* B. J. vii. 5. J. 
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destroyed — thither they cannot return: it would be 
hard to allow them no home to which they can retreat 
— leave them in peace.” As he passed from Antioch to 
Alexandria, he surveyed the ruins of Jerusalem, and is 
said to have been touched with pity at the total desola- 
tion of that splendid city. For this work of havock, for 
the destruction of near a million and a half of human 
lives, and the reduction of above 100,000 to the most 
cruel servitude, Titus was considered as entitled to a 
splendid triumj)!!. If the numbers in Josephus may be 
depended on, the fearful catalogue of those who lost 
their lives or their liberty in this exterminating war, 
and its previous massacres, stands as follows :® 


® I have ventured to doubt the vast 
numbers (in this respect the discre- 
pancies in tlio sacred books are the 
most striking; and mo.^t inecoiu'iknible) 
in the earlier Je'visli history. Jose- 
phus, as if it were a strange habit in 
the people, instead of coiUinning, in 
iny jii<lgi'nu!ut, by his buuntUo.'^s extra- 
vagance, only strengthens the doubtful- 
ness of the whole. In one passage ho 
giave.'^ asserts that the smallest vil- 
lages inGc-j ’-e had 15,000 inhabitants | 
(B. J. iii. 3. besides a great number 
of cities, “n-jAeiS irvKvdiy of course witli 
liir larger populations. 

The only aoproach to statistics is 
the calculation from the number of 
lambs sacrificed at tho Passover, from 
which he would conclude that* three 
millions of persons attended at Jeru- 
salem during these festivals. ii. 

p. 218.) Though it cannot be as- 
serted that these persons were not all 
together in the capital, that some were | 
coming and going (for all, to keep | 


the law there, must have been present 
at least at the Great Day), yet we 
may fairly suppose that rn/iny found 
accommodation in the adjacent villages 
(as our Lord seems to have passed the 
nights at Bethany and on the Mount of 
Olives) ; and whoever has seen even a 
inolcni pilgrimage in the South will 
make fiiir allowance for the multitudes 
which, in such climates, sleep in the 
open air. Still, taking the cii'cuit 
of Jerusalem, I cannot conceive the 
possibility of crowding such numbers, 
even with the deductions suggested, 
within the walls. 

It is right, however, to add a passage 
from Strabo confirmatory of the great 
populousness of part of Galilee. Jamnia 
and the adjacent villages furnished a 
levy of 40,000 armed men. /cal 5); 
Kal ivduBprjcrey ovtos 6 rSiros, Scar* 
€/c nKrjcrioy Kwjxris To/x^'ems, /cal 
tS>v KUTOiKiuy rwy Kv/cAy rerrapas 
uvpidSas 6'ir\lCia6au Lib. xvi. p. 
759. 
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Before tjie War under Vespasian; 

At Jerusalem, killed by Florus .. 3,600 

At CiPsarea 20,000 

At Scythopolis 13,000 

At Ascalun 2,500 

At Btolemais 2,000 

At Aloxaiulria 50,000 

At Damascus 10,000 

At Joppa 8,400 

Upon tlie mountain Asamon .. .. 2,000 

Tlic battle near Ascalon 10,000 

The Ambuscades 8,000 

During tub War in Galilee and Judasa. 

At Japha 15,000 

On Gerizim 11,600 

At Jotapata 40,000 

At Joppa 4,200 

At '^rarichea 6,500 

At Garnala 9,000 

At Oiscliala 6,000 

In Tduma'a 10,000 

At Ocrasa 1,000 

Near the Jordan 15,000 


At Jerusalem 

After tue Fall of Jerusalem, 

At Machairus 1,700 

At Jardes 3,000 

At Masada 960 

In Gyrene 3,000 


Total killed 

Prisoners. 

In Gischala 2,200 

Near the Jordan 2,500 

At Jerusalem 97,000 


129,500 


118,300 

,100,000 


8,660 

1,356,460 


3bTAL PRISONERS 


101,700 
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The loss in many sldrmishes and battles, — tliat of 
Itabyrium, for instance, — is omitted, as we have not the 
numbers ; besides the immense \mste of life from mas- 
sacre, famine, and disease, inseparable from such a war, 
in almost every district. The number of prisoners is 
only given from two places besides Jerusalem. 

Nothing could equal the sjdendour of the triumph 
which Vespasian shared with his son Titus for their 
common victories. Besides the usual disjday of trea- 
sures, gold, silver, jewels, purple vests, the rarest wild 
beasts from all quarters of the globe, there w^ere extra- 
ordinary pageants, throe or four stories high, re2)resent- 
ing, to the admiration and delight of those civilized 
savages, all the horrors and miseries of Avar ; beautiful 
countries laid waste, armies slain, routed, led cajitive ; 
cities breached by military engines, stormed, destroyed 
with fire and sw^ord ; w^omen wniling ; houses over- 
thrown; tomjJes burning; and rivers of fire fiow'ing 
through regions no longer cultivated or peo2)lc(], biit 
blazing far away into the long and dreary distance. 
Among the spoils, the golden table, the seven-branched 
candlestick, and the book of the Law', from the IVmjJe 
of Jerusalem, were ecmsjucuous.* 

The triumph 2:)asscd on t(^ the Cajntol, and there 
paused hear that the glory of Borne was conij)leted 
by the insulting and cruel execution of the bravest 
general of the enemy. This distinction fell to the lot 
of Simon, the son of Gioras. He w as dragged along to 
a place near the Forum, with a halter round his neck, 
scourged as ho went, a,nd there jmt to denth.^ 

^ Was Pliny’s remarkable expression viii.) the common sentiment of the 
that Jerusalem was llie most famous times, or a skilful adulation of its oon- 
city in the East (“in qua fiiere llic- querors, Vespasian and Titus, his 
rosolymaj, longe clarissima ’iirbium patrons’ 

Orientis non Jud»aj modo,” 1. v. c. ® B. J, rii. ' . G. 
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The antiquary still endeavours to trace, among the 
defaced and mouldering reliefs of the arch raised to 
Titus, the Delight of human-kind,” . and which still 
stands in the Forum of Home, the representation of the 
spoils taken from the Temple of Jerusalem — the golden 
table and candlestick, the censers, the silver trumpets, 
and even the procession of captive Jews.^‘ 

On the subsequent fate of these de Spoliis Templi ; Gibbon, c. xli. ; 
spoils 3ompai”e a dissertation of Iceland, Le I’eaii, Bas Knipii e, viii. p. 200. 
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TERMINATIOIS OF THE WAR. 

Fall of Ilcrodioa — Macliairiis — Masada — Fate of Josephus — 
Agrippa — Kerciiice. 

It miglit liave been expected tliat all hopes of resistance, 
even among the most stiibboni of the Jews, would have 
been buiied under the ruins of the capital ; that after 
the fall of Jerusalem, with such dreadful misery and 
carnage, every town would at once have opened its 
gates, and laid itself at the mercy of the irresistible 
coiKpieror. Yet, when liiicilius Jiassus came to take 
the command of the Koman army, he found tliree 
strong fortresses still in arms — llerodion, Masada, and 
IMacluenis. Ihn'odion immediately capitulated ; but 
JMachaerus, beyond the Jordan, relying on its impreg- 
nable position, defied all the power of the enemy. 
M 'vclnerus stood on the summit of a lofty crag, sur- 
rouiuh'd on all sides by ravines of enormous depth, 
which could not easily be crossed, and could not possibly 
bo filled up. One of these ravines, on the western side, 
ran down, a distance of nearly eight miles, to the Dead 
Sea. Those to the north and the south were less deep), 
but not less impassable ; on the east the hollow was 175 
feet to the bottom, beyond whi(*h arose a mountain 
Avhieh faced Jlachaerus. The town had been built and 
strongly fortbied by Alexander Jaimjcus, as a check 
upon the Arabian fi’eebov^ters. It was a place of great 
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beauty, as well us strength, adorned with noble palaces, 
and amply supplied with reservoirs of water. Bassus 
determined to form the siege on the eastern side ; the 
garrison took possession of the citadel, and forced the 
strangers, who had taken refuge there from all quarters, 
to defend the lower town. Many fierce eonflicds took 
place under the walls ; the garrison sometimes surprising 
the enemy by the rapidity of their sallies ; sometimes, 
when the Eomans were prepared for tliem, being re- 
pulsed with great loss. "Jdiero happened to be a young 
man, named Eleazar, of remarkable activity and valour, 
who greatly distinguislied himself in tliese attarks, being 
always the first to cliarge and tlie last to retreat, oftcai 
by his single arm arresting the progress of the ejiemy, 
and allowing his routed comj)atriots time to make good 
their retreat. One day, after the batlhi was over, 
proudly confident in his prowess, and in the terror of 
Ids arms, ho remained alone witliout the gab‘S, care- 
lessly conversing with those on tin? wall. Jhifus, an 
Egyptian, serving in the Uoman army, a man of singular 
bodily strength, watched the opportunity, rush(‘d on 
him, and bore him olT, armour and all, to the .Koinan 
camp. Bassus ordorod the captive to be stri])ped and 
scourged in the siglit of the besi(‘ged. At the sufi’or- 
ings of their brave champion the whole city set up a 
wild wailing. Bassus, when he saw the (?ffect of his 
barbarous measure, ordered a (tross to be (uveted, as if 
for the execution of tie gmllant youth. Tlu' lamenta- 
tions in the city became more loud and g(‘neral. Elea- 
zaEs family was 2 >^>'verful and iiumerous. 'riirough 
their influence it was agreed to surrender the cifadel, 
on condition that Eleazar’s life should be s})ared. 'J1ie 
strangers in the lower town atteiiq)ted to cut their way 
through tie posts of tlie besiegers ; a few of the bravest 
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Micceotlc^d ; of tlioso who romained, 1700 porislied. The 
treaty with the garrison was honourably observed. 

Ihissiis proceeded to surround tlie forest of Jardes, 
wlicre a vast number of fugitives liad taken refuge : 
they attempted to break througli, but were repulsed, 
and 3000 put to tlie sword. During tlui course of these 
suc(*ess(‘s Jlassus died, and Flavius Silva assumed tlie 
(•(uumand in Talestino. Silva immediately inarched 
against JMasada, the only place which still held out.‘ 
IMasada was situated on the south-west(n*n side of the 
1 )ead Sea. Like the other hill fortresses of Palestine, 
it stood on a bigli rock, girt with precipitous chasms, 
the sides of which a goat could scarcely clamber. It 
was accessible only by two narrow and very diilicult 
])aths, from tie.* east and from th(‘ west. On the caist, tin* 
path, or ratlier a rocOvV stair, LmI u]) from the shore of 
tlie l)ea<l S('a, called tlie Ser[)(mt, from its winding and 
cinmitous course. It ran akmg th(‘ verge of fright- 
f.il precipices, which made the head giddy to look 
dewai ; it was necessary to climb step by step; if the 
ioo[ slipp(‘(l, inspint fh-atli was iic'vitalde. After wind- 
ing in this maniK'r nearly four milrs, this path opened 
oc a levid space, on which Masada, .-tood, in the iniilst 
of a, sn ill ami higlily cultivated plain of extraordinary 
heanty and Icrlility. Thii <*ity was girt with a wall, 
nearly a mih‘ in circuit; it was Iwenly-lwo ha*t higii, 
fourtceii hroail. and havl thirty-seven lofty towers. 
Dcsides tliis w':dl, 3lasa<la had a strong and magniti- 
c(*nt pala(‘c, w'ilh sixty lowa*rs, huilt hy lliu’od, on 
th(' western <*]ilV, ion* coniiectedi, liy an iindiugroniid 
way, with the citadM. The W’esteru ascent was com- 

• 'J'hort! is :m on^j'-aviiig in Tmili s Wuich givos trikirig inipiv^sion of its 
Ji'st'pluis fniMi a drawing of Miwvida, sombre giaiulenr ;' d >trengtii. 

von. 11 . 2 0 
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maiuled, in its narrowest part, by an impregnable 
tower. 

The city was amply supplied with exec'lleiit watei*, 
and with provisions of all kinds, wine, oil, vegetaldes, 
and dates. According to the stmiige account of Jose- 
phus, tlie air of iMasada was of su(‘h a tenijierature, tliat, 
although some of these fruits had been laid up for a 
liuiidred years, since the time of Herod, tliey were still 
Sv)und andfrt'sh. Tliere wia-e likt'wise armories sullieient 
to supply 10,000 men, with great stones of uii wrought 
iron, brass, and l(\id. In fact, iMasada had ]>een tlie 
fortri'ss which Herod the (O-eat had always IooIomI to, as 
a place of security, eith(*r in ease of f .)nn‘gn invasion, or 
the revolt of his own sul>Jee(s. d’he town was new as 
stiN.mglv maiiiK.'d as fortilied. J'dea/ar, the eommander, 
was a descendant of Judas the (hililean, and inherited 
tlie ])rinci]>les of his anc(\stor in tlicir sternest and nio.--t 
stubborn fanaticism. To } ield to a lbj‘(‘ign dominion, was 
to him and his z(‘alous associates tlie lieight of iinpmty ; 
dtadh was far preferable to a treacheions dereliclion (»f 
t]i(‘ sovca’eignty of (.!od. Th<‘y acti'd, to tin- end, up to 
their lofty tenets. 

Silva having blockaded tlcj town, so that none could 
make* their escape, seized a point of lock, ealle<l thi^ 
While Piv^montory, to the wc‘stwanl. There he erected 
his works, a mound, .‘»b() feet high, and above that a 
second bank of (aiormous stones; and at haigth h(‘ 
bnnigljt a battenbjg ram to bear upon tiu: walls. Alba’ 
long r<*sistanc<', a breach was made; but th<^ b(‘sieged 
had run iij) amdher wall within, of great tindKa’s laid 
paralhd with caieh other, in two separate rows, the intia-- 
veiiing s[>ae(* being tilled witli earth : this sort of double 
artili'-ial wall was lield together by transvi rse* la amsi 
and the moie violently it was battered, tlu? more solid 
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and compact it became, by tlie yielding of 'the earth. 
Silva ord(3red his men to throw lighted brands upon it : 
tlio timbers s[)eedily kindled, and the whole became a 
vast wall of fire. The north wind blew the flames into 
the faces of tlie besi('gers, and the Konians trembled for 
th(‘ir own works and engines. On a sudden the wind 
shiftcid to the south, the llanies burned inwards, and the 
whole fell down, a h.'‘ap of smouldering ashes. The 
Ihmians with<lr(‘w to their camp, to prepare for the 
attack on tlie next morning, and stationed strong and 
vigilant oiitjiosts to pn^vl‘nt tlie lliglit of the garrison. 
Ihit hh(‘azar was not a man (‘ither himself to attempt 
flight or to piaanit others to follow so dastardly a course. 
He assi'mblcd his followi'rs in tlie pala(!(.‘, and reminded 
th(‘m that th(‘ time was now come when they must vin- 
dicattJ to the utmost tlua'r lofty ])riueiples. God had 
evidfiitly abandoned his people; tlie fall of J(.*rusalem, 
tile ruin of th(^ d'l.anjde, t(H> sadly proved this. The 
suddmi ehang(‘ of tlie wind, on tlie day ludbre, distinctly 
aiin<»nn(*»'<l (liat t]i«‘y, too, \\(‘r(‘ (h'stu’fi^d by his protect- 
ing pro\ idriiee. Still it wa^bdti'r to fall into the hands 
of fJod than of the Itomaii; and he pro[)Osed that they 
sh uld srt the city on tin*, and [>erish togc'tluT, with 
their w.\(‘s un violated, tladr »diildreii \vt free from cap- 
tivity, on that nobl(‘ funeral 

llisimui gazeil on each otlu‘r in wonder. {!^ome were 
kindled at once witli his enthusiasm ; others thought of 
th(‘ir w iv(‘S and ehildnm, and tears were seen stealing 
slowly down their hardy clu'eks. Eleazar saw that they 
w'(‘i‘e wavering, and I .()k<‘ out ill a higher and more 
splendid strain. He s])oke of the immortality, the 
divinity oi‘ tlu> soul ; its joyful eseape from its iinprisoii- 
nuuit in its mortal tene.iieiit. He -ppi'aled to the 
exauiph* of the Indians, wlio bear life as a burthen, and 

2 c 2 
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cheerfully throw it offJ" l’crhiij)S with still greater effect 
he dwelt on the treatiiient of the coiK|uered by the 
Homans, the abuse of women, the shivery of children, 
the murderous scenes in the amidiitheatres. “ Let us 
die,” he ended, uiienslavxHl ; let us dc'part from life 
in freedom with our wives and children. This our 
law demands, this our Avives and children entreat ; 
God himself has drivxn us to this stern necessity,* 
this th(i Homans dread above all things, lest we should 
disappoint them of their victory. Let us deny tlumi 
tlie joy and trium}»h of sc'eing us subdued, aiul rather 
strike them with awe at our death, and with enforced 
admiration of our indomitable vah)ur.” 

lie was interrupted by the unanimous voice of the 
multitude, vying with (*ach other in (‘agcu’iu.'ss to bc'gin 
on the instant the work iif self-devotion. On their in- 
toxicated spirits no softer feedings had now tlie slightest 
elfcet. Tin y embra(*ed tlndr wives, they kissed their 
children even with tt'avs, and, at the moment, as though 


^ Miya fxkv ovv dvyarai ^pvxv | 
ad'uuTi avy0€0€!u.€ui]’ truiii yap avTrjs j 
vp^/avQV ai(TOayufj.€vov aopdru's avTo 
KiyoCaa, Ka'i OvTjTrjs cpvaioc'i nepai- 
Tipw TTpudyovaa rals Trpa^€(Tir, *Ou 
H^}v dw' €7rei5ai/ dnuAvOedTa ruO 
KaOeAKovroi auT^u ^dpovs tirl y^v 
Ka\ TrpO(TKp€/j.ajj.4t/uVj xwpov diroAdfiy 
rov oiKuoiff roTe 5'j /uaKapia^ tcrxvoa 
Kal TTavTaxfi^^v aKuAurov 
duydpL^u^, doparos pLivovaa rdis 
dvOpuirivois up-piamv, uxTTrep aurbs « 
6 ( 65 . 'J’iiis i-s ;i lip.i* th< uL;li ! 

one m:iy »lou/a, uiiclhcr it w.o ufUnxil ' 
by the iit-rce Sirariaii:> ; ii’ it was, tin y , 
wr-rv iu)}-l*.‘r iMlows tl' >ri r<‘- , 

tl'* in.* liut tiif .'peci h is s-i-lly 

• li. J. \li, i. 1 


jjiarri'.l ly its k-iii^^fh. i’ht.' it';.';; slis- 
wilii tho lu'iiau-^ is vciy pinions, 
I'iit vpry lanu', Aii'l wIm irj'urleil 
tlif s|K,*»-. ii ?f tin- ana nliiia t.» tiio His- 
tory all \v<*ia aii'l i'uniPil, f.\icj»t 

two oM woinoi ifi i livo cliiMivii wiiu 
Won* in t!it> pavpi n , l*i lv)\s . 

f Thr [■•■f.-n ni'p of i:iiu/ar to IIjo hi<lians, 
r»rn as aMiilwii as i( niusl ho lu Jcim pljiis, 

r< nMrk..if'!o. Orii; misfit almost suj'poM* 
U'.it. In- hviil road tlio I’llia. aval Oita. S«'»; 
iV ilkiiiV.-s iraiisiatioii, “ How can ilio man 
wlio t)oli»-vvili ttiat lliis thin;j; is iiii;onupti- 
\k<-, rtf-nhil, jm‘,\liaustibl'', ami wiltiotji 
hi/ih, think th,it hr ran rilhrr kill i( or 
l aii.'f: it to b'- kijlcd ?" (loinjiaio tip- wijolo 
jia-^ai^ ■ in Wiilvlris’s trarj>;l iti ai, p. .'!7. or Itio 
onjii!.il in S'-hli'j'i'l’ts Uhaga'. at eU.i, lifcLit) 
li. p. \i. 
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they had been the passive instriiinents of anotlicr’s will, 
they stabbed them to the heart. Not a man declined 
the mnrd(n-ous ofThte. ]>ut tluiy tlumj^lit that they 
should wrong the dead if they survived them many 
minutes. They liastily drew together their most valu- 
able effects, and, heaping tliem up, set tire to tliese 
sumptuous funeral pih^s. Then, t(‘n men having been 
chos(m by lot as the general executioners, the rest, one 
after another, still clasping the lifeless bodies of their 
wives and cliildren, held up their necks to the blow. 
The ten tlam cast lots ; nine f(‘ll by each other’s hands ; 
the last man, after he had care hilly searche<l wlK^thei 
there was any more work for him to do, seized a lighted 
brand, s(‘t tiro to the palac(‘, and so, with resolute and 
untlinchiiig hand, drove} the sword to his own heart. 

One old woman, anotlier female who was a relative of 
hdea/ar and distinguished for her learning, and fivo 
children, who had cn'pt into an underground cavern, 
W( r(‘ all that escaped ; ttOO ])erish(.‘d. The next morning 
t]u‘ Homans advanc(‘d to tlu} wall in close array and 
with the gn'atest rant ion. I’Ik'V lixed the scaling-lad- 
ders, mount(Ml the wall, and rii.died in. Not a human 
I ‘ing appt^ari'd ; all was solitude and silence, and the 
veslig 'S of lire all aroiiiul tilled tlinn with ast(mishment. 
Idu'V gav(' a shout as they were wont when tiny drove 
the batt(‘ring ram, as if tt) starth* the peoph‘ from their 
liiding-placos. TIk} two women and tlie five childnui came 
(Te(‘ping forth. The liomans would not believe their story, 
till, havii'.g partially extinguished the lire, they made 
their way into the ]i ihu*e, and, not without admiration, 
beheld this unexampled sjKndacle of self-devotion. 

^riius ti*rminat(Ml tin' final subjugation of Jiuhea. An 
edict of th(' Emperor set up all the lands to sale had 
been rocidved by iJassus. Vespasian did not pursue the 
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usual policy of the Ivoiuans^ in sliaring the couqueml 
territory among military colonists, lie reserved to tlie 
imperial treasury the ayIioIc pndits of the sale. Only 
800 veterans \Yero settled in JOmmaus, about seven miles 
and a half from Jerusalem. At tlie same time another 
edict was issued for tlie transfcu* of the annual ca|)itation 
tax of two drachms, paid by the Jews in every quarter 
of the world, for the support of the Tem})le worship, to 
the fund for r(‘building the Tenq>lo of Jupiter Oapitoli- 
iius, which, as ( ribbon observes, by a remarkable coin- 
cidence, had l)eeu consumed by the tiamcs of war about 
the same tinu^ with tlie Tmiqile of Jerusalem.” Thus 
the Holy Land was condemned to be portioiKnl out to 
strangers, and the contributions for the worslii[) of the 
God of Abraliam levi(.‘d for tin* maintenance of a heathen 
edifice. 

Yet, though entirely extinguislied in Judaea, tin; mn- 
bers of th<? war still burnt'd in mon‘ distant conntrie‘s. 
Some of the Assassins (tlie Si(‘arii) lied to Lgypt. and 
began to display tlan’r usual turbulenc(‘, ])utting to death 
many of the nior(‘ inllueiitial Jewish resi«Ieuts who ojh 
posed their srnlitious designs, and exciting the n.‘st to 
revolt. The Jcnys assembled in eouneil, and (bJei-miiKMl 
to put down tht'Sti (laiig(‘rous eueini(‘s to their jxxice, l>y 
seizing and (hdivering tliem up to tiu* Itomans. Six 
hundred were immediatidy apprehended ; a f(*w, who lied 
to the Thebais, we*re pursued a.nd captun'd. Hut the 
spirits of these men were still unsnixlued ; tin* most 
protracted and excruciating torments could not induce 
one of them, not even the tenderest boy, to nniouiu’e 
his Creed, or to own (kesar as Jiis Lord. On tin' news 
of this commotion, Vi‘s[)asian sent ord(‘rs that tla^emple 
of Onias in Iloiiopolis should be idosed. Lu|»ns, tlie 
Hrefect, obeyed the order, took away part of the troa- 
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siu\‘S^ and sliut up tlic temple. Tlio edict was executed 
with still great(‘r rigour by Paulinus, tlic succc's.sor of 
Lupus, who (.‘Utindy stripped the treasury, and iuad(} tlie 
way to the temple impassable. 

The last of tlieso ianati(\s, having previously endan- 
g(n-(Hl the ])eace of Cyreiuj, had almost involved in his 
own fate tlui fciw dislinguished Jews ^^ho had escaped 
th(i ruin of tlieir country. A certain turbulent weaver 
(d* (.Vnme, naiiKMl Jonathan, pretended to supernatural 
signs and visions, and led a multiliido of the lower 
ordiTs into the Desert. The chief Jc^ws denounced him 
to (>atullus, the governor of the Dtuifapolis. Troops of 
hnrso were sc*ut out, the d(‘lud(‘d multitude brought 
ba(*k, and the im[)ostor, after having long batlled their 
si‘arch, was appn'hended. J>(dbrc‘ the tribunal of the 
governor this man a<‘cused many of th(‘ chief Jews as 
accom])lic(^s in his plot. Catullus listeiu d with greedy 
<*ar to his charges, and even sugg(‘ste‘d the names of 
those whom he was anxious to convict. On the evidence 
ot* Jonathan and a. lew of his comradi's, a man named 
Alrxaiuhn*, and fltnvmicc his wif who had beam on bad 
t(‘rirtS with f^dullus, were seized and })ut to death. 
Jiin*e thousaml m<a*(‘ sharod tlanrfate; their property 
was (vmliscated to the imperial tnaisiiry. Jonathan 
went still fartlnu*; he (hmounced, as the secret insti- 
gators of his revolt, sonn? of the Jews of tlu' highest 
rank who n‘sid(‘d in Komo — among the rest, Josephus 
the historian.^ 

Catullus came io Komo with his witnesses. Vesjiasian 
ordered a strict ir.vcstigation, the event of which was 
the ('xcul}>ation of the accused, and the condeinnation of 
Jonathan, who’was first scourged and then burnt alive. 


^ Josij.h. B. J., Tii. cap. ult. 
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Catullus escaped aiiiuiad version ; hut Jose})Iius, wlio 
spares no opportunity of recouutin*:^ the judgements of 
Providence on liis own personal enemies, gives a friglit- 
I'ul picture of liis end. Jle was seized witli a dread! ul 
malady of body and mind. Packed with remorse of con- 
science, lie would rave, and scream out that ho was 
environed by the ghosts of those wliom he liad mur- 
dered. He would then leap out of bed, and writhe and 
roll on the ground, as tliough on the rack, or burning 
alive in the tlaines. At length his entrails fell out, and 
death put an end to his agonies. 

Tli(n-(i were sevt'ral jiersons who (\scaped from the ge- 
neral wreck of tludr couniry, whose fate may excit(i some 
int(n’est. Josephus, the historian, after his surrender, 
married a captive in f ^Tsarea ; but in olxMlience, it may 
be supposi'd, to the law which |)rohibit<‘d such maiTiag<.'S 
to a man of pri(‘stly liia*, he, discanled ]\ei‘, an<l mar- 
ried again in Alexandria. W(‘ have seen tliat he was 
javseiit during the wliole sirge, (Mideavouring to pf*r- 
snade his conntrynnai to capitnlat«‘. AVliellaa’ lie seri- 
ously coiisidiU’rd rcsistiuua^ im[)os<ifde, or, as h ‘ jircteiids, 
recognizing the hand of (loil, ;ind the accom]dislumMit 
of the prophc’cic's, in the ruin of his (Munitry, (‘stecaned it 
impious iis wrll as v;iin; whether IcMViis actiuited by th(‘ 
baser motive (;f self-iiitere.st, or the luon* g<‘n(.‘rous desire 
of being of service to bis mis<*nible countrymen, ho 
was by no means Indd in the siinui estimation by the, 
PoiJiiin army iis by Titus. They thought a traitor to 
bis country might be a traitor to them ; and they were 
apt to lay all their losses to his chjtrg(‘, as if In^ ke[>t np 
secret intellig(*nco witli tlie bcsic'gcd. On tin; (ai[)tnre 
of tlie city, d’itus otfered liim any boon he would request. 
He ehoso tin; .s;e red bo<»ks, and tin; lives of Jiis brotInT 
and tifty .rhaids. Ho was afterwards permitted to 
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select 190 of liis friends and relatives, from tlie multi- 
tudes wlio were shut up in tlie Temple to bo sold for 
slaves. A little after, near 1'ekoa, he saw a number of 
persons writhing in the agonies of crucilixion, among 
the r( 3 st three of his intimate associates, lie rode olf 
with all spcMMl to entreat their pardon. It was granted ; 
but two of them ex[)ired as they were being taken down 
from tlie cross, the third survived. The estatii of Jose- 
phus lying Mnthin tlie lionian oncamjunent, Titus as- 
signcMl him other lands in lieu of it. Vespasian also 
conferred on him a considerable jiroperty in land. Jose- 
])hus liv(‘d afterwards in Koine, in high favour witli 
Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian. I’he lattiu’ punished 
cc.Ttain Jinvs, and an minueh, tlici tutor of his son, who 
iiad falsely aeiaised him; c‘X(‘nipt(*d his estate from tri- 
bute, and advan(‘ed him to high honour. Ho was a great 
favouritt^ with the Kmpress Domitia. He took the 
nann' of Flavius, as a diijumdant on the Imjau’ial family. 

Hyhis Ah*xaiidriaii wife ,losephus had three sons: 
0 M(' Old}', Hyrcamis, lived to maturity. Dissatistied with 
his wife’s <*ondi]et, he divorced her likiwvise, and married 
a Cretan w\>man, from a J(‘wish family, of the tirst rank 
auv' opnhau'o in thi‘ islaml. and of admirable virtue. 

At ii me, rlosejihus lirst wrote the History of the 
Jewisli Whr, in the Syro-Chaldaic language, for the use 
of ids owm coiintryimai in the Fast, particularly those- 
Ix^yond the Hnphrates.’'^ lb' afterwards translated the 
work into Creek, for the iMmefit of the Weste.rn Jews 
and (d‘ tlie liomans. Hoth king Agrijipa and Titus 
bore testimony to its c'*curacy. Jdie latter ordered it 
to bo placi'd in tiu' public library, and signed it with 
his own hand, as an authentic memorial of the times. 


Whiston a.ssjL;us the Jowish Win to about A.C, 75 j the Anthniitic^ to 93, 
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Many years afterwards, about A.c. 93, lie publisbed liis 
great work on the Antiquities of tlu^ Jews, of wliieli tbe 
main objeet was to raise bis nation in tlie estiiuation of 
tlie Eoman Avorld, and to confute certain caluiiinious 
accounts of tlunr early history, which iii(*reased the 
liatred and contempt in which tliey were ludd. AVitli 
tlie same view he Avrote an answer to Apion, a (*ele- 
brated grammarian of Abexandria, Avho had gi\a‘n (*ur- 
rency to many of tlie aiua'mit fictiims of Egv|)tian 
tradition conein-ning tlie Jews, lie liki'wise publisla'd 
his OAvn Lif(\ in answer to the statements of bis old 
antagonist, Justus of d'ib(‘i-ias, Avbo had smit forth a 
history of tbe Avar, Avrittiui in tlreidv Avith cousi(b*ra])]o 
elegance, AVlien la.' died is nnc(*rlain: bistory ]f)s<'s 
sight of him in bis odili or oTtli y(‘ar." 

Tlie last of tbe royal houst- of Herod, Avho ru](‘d 
in ralestimx king Agrippa., among tli(‘ luxuries of ilu' 
Jioman ca])ital, wbru-e h<‘ gma-rally ro<i(b‘<l, forgot tlu' 
cabiiuitii'S of his (‘oiintrv, and the ruin of bis [)<‘o[)Ie. 
lie (lied, as he had livisl, tli(‘ iunnbb' and eonumtod 
A’assal of Jiome. Jb‘ liad nMauvod the lionours oi* ihi‘ 
pra .‘torsi lip, and an accession of territory, Irom Vespasian. 
In him tlu.* line of the Jdumean sovereigns \vas extinct. 

Ilis sister, J>(‘rcnico, liad inairly a((aFn<‘d a loftier 


" Tho vi'*w tikt-n Vy later Jewi h 
writers rif the clj.irncter of J«w-j.1iih 
rind of hi-; History is tiius expre.'>ed l-y 
Jost : — 

“ Hie Kri(';:';4<''-'»'hi* lite, Iiih-hst inio-k- 
wiirdi^ in ihrer Arte-rziihlf der cit* !.*, 
f':i;vnnutzi:;e und verriitheri.M'hc J.- 
se| h, oft die That.'- irhen eiitdolhud, 
nut M-hro derhafter Kiilte : narh ihin 
wind diV freihtdt'-liei • nderi ( i'enos.'7<*n nnr 
V'eroix-' her ind I.’iiul/er, d«'rcr r»d-«T- j 
vvjiidui! .; und gr.iussigc ilehandliing J 


I <'1* ill b»-lia;j;ru lii-r (Icim-^s : Sundfii- 

hihiirs niit sieiitlirhrii Ih ifall M'liil I. it, 
Kr hat init .M'iiini iilu ignis uii. diiit/,- 
haren (o-m }ii< }if;-:w('rk»Ti sidi oiti 

; Uraiidiii ilil a'itgf lru» kt .fn- 
d' lifht'm, j. d l.o. 

I <ann"t ijuite assent to th<M-''Mtii‘.ss, 
tli<iiigh J*;'* ‘[ill ns t<M) rdb ri writi’s lihe a 
rln-t*'riciaii- --('01 tainly not to his t,ikiiv.r 
d'-ligiit in tin* sulfn ings (d' liis n.untry' 
tnen. 
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(lostiny. Slio was roecivcd witli the liighe.st honours at 
the imj-xirial court, where lier l)eauty and attractions, 
notwithstanding that she liad be(*n twice niarri(.*d, and 
liad no groat character for virtue, so inilaincd the lieir 
of tlio empire and the concpieror of Judaia, Titus, that 
Ivoiuo trembled lest a Jewish mistress sliould sit on th(i 
imperial throne.^' The public dissatisfactioii was so 
loud and unambiguous, that Titus was constrained to 
dismis.s ln'i*. Slie returned afterwards to l!ome, but 
nevta* regained her former favour. Tlie tiling of her 
death, as well as that of her brother, is uncertain. 


Tlio l^omnn satirist, Juvenal, lias 
irivf'u (‘urroiify lu ;i vrjH i t <i{’ ;i scan- 
J:iIuUS OnnilrNioil \sitli luT 

“ I it'iodf' adaiiias iiotis>iiruis, ct Ik'n?- 
iiict s 

111 t’.i( tiw ]ir<'li"si<ir ; Imiii' 'V 'lit (Mini 

Kiiii.ii'iis in. <1 .lit Ininc Aiirij.p.i m>- 
roii.’'— SiiUr. vi. Uiti. 


’’ “ J^-o|)ton[ne insiiinein roginre lie- 
ivnicos ainonMii cui cfitim nnptias pol- 
ii(;iiiis fcnOiatuv. I’cii nicoin statim ab 
urbe (limisit iuvitus iuvitain.'’ — Suet, 
in Til. vii. Cnmiiare Dinn Ca-sius. 
j Aiuvlitis Vic{(.r in Lis Kjiitoiiie tivIJs 
I t'urther i'Mudii. 


fe ' 
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BOOK XVIIL 

BAKCOCIIAB. 

Charnctor of the cn?ining History — Ko-cstaMishment of Jewish 
(.Vniiiiiinifics — Origin aiul (irowth of Kahhinisin — History 
to the Time of 'I'rajati — Insurrections in Ivjypt, (’yreiie., 
Cyprus, ^Mesopotamia, ralestinc — Uabhi Akil>a — Ihircochah — 
Fall of Father. 

The p()liti(‘al existence of the Jewish nation was anni- 
hilatt.al; it was never airain rocognised as eno of tli(‘ 
states or kint^doins of tlie world. JiKhea Avas sentencetl 
to bo portioneil ont to strani^ers — tlu' eajutal was di'- 
stroyed — the TcanphMhaiiolished — tin* royal lions(‘ alniost 
cxtiiirt — the Iliu'li-priost hood buried under the ruins of 
tlu/reinple. (3nr liistory lias lost, as it W(‘n‘, its (aaitro 
of unity ; wo have to trace a (h'spiscal and obscure race 
in tilniost eveay tvi^ioii of tlu^ world ; and connect, as 
we can, tlie loos(3 and scattered d(‘fails of tJieir story. 
Wo are called back, indeed, for a sliort tiiini to l?ales- 
tino, to relat(3 newsceinvs of revolt, ruin,{nid persecution. 
We behold the bnaiiation of two separate spiritual states, 
under the authority of which the whole nation s(‘eins to 
ranc'o itself in willinij^ ob<*<lience. But in !at(‘r j)eriods 
we must wand(?r over tlui whole fatM^ of tln^ habitabh* 
globe to gather the s(*anty traditions which mark the 
existence of the J(3wish people among the dilforeiit 
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states of Asia, Africa, and Europe — where, refusing 
to mingle their blood with any other race of man- 
kind, tliey dwell in their distinct families and conniiimi- 
ties, and still maiiitaiji, though sometimes long and 
utterly unconnected with each otlier, the principle of 
national unity. Jews in the indelible features of the 
•countenance, in mental character, in customs, usages, 
and laws, in language and literature, above all, in 
religion; in the recollections of the past, and in the 
hopes of the future ; with ready pliancy they accommo- 
date tlieinselves to (‘very soil, every climate, every gra- 
datiem of manners and civilization, every form of go- 
vernment; with iuihixihlc pertinacity they practise their 
aimient usag(*s, circumcision, abstin(.*n('(.5 from unclean 
meats, (‘ating no animal food which lias not been killed 
by a Jew ; rarely intermarry, except among each otlier ; 
observe the fasts and festivals of their church; and 
assembh*, wheriwer they aie numerous enough, or dare 
to do S(.>, in their synagogms for public worship. Deni- 
zens every where, rarely citiz(‘ns; eV(‘n in the countries 
in which tln‘y haw,* beim the long: si and most lirmly 
(\stabli.shcd, they a[»pear, to a eertain dt.‘gi*ee, strangers 
(ir sojourners ; tlu‘y dwt'll apart, thoiigli mingling with 
their lUMghboiirs in many of the affairs of lih*. Yvv 
common purposes they adopt llu* irmgnage of tlie eoiui- 
try th(.*y inhabit; hut tin* Jb*hrew ivniains the national 
tongue, in ^^hieh theii- holy books ai’t* read, and their 
religions services eonducted — it is tlieir literary and 
8a(*r(,Hl language, as Latin was that of the Christian 
ehnreh in tlu^ dark ages 

Th(i history of the niod(U-ii Jews may be coinpre- 
iieiided under thn'c heads; Jst, Their lit(‘ratiin‘, which, 
in fact, is nearly the same with that of their law and 
their religion, the great uaiss tf their writings being 
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entirely devoted to those subjects : 2. Their persecu- 

tions : 3. Their industry and their wealth, in general 
the fatal causes of those persecutions. With regard 
to the first point, it would not be consistent with the 
popular character of our work to enter into it, further 
than as it lias infiuenced the character and circum- 
stances of the nation. The second will bo too often 
forced upon our notice : at one period the history of the 
J ews is written, as it were, in their blood ; they show 
no signs of life but in their cries of agony ; they only 
appear in the annals of the world to be oppressed, rob- 
bed, tortured, massacred. Yet still, pati(*nt and in- 
defatigable, tliey pursue, under every disadvantage, the 
steady course of industry. \Mierever th(‘y have been 
allowed to dwell unmolested, or still more, in honour 
and respect, they have added largcdy to the stock of 
national wealth, cultivation, and comfort. Where, as 
has been more usually the case, tiny have been bandv 
tolerated, wliere tlu‘y havo been consid(Uvd, in jmblic 
estimation, the basest of the base, the very outejists 
and refuse of manhind, they hav(? gone on accumulating 
those treasures which they dared not betray or enjoy. 
In the most barbarous periods they kept up the only 
traffic and ccunmunieation which subsisted betWfMUi dis- 
tant countries; like hardy and adventurous inimu's, 
they were always at work under tlui surface of soci(‘tv, 
slowly winning their way to o[>uh‘nce. IVn-petually 
plundered, yid always wcuilthy ; massacred bv thou- 


* I liavft nitht.T fli*; view 

Ilf the* Jitt.Tatiiix* ; Iidw- 

eV'T, nvoiiliu.; a l.'aneii of 

the liarn- 'i of writers unknown hi*yon*l 
the s|>hei<‘ of Ju-l iisin, iiri'l <lwelling 
ent' ely on those who have ex- 
eid.^eu m influence beyoini that cirdc. 


, Tlifi of Je w i.'.ii writers must he 
son-ht ill tlio linxftnts, in liaitolocci, 
in De lio^si, anil ntljer writers, among 
wliiiin I wouM name especially the 
Ks.siiys of M. Monk Mkiris, 18o9) 
as the latest and among the most 
learned. 
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sands, yet springing up again from their undying stock ; 
the Jews appear at all times, and in all regions. Their 
perpetuity, their national imiiiortality, is at once the 
most curious problem to the political inquirer ; to the 
religious man a subject of profound and awful admi- 
ration. 

It was not long after tlie dissolution of tlie Jewish 
state tliat it revived again in appearance, under the 
form of two separate communities, mostly independent 
uj)on eacli other : one under a sovereignty purely spiri- 
tual ; the oth(U‘ partly ttmiporal and partly spiritual 
— but ea(*h comprehending all tlie Jewish families in 
the two great divisions of the world. At the head of 
tlic Jews on this side of the Euphrates appeared the 
ratriareh of the West; the chief of the Jlesopotamian 
community assumed the striking but more temporal 
title of lx(\^ch-(ilutha, or rrinee of the Captivity. The 
origin of both tln'se dignities, especially of the Western 
jiatriarchate, is involved in much obscurity. It iniglit 
liave be(‘n exqx'ctiMl that, from the character of the 
great war with lu)ine, the people, as well as the state of 
the Jews, would have fallen into utter dissolution, or, at 
lea>', V(*rge(l rapidly towards total extermination, lle- 
sid(‘s tie h)ss of nearly a million and a half of lives 
during the war, the mark(ds of the Homan empire wxtc 
glutted with Jewish slaves. Tlie amphitheatres were 
crowded with tli(‘se mism-ahlo people, who wore forced 
to slay (audi (dher, not singly, but in troops ; or tell in 
rajnd sue(*ession, glad to es(‘apo the tyranny of their 
masters by tin? moro expeditious cruelty of the wild 
beast. And in the unwholesome mines hundreds were 
doomed to toil for that wcultli which was not to bo 
their own. Yet still this ine:^haustible race revived 
before long to ofler new candidates for its inalienable 
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inheritance of detestation and misery. Of the state of Pa- 
lestine, indeed, immediately after the war, we liave little 
accurate information. It is uncertain how far tlie enor- 
mous loss of life, and the numbers carried into captivity, 
drained the country of the Jewish population ; or liow 
far the rescript of Vespasian, which offered the whole 
landed property of the province for sale, introduced a 
foreign race into the possession of tlic soil. The im- 
mense numbers engaged in the rebellion during the 
reign of Hadrian imply, citlier that the country was 
not nearly exliausted, or that the reproduction in tliis 
still fertile region was extremely rit[)id. In fact, it 
must be remembered, that whatever havock was made 
by the sword of the conqueror, by distress, by famine ; 
whatever the consumption of human life in the amphi- 
theatre and tlie slave market, yet the ravage of the war 
was, after all, by no moans universal in the province. 
Galil(‘e, Jinhea, and great part of Idunnea, were wasted, 
and, prol)ably, much depopulated ; but, excepting a few 
towns which made rcsistanc(', the populous regions and 
wealthy cities beyond the Jordan escaped tlui (hwasta- 
tion. The dominions of king Agrippa were, fo^ the most 
pai*t, respeeted. {Samaria submitted without resistaiKN', 
as did most of tlie cities on the sea-coast. Alaiiy of the 
rich and influential persons fell off from tlieir more obsti- 
nate countrymen at the beginning or during the course 
of the war, wer(i favourably rec'cived, and dismissed in 
safely by Titus.’’ 


^ “ Xoch U'Staiulf'ii iibenill irn Uoi- 
ch^, unci selbst in I*a]}'i.''tina 
Wftlcbc nin KainpIJ; sich nic-hf. 

Iii:t liattc-n, roiriif. h-gfsiiintf, I 

kcm *n Or’^nd ziir <Iar- j 

be ten, • ier solclu?, dercu ki j 


Manuor ilin*. Kiilmhoit gc-liiisst hatt»'n ; 
ncM'h Mie-hon iin Srluitz dor Comer 
.UiviHior, \v«'l< he fjfih/eifig 
warm, und d»*rn*n Krhal- 
tung ill re I>esit/,en zitges:igt worden ; 
iKxili wareii stillc newohiier iibngj 
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According to Jewish tradition, the Sanhedrin escaped 
the general wreck. Before the formation of the siege, 
it had followed Gamaliel, its Nasi, or Prince, to Jabne 
(Jainnia).^ Simeon, the son and successor of Gamaliel, 
had gone up to the Passover ; ho was put to death. Eab- 
ban Jochanan ben Zaecai, after liaving laboured in vain 
to persuade the people to peace, made his escape to the 
camp of ^.ritus, and afterwards became Nasi at Jamnia. 
It was Babban Jochanan who, on the awful night when 
tlie great eastern gate of the Temple flew open of its 
own accord, quoted the ominous words of the prophet 
Zechariah — “ Open thy doors, 0 Lebanon, that the fi 7 *e 
may derour thy cedars.^' He escaiied the fury of the 
Zealots by being laid out on a bier as dead, and carried 
f.)rth by bis scholars, 11. Joshua, and R. Eliezar. 
Jochanan is famous in Jewish tradition : he is the first 
of the elder Innaiin. Of the various anecdotes and 
sayings attributed to him, this appears to me the most 
striking: — His sou died ; he was inconsolable. His five 
famous scholars met to comfort him ; four of them 
urged the examples of Adam, of Job, of Aaron, of 
David, who had suffered tlie same affliction. “How 
can tlio suflerings of others alJ<eviate my sorrow?^’ 


Nve]<*he nncli Ki>tickun;j; di-s Aufstamlos 
keineii Aig’.vohn rinflosstfii. Dlt 1»6- 
incr war virl zu .stolz, uin stin<* iJache 
writer anszu'k'liiii’n, iiml die Kluglirit 
fordortc Schcmiii;^' (irrrr, wtdehr dmrii 
Bestellung d«s l'.od!’ns uiid niidrre 
friedlicho Ik'scldirti^ungi n den Crirhe 
JJoch Abgaboii cintiag'ii koiintcn. A'on 
den obncliiu dim Krirgc abgenoigten 
Gelehrti'n war rher oiiic Brsdiwicliti- 
gung der OrmiiMicr z\\ crwarirn. I>i<' 
Beligion lebte wirdiT aut'.” dost. Jii- 
deuthuni, ii. 4. (I'ublisli»*d since the 
VOL. II. 


first editions of this work.) 

* I am inclined to think that the 
jH.‘rniission granted, according to tlie 
Ikibhins, by Titus, to the Sanhedrin, 
to depart to .Tainnifi, Jabne, or J.ifne, 
is another version of the account in 
Joseplius, of the eminent pei si»ns who 
were courteously received by Titus, 
sent to Oop/ini, and aUerwards re- 
c-illeil, for a short time, to try their 
inllueiice, wifli Josephus, in persuading 
the besieged to surrernkr. 

2 D 
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The fifth said — ‘‘A man had a precious jewel entrusted 
to his care. He was troubled by the thought, ‘ How 
can I render up this treasure uninjured ? ’ Thou art in 
the same case — thou hast had the happiness to restore 
thy well-trained son uncorrupt to tlie Giver.” — My 
son,” he said, “thou hast truly comforted me.” Jocha- 
nau’s dying words were — “Fear God even as ye fear 
men.” His disciples seemed astonished. Ho added — 
“ He who would commit a sin, first looks round to disco- 
ver whetlier any man sees him ; so take yo heed that 
God’s all-seeing eye see not the sinful thought in your 
heart.” There is another account of his last words. 
His disciples addressed him — “ Why weopest tlioii, thou 
Light of Israel ? ” — “ If they were about to lead me 
before a king of flesh and blood, who to-day is and to- 
morrow is in the grave; if he were wroth with me, 
his wrath were not eternal; if he should put me in 
chains, his chains were not eternal ; if he should put me 
to death, that death would not be eternal ; I might 
appease him with words or bribe him with gifts, lint 
now they are about to lead me before the King of kings, 
the Lord Ble.ssed for ever, who lives and remains in 
saecula et soecula saeculorum. If he is wroth w ith me, his 
wrath is eternal ; if he casta me into chains, liis chains 
are eternal ; if he puts me to death, it is eternal death ; 
him no words can appca.sc, no gifts soften. And fur- 
ther, there are two ways — one to hell, one to I\irad ise ; 
and I know not which way they wdll lead me. Is there 
not cause for tears ?” ^ Gamaliel, the son of Simeon, 
likewise escaped the fate of his father, slain during the 


^ Liglitfoot, in the spirit of his time in the hour of death ! " Light foot, Aca- 
and opinions, sjiy 8 insultingly, “Oh the demi® Jafnenais Histori® Fragm. 
wretched and failing faith of a Pharisee Works. 8vo. Edit, Pitman, i. 446. 
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siege. With the permission of Titus, he followed Jocha- 
nan to Jamnia, and afterwards succeeded him in the 
presidency.® 


® The Sanhedrin, the liiibbins say, 
had ten flittings.' From Gazith (the 
chamber in the Temple) to Khanoth 
(the Tabernne, or shops, in the outer 
court) — from Khanoth to Jerusalem — 
from Jerusalem to Jabnefh — from 
Jabncth to Osha — from Oslia to Sheph- 
araam — from Shepharaara to Ceth- 
shaaraim — from Bidhshaaraim to Scp- 
phoris— from Sopphoris to Tiberiius. 
Its Nasi, or Presidents, on the sjime 
authority, were as follows 

Kzia. 

iSimon the Just. 

Autigtmua of Socho (the master of 
Sado<;). 

Jo8<*ph ben Joezor, Presi<b‘ut. Jo- 
seph l»en Jochanan, V’^iee-Presi- 
dent.* 

Joshua ben Perachiah — pei*seculed 
by Alexander Janneus; tied to 
Alexandria * 

Judah ben Tabbai, P. Simon bon 
Shetaeh,V.P. — aecording to Light- i 

I >st, dndcnthiini, ii. 16, et | 

s wrU-a thus; •• W*‘nn dalior l>e- j 

richtet wlnl. itis Synedrion natdi vcr- 
Bcliledenen Often p wainli rt soi. so hat man , 
nicht, eincn fortwUhrcnd g<s«-t/.sobondon j 
Kdrpor 7.11 d *nk< n, der bloss dom Oi t ko- 1 
wcchs«‘lt lull' •, sondirn ('iiuMi nacli Unlor- j 
brechungen whder nou zusanimon-getre- 
tenen.” ii. 87. 

3 Lightfoot, Fall of Jeriisalem, Sec- 
tion Iv. 

* On Joshua Ixai I’eraddah—Jost, Isra- 
ellter, ili. p. 79, &c. On Simon ben She- 
tuch, p. S9. 

* Compare Jost, 0 cm l.ii bto. ili. 91, for the 
whole story, iind the “Anhang" to the 
passage. It is worth ob.scrvlng that thoufrU 
Jost has complaliuHl that tbc printing in 
Llgbtfoot’s works, especially of the 'Jhnl- 
daic, is very incorrect, yet bo fully appre- 


foot, many eminent actions were 
performed by them they hanged 
eighty witches in one day.^ 

Sheraaiah, P. Abtalion, V. P. — de- 
scended from Sennacherib ! — their 
mothers of Jewish blood. Pro- 
bably the Sameas and Pollio of’ 
Josephus. 

Hillel, P. Shammai, V. P. — Hillel 
wjis a second Closes : at forty 
years old he came up to Jerusalem ; 
forty years he studied the law ; 
forty years he was president.® 

Simeon, son of Hillel — supposed by 
some the Simeon who took our 
Siiviour in his arms ; but there is 
considerable chronological difir- 
culty. 

Gamaliel, son of Simeon, (the teacher 
of St. Paul,) — with him the ho- 
nour of the law failed, purity and 
Pharisjusra died.7 

Simeon, his sou — slain .at Jerusiilem.* 
Jochanan 

dato.-4 (he profound erudition of our great 
■J’iilmiidlst. “ Di r golchrte Englander In 
seine Siinunlung die in Hlnslcbt der Ge- 
Icbrsamkeit die Bewunderung der Nach- 
wolt verdlent.” Anlumg, lit. p. 167. 

6 The school of Hillel and the school of 
Sbamiual, established a permanent and 
distinctive influence over the Jewish mind. 
The great distinction was, that Hillel al- 
ways adhered to the milder and more mer- 
ciful, Sebamraai to the more strict and 
severe interpretation of the Lav’. 

^ Jost seems to give this saying as relat- 
ing to the young Gamaliel of Jamnia. 

On .Tochanan ben ZaccliiU — Jost, Jnden- 
thum, il. p. 16 ct seqq. 

• Kabban Simeon, the President of the 
Council, was « .ught In Jerimlem as In a 
trap, and lost bis life. Lightfoot, Fall oi 
Jerusalem, Section III. 

2 D 2 
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That this school of Gamaliel^ had any legitimate title 
to the dignity of the Sanhedrin, may be reasonably 
doubted ; but it seems clear, that tln^ great school of 
Jamnia obtained considerable authority, and whether 
from the rank and character of its liead, or from the 
assemblage of many of the members of tlio ancient 
Sanhedrin, who formed a sort of community in that 
place, it was looked up to with great res])ect and venera- 
tion by the Jews wlio remained in Palestine. TJio 
liomans would regard with contemptuous indifference 
the establishment of this kind of authority. Like 
Pilate, or Gallic in the Acts, they would leave to the 
conquered people to settle among themselves ‘^questions 
relating to their lawT But these points were of vital 
interest to the Jew: they far suipassed in iinportanco 
all sublunary considerations ; on these depended the 
favour of their God, their only refuge in tlieir degrada- 
tion and misery ; and with unexampled, though surely 
not reprehensible pertinacity, the mor(‘ they were de- 
pressed, the more ardently they were attached to their 
own institutes. They were their only prid(? — tla ir only 
treasure — their only patrimony, now that their Tuin})le 
was in ashes, and tljcir land had been (*oniiscute‘d. The 
enemy could not wrest them away ; they we‘re the 
continual remembrancers of the glories of tin? past, the 
only consolation and pledge of blessing for the futuiv'.^^ 


Jochanan Ion Za«-rai. | a laWo wliirh tlio phasos 

Gamalie l of Jabiicli, son of Simoon. | tli*.- nnion. p. iioto. 

Simeon, son of Oainaliel, iiist Catri- * Kiom tlie Capita l‘atniin in tlie 
arch of Tiberias. Mischna, l*ait iv., may bo secMi tin? 

Judah, sou of Simeon, profound rev*-r«‘.nr e, attacliinent, alino't 

Gamaliel, son of Judah. a4loration of (he i.aw. “lie \vli(» 

^ Jost, true to his own system^ It-arneth in the Law, iij the name of f he 
makes GamitiieJ the founder of a new Law, he is worthy of many tlnir^s, n<»t 
Sanhedrin, To Gamaliel is attributed only of many things, of the whi>le 
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It is indeed a strange transition in J ewish history from 
4he wild contests of the fanatic Zealots, to the disputa- 
tions of learned expounders of the Law — from the 
bloody tribunals of Simon Bar Gioras, John of Gischala, 
and Eleazar the Zealot, to the peaceful scholars at the 
feet of Gamaliel — from the din of arms, the confusion 
of bcsiegexl cities, the miseries of famine, massacre, and 
conflagration, to discussions about iiwclean meats, new 
moons, and the observance of the Sabbath.^ But of all 
things it is most strange, that a iieoplc apparently 
occupied in these scholastic triflings, should, in sixty 
years, spring up again in a revolt scarc‘oly less formi- 
dable to the ruling powders, or less calamitous to them- 
selves, tlian the great Jewish war under I'itus. 

(TramalieV tlie last of the Gamaliels, the son of 


worlfl. . . . TTo loves (Joil, lio loves 
inon ; he makes (u»«l to iY*joi<*e, he 
niakf'S moil to rijoicc. I'lie Law clothes 
him with humility nii'I fear. It makes 
him lit to 1; 'orMne just, j ious, ii]>ripht, 
faithful. It removes him far oil' from 
sill, approaolios him to imuxeiice. Mon 
(Icrj.e from the Law all that is useful, 
conn.M;!, ’vis'lom, ]uu<lenco, fortitudo, 
ns it i.s WMfton, ‘ With me is couiisoL 
with me is uiitlorstainliug and power 
and the Law gives to him the kingdom, 
and the dominion, and the searching 
out of judgement, and the secrets of 
the Law are rt'vealed to him, and he 
is made as a perennial fountain, and ns 
a river which waxes more and more 
strong. And he becomes modest and 
patient, and pard»ins him who affects 
him with ignominy. Such a man the 
Law magtiifie.s, and sets him aljore all 
work.” Mi.schna, iv. p. 48. This 
almost deification of the Law shoald 
he studied to understand St, Paul’s 


argument when contrasting it with the 
Gospfd. 

Lightfoot, Fall of Jerusalem, 
.sect, iv. Compare Jest, (’Jescliichte, iii. 
28;», and Jiulenthum, ii. 25 et seqq, 

* It was a saying, it should seem, ol 
this Gamaliel, son of Judah the Prince : 
— “ He who multiplies flesh multiplies 
woes; he who multiplies riches mul- 
tiplies cares; he who multipliis woes 
multijilics witches ; he who multiplies 
women-servants multiplies wicked- 
ness; he who multiplies men-ser- 
vants multiplies robbery; he who mul- 
tiplies the land multiplies life; he who 
multiplic.s schools multiplies wisdom; 
he who multiplies counsel multiplies 
the Law; he who multiplies justice (or 
almsgiving) multiplies pt^ace ; he who 
gains to liimself a good name gains 
himself; he who gains the Law gains 
eternal I i fe.” 5 1 isc-hna. Capita Patrum, 
iv. p. 416, 
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Judah, the president of the scliool in Jamnia, or, as the 
Jews assert, the Nasi of the Sanhedrin, was deeply 
learned, but proud and overbearing. Ho studiously 
depressed his rivals in learning, It. Eliezcr, son of 
Hyrcan, and It. Joshua, son of Hananiali. It was a 
question, whether a first-born animal, wounded on tho 
lip, was a lawful ofiering. Joshua decided in the 
affirmative. Gamaliel not merely annulled his sen- 
tence, but inflicted a humiliating penance on Joshua, 
making him stiind up while himself was lecturing. A 
scholar asked Joshua, whether evening prayer was a 
duty or a free-will offering. Josliua decided for the 
latter. Another contradiction and another penance 
ensued, till at length tho indignant S(‘holars determined 
to throw off the yoke, and Gamaliel was formally de- 
|X)sed. !Much difficulty arose about his su(‘cossor. E. 
Joshua, his great rival, was passed by, and tho choice 
lay between E. Akiba, a man wlioso fiery and impetuous 
character afterwards plunged himself and the nation in 
the darkest calamities, and E. Eli(‘Z(.'r, a young man of 
noble family, said to be desceiuhvl from Ezra. The 
choice fell on Elieztu*. Ho hesitated to a(*cept tlio 
dignified office. ‘‘ Why?” lie was asked. ‘‘ Jlecause I 
have not a grey beard;"’ and immediately his beard 
began to sprout, and grew, on the instant, to the most 
orthodox length and venerable whiteness. Other 


For Eliezer Akil>a had tlie high- 
est respect. R. Eliezer flying, at 
CDesarea, desirefl to he hurie<l at Lydda, 
whom R. Akila wailed ns w'ell with 
blood as with tears. ** For when he 
met his h^rse between Csesarea and 
T.ydda, lie beat himself in that manner 
that blood Bowed down upon i)>e 


earth. Lamenting, thus he spake, *0 
my father, my father ! the chariot 
and hoisemen of Israel ! I have 
much money, but I want a moneyerto 
cliangeit.’” I’he gloss is this, ** I have 
very many questions, but now there is 
no man to whom 1 may projioimd 
them.*’ Lightfoot, Chor. Cent. x. p. Ii8. 
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schools were gradually established. Eliezer, son of 
Hyrcan, taught in Lydda ; Joshua, son of Hananiah, 
in Pekuu ; Akiba, in Baar-brak. Of all these Rabbins, 
or Masters of the Law, stories are told, sometimes 
j)ucrile, sometimes full of good sense and profound 
moral wisdom, sometimes most absurdly extravagant; 
and characteristic incidents, which bear the stamp of 
truth, occur in the midst of the most monstrous le- 
gends.’ But all these sliow the autliority of Kabbinisin 
— for so that system of teaching may be called — over 
the public mind ; — of Rabbinism, which, supplanting 
the original religion of the Jews, became, after the ruin 
of the Temple and the extinction of the public worship, 
a new bund of national union, the great distinctive 
feature in the character of modern Judaism. Indeed 
it is absolutely necessary, for the distinct comprehension 
of the later Jewish history, to enter into some farther 
consideration of the origin, growth, and nature of that 
singular s[)iritual sui)nunacy assumed by the Rabbinical 
oligarchy, which, itself held together by a strong cor- 
porate spirit, by community of interest, by identity of 
principle, has contributed, more than any other external 
cause, to knit together in one body the widely dispersed 
members of the Jewish family, and to keep them the 
distinct and separate ])eople which they appear in all 
ages of the world. It is clear that, after the return 
from the Babyloiiian Captivity, the Jlosaic constitution 

* Sterne of the liabbins rctused to eat for the shew-bread is no moiv set out 
flesh, or drink wino, attor the dcstruc- — from fruits, for the tirst fruits are 
tion of the Toiuplo. ‘‘Shall we mt no longer offered — from water, for 
ine^it when meat otVe rings are forbidden, there is now no water by the altar, 
or drink wine when wine offerings are tJo : exact no duties from tlie people 
no more made in the Temple?" “By which the many cannot disehai-ge.” 
that rule,” answer, d the shrewd K. Just, Gesch:ohte; also Judeuthum, 
Joshua, “ you must abstain from bread, ii. 72. 
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could be but partially re-established. The whole build- 
ing was too much shattered and its fragments too 
widely dispersed, to reunite in their ancient and regular 
form. Palestine was a dependent jirovince of the great 
Persian empire ; and neither the twelve confederate 
republics of older times, nor the monari'hies of tlie later 
period, could be permitted to renew tlieir existence. 
But in no resi^ect was the original Jlosaic constitution 
so soon or so entirely departed from, as in the distinc- 
tions and endowments of the great learned aristocracy, 
the tribe of Levi ; in no ])oint was it more impossible to 
reinstate the polity on its jaimitive inod('l. To ascend 
no higher, the tribe of Levi seem to have lost all their 
possessions in the provinces of Israel on the separation 
of tlie kingdoms. On the return from tlie Captivity, 
the Levites are niiuitioned as distinct from the priests, 
and are present, as it were, giving authority at tlio 
public reading of the Law.”' But they were by no 
means numerous, perhaps scarcely more than sullicient 
t() furnish the diHerent courses to minister in the 
Temple. At all events they were no ind.3j)ondcnt or 
opulent tribe; their cities were gone; and though they 
still retained the tithe, it 'was so far from supporting 
them ill great aflluenee, that when the higher class 
encroaclied upon the rights of the lower order, the 
latter were in danger of absolute starvation. In fact, 
they were the officiating priesthood, and no more ; 
bound to be accjuaiiiLed with the forms and usages of 
the sacriticial ritual ; but the instruction of the peoples 
and the interpretation of the Law, by no means fell 
necessarily within their province. On the other hand, 
the Jews who returned from the Captivity brought with 


Ezi*a and Nehetniab passim, especially Neht miah, iv, v. vii. 
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fiiem a reverential, or rather a passionate attachment 
io the Mosaic Law. This it seems to have been the 
prudent policy of their leaders, Ezra and Neheiniah, to 
encourage by all jwssible means, as the great bond of 
social union, and the unfailing principle of separation 
from the rest of mankind. The consecration of tlie 
second Temple, and the rc-cstablisliment of the state, 
was accompanied by the ready and solemn recognition 
of tlie I^aw. By degrees attachment to the Law sank 
deeper and d<?eper into the national character ; it was 
not merely at onee their Bible and their Statute Book, 
it entercid into tlie most minute detail of common life. 
But no written law can provide for all j^ossiblc exi- 
geiudes ; whether general and comprehensive, or minute 
and multifarious, it equally requires the expositor to 
adapt it to the immediate case which may occur, either 
beibre the public tiibunal, or that of the liirivate con- 
science. I J once the Law became a deep and intricate 
study. Certain men rose to acknowledged eminence for 
their ingenuity in explaining, their readiness in applying, 
th(?ir facility in quoting, and their clearness in olfering 
solutions of the diilicult passages of the written sta- 
tul 's.“ Ijearning in the Law became the great distinc- 
tion to ^ Inch all alike paid reverential homage. Public 
and jirivate affairs depended on the sanction of this self- 
formed sjiiritual aristocracy. In an imperfect calendar 
the accurate settling of the proper days for the difterent 
fasts and festivals was of the first importance. It would 
have been considered as inevitably tending to some 
great national calamity, if it had been discovered that 
the new moon, or any other moveable festival, above 


® Seo at the end of Jost, Judo.nthuia, i., the 613 Laws, 248 Commandments, 
365 Prohibitions. 
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all if the Passover, had been celebrated on a miscalcu- 
lated day. The national sacrifice, or tliat of the indi- 
vidual, might be vitiated by an inadvertent want of 
conformity to the strict letter of tlie ritual. Every 
duty of life, of social intercourse between man and man, 
to omit its weigliticr authority as the national code of 
criminal and civil jurisprudence, was regulated by an 
appeal to the Book of the Law. Even at every meal, 
the scrupulous conscience shuddered at the possibility, 
lest by some neglect, or misinterpretation of the sta- 
tute, it might fall into serious oflenco. In every case 
the learned in the Law could alone decide to the satis- 
taction of the inquirer. 

j\roreovei\ by degrees, another worship, iiKbqxMident 
of the Temple, grew up — that of the Synagogue. The 
nation still met in the great Temple, for tin*, purpose of 
national expiation or thanksgiving. The individual 
went there to make his legal offt'rings, or to utt(T his 
prayers in the more immediate pr(\s(‘nce of tln^ (u)d of 
Abraham. But besides this Ik'. had bis synagogue — 
where, in a smaller community, he asse.nbletl, with a 
few of his neiglibours, for Divine worship, for prayer, 
and for instruction in the Law. Tlu^ latter more im- 
mediately, tuid gradually the former, fell entir(‘ly under 
the regulation of the h'arned interpreter of the Ijaw, 
who, we may say, united the ])rofessions of the clergy 
and the law — the clergy, considered as public instruo 
tors; fertile law-school and the synagogue wore always 
closely connected, if they did not form parts of the 
same building." Thus there arose in the state the 
ciurious phenomenon of a spiritual supremacy, distinct 


o On ti-« manner m which the Siin- nectwl with the Acadcmios or School*, 
necliiiift or Courts were ultimately con- compare Vitringa. 
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from the priesthood ; for though many of these teachers 
were actually priests and Levites, they were not neces- 
sarily so — a supremacy wliich exercised the most un > 
limited dominion, not formally recognised by the 
constitution, but not the less real and substantial ; for 
it was grounded in the general belief, mled by the 
willing obedience of its subjects, and was rooted in the 
very minds and hearts of the people, till at length 
the maxim was openly promulgated, “ the voice of the 
liabbi, the voice of God.” Thus, though the high 
priest Avas still the formal and acknowledged head of 
tlie state', the real inlluenee passed away to these 
recognised interpreters of the Divine word.P 

The circumstances of the Jewish history concurred 
in depressing the spiritual authority of the i)riesthood ; 
and, as in such a community spiritual authority must 
have existed somewhere, its transfer to the iiabbins, 
though slow and imperceptible, Avas no less certain. 
During the reign of the Asmoneans the liigh priesthood 
bf'came a mere appendage of the t<nnporal sovereignty ; 
but the IMiarisaic, or leaiiiod ])arty, Avere constantly 
struggling for superiority Avith tht> throne, Avhich noini- 
n.dly united botii the rt'ligious and Avorldly supremacy. 
Herod ruled as a militaiy despot ; but it Avas not the 
priesthood, the chief dignity of wliich he filled Avith his 
OAvn dependants, but this body of men, learned in the 
laAvof the Fathers, Avhich alone resisted the introduction 
of Grecian manners and customs, and kej)t aliA'O the 


P The lenrnc<l treatise of Vitrinjra his time, esj>e('ially SeUlen aiul Altin- 
De Vftoio not only gives his gins. A^itiinga is in ngieement on 

own views on all the questions relating the whole, though not fhroiigliout and 
to the growth and ronstitution of the in every particular, with dost, Ilei*z- 
Synagogue, hut also those of of feld, and tl.tj modern writers, 
t-he learned soltolars before or during 
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waning embers of Judaism. We have seen that, in the 
zenith of his power, he dared not exact an oath of 
allegiance, from liis dread of a most influential class 
zealously attached to the Law. The Sanhedrin was, in 
genera], *the organ by which they acted, as the seats of 
tliat half-senatorial, half-judicial body, were usually 
filled by the most learned and influential of the l\ab- 
bins, or tcacheivs. It is probable that general o|)inion 
would point them out as the fittest persons to fill the 
places of the twenty-three judges, appointed, according 
to Josephus, in every eonsideralfle town. Still their 
power was more deeply rooted than in the respect paid 
to any court or oftice : it consisted rather in the educa- 
tion and daily instruction of the ])oo])h', who looked up 
to them with implicit confideufa^ in tlnnr inf)dlil)ility.'^ 
The ideal Sophor or 8(‘ril>e (tlio reader of tla^ Gos])ol 
knows these Scribes only on tli(‘ir darken’ sid(*) may be 
read in the Book of Ecclesiasticus. The gn^at bulk 
of the Jews were employed in commerce or in handi- 
craft. They could not read, still less study the Law; 
the Scribe was therefore absolutely necessary for the 
instruction and edification of the people. “ The. wisdom 
of a learned man cometh la/ opportunitt/ of Icisinr : and he 
that hath little business shall become wise. The husba7ul- 


^ On file Sopherim, tlie Scrilxjs, the 
chief instructors of the people, durint: 
the centuries \vhi<’h followed Kzra, till 
their teaching :issume<l a deliniteform, 
compare Jost, i. 0'>. Their power and 
Influence from the time of Ezra down- 
wards weie gradually devclope<l. Tbny 
read. translatirJ, and expounded the 
Law in the Synagogues. “ Nnlurlich 
wurde niftimohr mancher sa*hende 
Ciehrauch durch die Schrifl begi iiiidct 


und wohl auch inancluT verwerfliche 
(Johraufh odi*r l«'rii:hti;^t. 

Oaraus entwickelte sich di*nu der spii- 
tf-rhin nll^enieiu aurTkannte Orund- 
Siitz/’ />4V Afis.'ipnir/ir (U^r Sophervn 
stnrn uichtvjcr nls die drr Thorn. 
Thus in almost all (rises tlx* interpre- 
tation overrode the writtui Law, All 
these (aimnients were afterwards (see 
txilow) emlKxlied in the Mischna. 
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man, the carpenter, the smith, the potter, all these trust 
to their hands, and every one is wise in his work. With- 
out these cannot a city be inhabited. But they cannot sit 
in the council, nor on the judges' seat, they shall not he 

found where parables are spoken But he that 

givetli his mind to the Law of the Most High, and is occu- 
pied in the meditation thereof, will seek out the ivisdom of 
the ancients, and he occupied in pfrophecies. He loill keep 
the sayings of the renowned men : and lohere subtle para- 
bles are, he will be there also He shall serve among 

great men, and appear before princes : he will travel 
through strange countries ; for he hath tried the good and 

evil among men When the great Lord will, he 

shall be fdled with the spirit of understanding 

He shall show forth that which he hath learned, aiid shall 

glory in the Law of the Covenant of the Lord 

Many shall commend his understanding ; and so long as 
the world endureth, it shall not be blotted out ; his memo- 
rial shall not depart aivay, and his name shall live from 
generation to generation. Nations shall show forth his 
wisdom, and the evngregation shall declare his praise. If 
he die, he shall leave a greater name than a thousand : and 
ij he live, he shall increase it. Yet have I more to say, 
which .L have thought upon ; for I am filed as the moon 
at the full." 

But hesidos the intor|m‘tatioii of the \vritt(ui statutes, 
according to the rules of plain common sense or more 
subtle reason, tlie ox[)Ounder3 of the I.aw assumed ano- 
ther ground of authority over the public mind, as the 
depositaries and consoryators of the unwritten or tra- 
ditionary law. This was not universally acknowledged 


* This striking climax shows the estimate m whic'i the /.anwd were held. 
Kcclefi. xxxviii. xxxix. 
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— and, from the earliest period, the great schism, in 
Jewish opinion, was, on this important point, the au- 
thority of tradition. But the traditionists were far 
superior in weight and numbers — and, by the mass of 
the people, the Masora, or unwritten tradition, re- 
ceived, as the Rabbins asserted, by Moses on IMount 
Sinai, and handed down, in regular and unbroken 
descent, through all the great names of their early 
history, the heads of the Sanhedrin its successive con- 
servators, till it finally vested in themselves, was lis- 
tened to with equal awe, and received with equal 
veneration with the statutes inscribed by the liand of the 
Almighty on the tables of stone. This was generally 
called Jlasora, or Tradition, or Cabala* — the received 
doctrine of the schools — thus uniting, as it were, the 
sanctity of tradition in the Church of Rome, with the 
validity of precedent in our law courts. 

Hence the demolition of the Temple, the final cessa- 
tion of the services, and the extinction of the priesthood, 
who did not survive their occupation — events which, it 
might have been expected, would have been fatal to the 
national existence of the Jews as destroying the great 
bond of uniem, pro<luced scarcely any remarkable eflcct. 
The Lovitical class had alrciidy been superseded as the 


• The term Cabala is usually ap- 
p.ied to that wild system of Orientil 
philosophy which was intrndu '*<1, it is 
uncertain at what j>eiiod, into the 
Jewish s^’hools • in a wider sense, it 
comprehended all the decisions of the 
Rabbiniail courts or h<:hool.s, whether on 
religious or civil points— whatever, in 
short, was considcn-d to have l)een rulcfl 
by competent judges; htit in its more 
exclusive wnse it meant that know- 
leclgo which Was timlitionally derived 


from the hidden mysteries contained in 
the letters of the Law, in tlio number 
of tim^s they occurred, and in their re- 
lative jmsition. Kveii MaiinniuMes ilscs 
K:d>ala as synonymous with oral tra- 
dition. The figurative meaning of all 
the anthropomorphic expros.si«)ns for 
(irwl may be taught to tlie simplest. 

Kasque per Kahbalam et oraleiu tra- 
ditiunem traflere parvulis ct imilieribus, 
indoctis et imj^eritis, est necessarium.'* 
M )re Nevochim, i. c. xxxv. 
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judges and teachers of the people , the Synagogue, with 
its law school, and its grave and learned Eabbi, had 
already begun to usurp the authority, and was prepared 
to supply the place of the Temple with its solemn rites, 
regular sacrifices, and hereditary priesthood. Hence 
the remnant of the people, amid the general wreck of 
their institutions, the extinction of the race, at least the 
abrogation of the office of High-priest, and even the 
defection of the representative of their late sovereign 
Agrippa, naturally looked round with eagerness to see 
if any of their h'arned Rabbins had escaped the ruin ; 
and directly they found them established in comparative 
security, Avillingly laid whatever sovereignty they could 
dare to offer at their feet. Their Roman masters had 
no tribunal which they could approach; the adminis- 
tration of their own law was indispensable ; hence, 
Avhether it assumed the form of an oligarchy, or a 
monarchy, they submitted themselves with the most 
implicit confidence, and in the most undoubting spirit, 
to the Itabbinical dominion. 

The Jews, though looked upon with contempt as well 
as detestation, Avere yet regarded, diu’ing tlie reign of 
Vc pasian and his immediate successors, Avith jealous 
AA^atchfui iiess. A garrison of 800 men occupied the ruins 
of Jerusalem, to prevent the reconstruction of the city 
by the fond and religious zeal of its former inhabitants. 
The Christian Ilegcsippus relates that Vespasian com- 
manded strict search to be made for all Avho claimed 
descent from the house of David — in order to cut ofl‘, if 
possible, all hopes of the restoration of the royal house, 
or of the Messiah, the confidence in whose speedy coming 
still burned Avith feverish excitement in the hearts of all 
faithful Israelites. This barbarous inquisition Avas con- 
tinued in the reign of Domitian ; nor did the rest of the 
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nation escape the cruelties which desolated the empire 
under the government of that sanguinary tyrant. The 
tax of two drachms, levied according to the rescript of 
Vespasian, for the rebuilding the temple of Jujiiter 
Capitolinus, was exacted with unrelenting rigour ; ^ 
and, if any denied their Judaism, the most indecent 
means were employed against persons of age and cha- 
racter, to ascertain the fact. Suetonius, the historian, 
had seen a public examination of this nature befon^ the 
tribunal of the procurator.^ Still it may be doubted 
whether these persecutions, whi(‘h, perhaps, wen-e chiefly 
directed at the Judaizing Christians, oppressed tlu‘ Jewish 
people very heavily in their native land. It is impossi- 
ble, unless communities were snfTered to be formed, and 
the whole race enjoyed comparative security, that tlie 
nation could have appeared in the formidal)le attitude of 
resistance which it assumed in the tinui of Hadrian. 

The reign of Nerva gave a brief interval of i)eu(,‘(,' to 
the Jews with the rest of the world. Tlio Jews, if not 
released from the j)ayment to the (^apitoline Tonijdf*. 
were not so ignoniiiiiously 'treated as in the reign of 
Domitian. No man wlio did not openly arknowl(,*dgo 
himself to 1)0 a .lew was subject to tln^ fiscal regulation.' 
In the reign of Trajan either the o])pressioiis of their 


* Kal iKflvov Sidpaxf^oy ^raxOrj, 
rouf ra Trdrpia € 07 } TTfpKTTfWovTaSf 
KaTTirwKi^ Ai\ kut* (tos ano- 
Oion Ixvi, 7 . 

5c toTs Httov 5^7roT’ odcriy 'louSaioif 
i}r€0a\€. Svo Spaxp-di (KatTrou kc- 
httfOras dvd, rcuu troy (U ru Kanircc- 
Kioy (pepfiy, &(nr€p irp/nepoy cts rhy 
iy 'j€po(ro\vp.ois- yeuy fruyeriAovy. 
jo*wjih. h. J., vii. <>. 0. 'J’hmijjh the 
mode of levying the tax w.w niitigitted 


by Xorva, it contiimod to later fimos. 
Kal yvy *lovdaiwy rh hthpaxpoy avTois 
{'Pwjiiaioii) reAouyrajy. Origcii. :i<i. 
Afri.', 

“ In Domitiiin, r. xii. 

* Krkhel agrees with Spnnheim tliPt 
the I'.imoiis coin ul Nerva, with t!u' 
epigraph 

, *• Fisc! Jnilalcl calumr>ia jjuhlala," 

(Io<M not nip.'in the abolition of the 
tiu, but the prohibition of the dclatians 
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enemies, or their own mutinous and fanatic disposition, 
drove them into revolt, as frantic and disastrous as that 
which had laid their city and Temple in ashes. In every 
quarter of the world, in each of their great settlements, 
in llabylonia, Egypt and Gyrene, and in Judaea, during 
the sovereignty of Trajan and his successor, the Jews 
broke out into bold and open rebellion — not without 
considerable successes — and were finally subdued, only 
after an obstinate struggle and enormous loss- of life.^ 
The wise and upright Trajan was not superior to the 
intolerant religious policy of his predecessors. From 
the memorable letter of Pliny, it is manifest that the 
existing laws, though not clearly defined, were rigid 
against all who j>ractiscd foreign superstitions. It is by 
no means improbable that its desc(mt from Judaism, of 
which Christianity w'as long considered a modification, 
tended to inereas(; the hostility against the unoffending 
Christians, which th(‘ir rapid progress had excited.* If, 
even under a man of tlio temper and moderation of 


and insnltin;^ ns;»pi of asc»?rtaiiiin;j; tho 
liability to it. Non ip&tm lisoam Ju- 
daic itn, quod cnnsucre varii, a Nona 
abol iam dici, sed taut uni i jus calnm- 
niiun subi..;a!n osso, hoc o>t ab oodem 
fiscali debito solvcndo immunes in pos- 
treinuni inansisso, quicuinjue sp baud 
erant Judaos juolissi, noc inde pro 
Jiubfis ill fiscales tabular rclati.’* 
Eckhol, iv. p. 148. 

The whob qu<'>tion of Jewi>h taxa- 
tion is workod out Avilii <jreat labour 
and gone nil aoouraoy, in the article 
Judeu (Icschichtc, iii Krsch and Gruber, 
Eiicycloprcdia, 1. xxv b 

y Gibbon attributes all these insur- 
rections to the un)>r()Voked turbulen* *. 
and flinaticism of the Jews. Bn- his 
mind, notwithstanding itf« boosted li< 


1 


VOL. II. 


borality, was by no moans exempt from 
the old vulgar prejudices against tha 
.lcw>; beiglitened, perhaps, by liis un- 
friendly feeling, not more pbilosoplucal, 
to the leligion from which Christianity 
to<ik its rise, 

* Salvador, though of course as a 
Jew from an opposiie point of view, 
concui's with me in coiiiivcting, as 1 
have done in other works, the hostility 
of the Homan tloveriimenl towards tlie 
Christians, shown in the pei-secufions 
during the reign of Tiajaii, with the 
notions of the Jews in the K.a&t. 
“Jews and Christians were still, to a 
certain extent, I’onfounded in tlie jxi- 
pular mind ; and fear, plitioal jealousy, 
and hatred do not sharpen the powei-s ct 
just discrimination.'’ Salvador, if. 514. 

2 E 
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Pliny, and by the express rescript of the Emperor, all 
the Christians obtained, was not to be “ hunted out with 
the implacable zeal of an inquisitor ; ” if scenes like 
those, so strikingly described in the acts of the martyr- 
dom of Ignatius, were by no means unfrequent: we 
may fairly conclude that the odious J ews, under worse 
governors, or where the popular feeling was not re- 
pressed by the strong hand of authority, would be liable 
to perpetual insult, oppression, and persecution. The 
Eitbbinical traditions ^ are full of the sufferings of the 
people during this melancholy period, but they are so 
moulded up with fable,^ that it is dillicult to decide 
whether they rest on any groundwork of truth. This, 
however, is certain, that during the war of Trajan with 
Parthia, when the Eoman legions were ju’obably with- 


* Many of these traditions may be 
read in Eiseinnenger, Das Hutdecktes 
Judeiithum. This curious book was 
written in avowed and bitter hostility 
to the Jews, but the quotations are 
copious and full, and there is no reason 
to susj^ect tlieir accuracy. See below. 

^ It is related that, unfortiinatoly, 
the birthday of a prince fell on the an- 
niversary of the fatal 9tii of August • 
and while the whole Roman empire 
w’as rejoicing, the Jews alone were 
bewailing, in ill-timed lamentations, 
the fate of their Temple. Again, while 
the imperial fimily were in tl.e deep- 
est mourning for the loss of a daughter, 
the unlucky Jews were celebrating 
with noisy mirth their Feast of Lamps. 
The indignant Empress exclaimed, 
“Before you march against the bar- 
barians, sweep this insolent j)eople 
from the face of the earth.** Trajan, 
in Syria, i^rrounded a vast number of 
Jews with his legions, and ordered 


them to be hewn down. Ho after- 
wards otfered to their wives, either to 
share the fate of tlieir husbands, or to 
sulimit to tlie embraces of his sohlieiy. 
“What tliou hast done to those be- 
neath the earth, dc to those who are 
upon it such was the answer of tho 
women. Their blood was mingled 
with t.liat of their husbands; and the 
sea tliat broke uj»ou the shores of Cy- 
prus was tinged with the red hue of 
carnage. If there be any truth in 
this legend, tliat sea recoiled before 
long from those shores in a tide, which 
showed still more visible signs of unre- 
lenting vengeance. But, independent 
of the improbability of the wliole story, 
and its inconsistency with the character 
of the Emperor, tlie family of Trajan 
make a great figure in this, as in other 
Jewish legends ; yet it is almost cer- 
tain that he had no childien. — Iliero- 
solym. T.almud. Socra, quoted by Jost, 
Geschichte der Israeliten, iii. p. 218. 
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drawn from the African provinces, and a few feeble 
garrisons alone remained to maintain the peace, inteh 
ligenco was received that the Jews of Egypt and Gyrene 
had taken up arms, and were perpetrating the most 
dreadful atrocities against the Greek inhabitants of those 
districts. The cause of this insurrection is unknown ; 
but when we remember the implacable animosities of 
the two races, which had been handed down as an in- 
heritance for centuries, it is by no means surprising, 
that, directly the coercive authority of the Roman troops 
was witlidrawn, a violent collision should take place.^^ 
Nor is it im})robable that the Greeks, who had been 
suffering grievous exactions from a rapacious Roman 
governor, might take up their old quarrel, and, in the 
absence of tlie Romans, endeavour to indemnify them- 
selves by the plunder of their more industrious, perhaps 
more wealthy, neighbours. On which side hostilities 
began, we know not ; but the Jews, even if they only 
appi’cliendcd an attack, had horrible reminiscences of 
recent <lisastcrs, or traditions, not very remote, of the 
days of Caligula ; and might, not unnaturally, think 
that there was wisdom in endeavouring to be the first in 
the field; that it was bettor to pcrisli with arms in 
tlieir hands, than stand still, as in former times, to be 
tamely pillaged and butchered. All Egypt, both 
Alexandria and the Thebais, with Gyrene, arose at 
once.‘^ 111 Egypt the Jews liad at first some success ; 
hut the ( rrcoks fell back on Alexandria, mastered the 
Jews within the c'ity, and murdered the whole race- 


* Compare Tier Ju'lische Kricg unter rection of Dr. ITobinson, the traveller, 
don Kaisern I'nijaii uud Hadrian, von ^ Look back to the outbreak in the 
D.Friedrich iMuuter, Altona, 18J1. This Cyrenaic;i umler Jonathan, at the 
valuable tract •lias been translated in close of the war under Vespasian. — 
an American iouriuil, under the di- Euseb. H. E., iv. 3. 

2 E 2 
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Maddened by this intelligence, as well as by the memory 
of former cruelties, the Jews of Gyrene, headed by 
Lucuas and Andrew, by some supposed, though impro- 
bably, two names of the same man, swept all over 
Lower Egypt, where they were joined by a host of their 
countrymen, and penetrated into the Thebais, or even 
farther, and exacted the most dreadful retribution for 
the present and the past. Horrid tales were told of the 
atrocities they committed. Some of their rulers they 
sawed asunder from head to foot; they flayed their 
bodies, and clothed themselves with the skins, twisted 
the entrails and wore them as girdles, and anointed 
themselves with blood.® We are even told that this 
people, so scrupulous in the refusal of all unclean food, 
nevertheless feasted on the bodies of their enemies. 
With barbarity for which they could quote better pre- 
cedent, they are said to have thrown their enemies to 
wild beasts, and forced them to figlit on the theatres as 
gladiators : 220,000 fell before their remorseless ven- 
geance.^ Whether these cannibal atrocities were tnio 
or not, that they should be propagated and credited, 
shows* the detestation in which tho race was held. 
Lupus, the lioman governor, meanwliile, witliout trooj)s, 
sat an inactive spectator of this devastation; while 


• In the Book Zeniach David, quoted 
by Eiseiimenger, Das Kntdecktes Ju- 
denthum, i. 05-I-h, it is written that 
at this time they killed a imiltitudo of 
people countless as the sands of tlio 
sea. In tlie Book Meor Dnaim, on tlie 
authority of Ihibbi Asariali, tliey killed 
above 200,000 in Egyjd; in Cyprus 
they did not leave one of the Gentiles 
(Gojim) a^’ve. It adds that the Em- 
peror Trajan sent his general, Hadrian, 


against them, who destroyed them, so 
many as were never heard of or seen 
in the days of Nebuzaradau or o. 
Titus, 

f Munter supposes that tliey may 
have turned the usual atrocilies of the 
Komans against themselves, liavc seized 
the amphitheatres, and forced their 
prisoners to fight with wild beasts or 
gladiators (p. 15), Tlds is hardly 
possible. 
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Lucuas, the Jewish leader, is reported to have assumed 
the style and title of king. 

The flame spread to Cyprus, where the Jews were 
numerous and wealthy.^ One Artemio placed himself 
at their head ; they rose and massacred 240,000 of their 
fellow-citizens ; tlie whole populous city of Salamis 
became a desert. The revolt in Cyprus was first sup- 
pressed; Hadrian, afterwards emperor, landed on the 
island, and marched to the assistance of the few in- 
habitants who had been able to act on the defensive. 
He defeated the Jews, expelled them from the island, to 
whose beautiful coasts no Jew was ever alter permitted 
to approach. If one were accidentally wrecked on the 
inhospitable sliore, he was instantly put to death.^ 
Martins Turbo was sent by sea for the purpose of expe- 
dition, with a considerable force of horse and foot to the 
coast of Cyronc. As far as the campaign can bo traced, 
it secuns that ho marched against Andrew, and, after 
much hard fighting, suppressed the insurrection in that 
province, and tlien turned uj)on Egypt, where Lucuas 
still made head. Lucuas, according to a tradition pre- 
served by Abiilfharagi, attempted t(^ force his way by 
the Isthmus of Suez ; and some, at least, of his followers 
found their way to Palestine.^ The loss of the Jews, as 
might be expected, was immense ; their own traditions 
report, that as many fell in this disastrous war, as ori- 

» Herod the Firet farmed the copiw- exterminatory war (€|o\\v»'Ta rb dy 
mines in Cyprus, Joseph. Ant. xvi. Aiyuirr^ 'lovSaiofU ye'yos) warded by 
2, Trajan ai t/tis time against the Jews. 

** Euseb. II. E. iv. 6. Dion Cassius, Orosius deserilies the Jewisli insur- 
loc. cit. rectioii in his vague way. They had 

* This seems confirmed by a passage so utterly desolat<xi Libya, that the 
in Appian, B. C. ii.90, who incidental h Emiieror Hadrian wjus obliged to send 
mentions the destruction of a Heathen colonists to j>eoplc the desert which 
temple near Mount Casius during the they had left. lib. vii. 
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ginally escaped from Egypt under Moses — 600,000 
mcn.*^ 

Cyprus was scarcely subdued, and the war was still 
raging in Egypt, when tidings arrived that the Jews of 
Mesopotamia were in armk^ Probably the Eastern JeAvs 
had found that, by the conquests of Trajan, they had 
changed masters for the Avorse. Under the Parthian 
kings they had lived in peace, unmolested in their reli- 
gion, sometimes making proselytes of the higliest rank 
— in the case of Izates, even of kings ; and they Avere 
oppressed by no exclusive taxation. The Jews of Africa 
and Syria miglit liave looked Avith riipining envy on 
their more prosperous brethren in Babylonia. The 
scene of the great Captivity Avas now become the only 
dwelling of Jewish peace and Jewish independence; 
while the land of milk and honey floAved Avitli the bitter 
streams of servitude and persecnition. Even if the 
Babylonian Joavs did not, as gratitude and policy would 
equally have urged, during the Avar betAveen Borne and 
her Eastern rival, manfully take arms in favour of their 
protectors against the enemies and (>j)prcssors of their 
race — if they left the armies of Parthia to light their 
OAvn battles, and quietly Avaited to be transferred to the 
conqueror ; yet, Avlien they Avere included, by the vic- 
tories of Trajan, Avithin the pale of lioman oppression — 
visited in their turn by that fierce soldiery Avhich had 
trampled on the ruins of Jerusalem — made liable, per- 
haps, to a capitation tax for the maintenance of a 
heathen temple, — it Avas by no m<?ans surprising if they 
endeavoured to shake off the galling and un Avon ted 

k So much destruction was caused Juda'is lubefactatam reparavit.” See 
by this war in Alexandria, that in the on the Coins Munter, p. 21, 

Chrbnicotr Eusebianum (Mediol. 1818) I Euseb. H. E. loc. cit, 
it is said, ** Iladrianus Alexiiudiiain a 
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yoke. Their insurrection was soon suppressed by the 
vigour of Lusius Quietus, a man of Moorish race, and 
considered the ablest soldier in the Eoman army. Tlie 
commission of Quietus was not only to subdue, but to 
expel the Jews from the whole district. The Jews de- 
fended themselves with obstinate courage, and, though 
overpowered, still remained in Mesopotamia.”^ The im- 
mediate appointment of L. Quietus to the government 
of Judaea, seems to intimate some apprehension of 
commotions in that province, which might be kept down 
by tlie terrors of his name. 

In the next year (a.c. 117) Trajan died, and Hadrian 
ascended the throne. For the Mesopotamian Jews alone 
this was a fortunate occurrence; for as the prudent 
Hadrian abandoned all the conquests of his predecessor 
in the East, and re-establislied the Euphrates as tlie 
boundary of the Homan empire, they fell again under 
the milder dominion of th(nr Parthian sovereigns. The 
new ennieror was not likely to entertain very hivourable 
sentiments towards his Jewish sulijects. He had been 
an eye-witness of the liorrible scenes which had deso- 
lated the lovely island of Cyprus ; he had seen the 
vo’uptuous Idalian groves reeking with blood, or uh- 
wholesonie with the recent carnage of their inhabitants ; 
the gay and splendid cities reduced to the silence of 
desolation. It is not improbable that the same mischiefs 
might seem to be brooding in Palestine. Hadrian him- 
self visited Judaea and Egypt. Extant coins establish 
this faej. Idle famous letter to Servianus, in which he 
casts his niockery impartially on Jews, Samaritans, and 


“ Etiseh. H. E. iv. 2 ; ty val Trapa- his authority the great writers of tlie 
To^d/jLevoSf irdyLvoXv irXridos lime. 

aMdi Eusebius quotes as 
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Christians, was written in Alexandria but sterner 
measures followed, how far from suspicions, not without 
ground, of meditated revolt and insurrection, does not 
appear. An edict was issued tantamount to the total 
suppression of Judaism : it interdicted circumcision,® the 
reading of the Law, and the observance of the Sabbath. 
It was followed by a blow, if possible, more fatal : the 
intention of the Emperor was announced to annihilate 
at once all hopes of the restoration of the Holy City by 
the establishment of a Eoman colony in Jerusalem, and 
the foundation of a fane, dedicated to Jupiter, on the 
site of their fallen Temple. A town had probably risen 
by degrees out of the ruins of Jerusalem, where the 
three great towers and a part of the west(‘rn wall had 
been left as a protection to the Eoman garrison : ^ but 
the formal establishment of a colony imj^lied the per- 
petual alienation of the soil, and its legal ap|)ropriation 
to the stranger,^ The Jews looked on with dismay, with 


“ “ Nemo illic archosynagngns Ju- 
da?orum, nemo Samarites, nemo Cliris- 
tianorum presbyter non matlioniaticus, 
non arusj)ex, non aliptes.” I iiiuler- 
stimd Hadrian’s implied meaning to be, 
that they were alike what we call 
quacks and charlatans. Vopisci Sa- 
turninns, H. A. S., p, 90(>. Com- 
pare Juvenal, vi. 541». 

® Spartian speaks of this with true Ro- 
man contemptuousness : ‘ ‘ Moverunt eii 
tempestate et Judad Iwllum, quod veta- 
bantur rnutilare genitalia.’* Hadr.c. 14. 

P The devotion of a city to perpetual 
desolation, so as never to be again in- 
habited by man, was marked by a po 
culiar ceremony in the Roman religion, 
the drawing a ploughshare over its 
whol^ site*? “ Nam idea ad diniendas 
vel ezaagurandas urbes aratrum adhi- 


biturn, ut eodern ritu, quo conditre, 
subvertaniur.” S rv. ad yKneM. iv. 
p. 5‘J7. “ Cnr pf'rin'ut. fnnditus, im- 

primeretque minis iiostile aratrum.’* 
Ilor, Od. 1, 10. That it was also an 
Kastern custom, compare Jer. xxvi. 8, 
It was probably by aj)plication of this 
prophecy that some of the J»;ws asserted 
this to have been lione by Titus. But 
the sentence of Josephus seems conclu- 
sive against this as an historical fact; 
and this devotion of the site of the city 
to pTpetnal desolation does not seem 
to have l^eii consummated as to Jeru- 
salem after the captuiv hy Titus, 

is Sf tA 'Upo(T6\viJLa sr6\iv avrov 
bvr\ rris KaracrKa<p€l(rr}s olKKrduroSt 
%v Ka\ At\iav KaviroXlpav uitfS/jLaffff 
Kal is rhv roO uaou rov 0€ov tSttov, 
vQiJbv All Prepay ityreyflpavTos, 
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anguish, with secret thoughts of revenge, at length with 
hopes of immediate and splendid deliverance. It was 
an opinion deeply rooted in the hearts of all faithful 
Israelites, that in the darkest hour of the race of Abra- 
ham, wlien his children were at the extreme point of 
degradation and wretchedness, even tlien the arm of 
the Lord would be revealed, and tlie expected Mes- 
siah would make his sudden and glorious appearance. 
They were now sounding the lowest depths of misery. 
They w'ere forbidden, under penalties sternly enacted 
and rigidly enforced, to initiate their children into the 
chosen laniily of God. Their race w^as in danger of 
becoming extinct ; for even the blood of Abraham w^ould 
little avail the uncircumciscd. Their city w\as not 
merely a mass of ruins, inhabited by the stranger, but 
the Pagans w^ero about to make their permanent re- 
sidcniee upon the site of Sion, and a temple to a Gentile 
idol was to usurp the place of the Holy of Holies. 

At this momentous period it ^vas announced that the 
Messiah had appeared. He had come in pow er and in 
glory: his name fulfdled the great prophecy of Balaam. 
Bar-cochab, the Son of the Star, w as that star which w as 
to arise out of Jacob.” Wonders attended upon his 
person : he breathed tiames from his mouth, w hich, no 
doubt, w^ould burn up the strength of the |)roud op- 
pressor, and wither the armies of the tyrannical Hadrian. 


vSXtiuLos oCt€ /iiiKphs OUT* o\iyoxp6^ 
vios 12. I i’ol low Dion’s 

distinct statement, in pivference to the 
loose one of Kusebius, tliat /Elia was 
founded a//^rthe sieoo. Isothing could 
bo more according to the policy of 
Home tliaii to fix a colony, as a gar- 
rison, in a place of sucli importance as 
Jerusalem, the strength of which had 


so severely tried the Roman arms, es- 
pecially after the rebellions in the time 
of Trajan. The designed Temple to 
Jupiter is in character with, and per- 
haps a first beginning of, that system, 
so widely carried out by the Antonines, 
of rebuilding and Eomanisimj the vast 
ancient temples in the Kjjst, as at 
Baalbec, Petra, and in Egypt, 
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Above all, the greatest of tlie Eabbins, the living oracle 
of divine truth, whose profound learning was looked up 
to by the whole race of Israel, acknowledged the claims 
of the new Messiah, and openly attached himself to liis 
fortunes ; he was called the standard-bearer of the Son 
of the Star. Kabbi Akiba was said not to be of the 
pure blood of Israel, but descended (such is the Rabbi- 
nical genealogy) from Sisera, the general of Jabin, king 
of Tyre, by a Jewish mother. For forty years ho had 
lived a simple shepherd, tending the flocks of a rich 
citizen of Jerusalem, named Calba Sheva. Love made 
him the wisest of his age. He became enamoured of 
his master’s daughter: the wealthy Jew reiccted the 
indigent shepherd, who was* an alien from the race of 
Israel. But the lovers were secretly married, and 
Akiba left his bride immediately, and spent twelve years 
in study, under the tuition of R. Eliezer and R. Joshua. 
He returned, it is said, with 12,000 disciples. But the 
unrelenting father had disinherited liis daughter, Tliey 
lived in the greatest penury; and she bort^ her first 
child on a bed of straw. Akiba went back Ibr twelve 
years more to the scat of learning. He returned again, 
follo>ved by 24,000 disciples ; and the father, at length 
appeased or overawed by the fame of liis son-in-law, 
broke his vow of implacable resentment, and bestowed 
on Akiba and his wife suflicient property to enable them 
to live in splendour. A thousand volumc‘s would not 
contain the wonderful things which Akiba did and 
said.^ Ho could give a reason for the use of the most 


*■ Pirke Aboth, quoted by Jost (Ge- p. 69), is much more copious : “ The 
fichichte, p. 206). See in the same tx)ok characteristics of Akiba \v(*re,matc]iless 
the further account of Akiha’s life, acuteness in penetniting the obscure 
with the Jalmiidic nulhorities. Jost, passages of the traditions; he was 
in his later work (Judentlium, ii,c, vi, rigorous on all actors of injury, severe 
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insignificant letter of the Law ; and it is boldly averred, 
that God revealed more to him than he did to Moses. 
He first committed the traditions to writing, and thus 
laid the groundwork for the celebrated Mischna, or 
Comment on the Law. A striking story is told of 
Akiba. His great maxim was “that every thing is 
ordained of heaven for the best.” With this axiom on 
his lips, he was riding with some of his followers near 
the ruins of Jerusalem. They burst into tears at the 
melancholy sight; for, to heighten their grief, they 
beheld a jackal proAvling upon tlie Hill of the Temple. 
Akiba only observed, that the very successes of the 
idolatrous Romans, as they fulfilled the words of the 
prophets, Avere grounds of loftier hopes for the people of 
God.® The end of these lofty hopes must Ijave severely 


on moral questions ; his learning was 
a ‘well-ordered treasuiy,’” 

Geiger quotes the following : — “ If 
Shaphan had not arisen at his time 
(that of lle/.ekiah), if Kzra had not 
arisen at his time, and Akiba at his, 
the Law of Israel had been forgotten ; 
the Word, which Nvas si)oken at the 
right tiin", outweighs all words. 
p. 156. 

A saying of Akiba would show that 
he was superior to some of the preju- 
dices of his race : “ K. Akiba dicebat, 
Quicunque sepelitur in reliquis teriis 
perinde cst ac si sej)eliretur in Baby- 
Joiiia. Quicunque sepelitur in Baby- 
lonia. perinde e.st ac si sepolirotur in 
terra. Israel. Quicunque se]^>elituv in 
terra, Israel perinde estacsi sepeliretur 
sub alhiri, quia tola terra Israel coii- 
veniret ut esset locus altaris. Qui- 
cunque autem sopelitur sub alturi 
perinde cst ac si sepeliietur sub 


throiio gloria', quia dicitur, Jer. xvii. 2, 

‘ Throniis gloria' altitudo a priino, 
locus sanctuju ii iiostri.' Quoted in 
JMenschen I'alumdien, p. 226. 

Other sayings of Akiba, in Eisen- 
inengev, i. 10, and 25. 

■ J<»st (Judenthuni, p. 66) has 
anotlicr striking story. “Akiba had a 
firm conviction that Jerusalem and the 
Temple would be speedily restored. 
He visited Rome with three of his dis- 
cip'les. 'fheso were so overpowered 
by the splendour and strength of the 
Capitol, tliat they burst into tears. 
To tlieir astonishment, Akiba smiled. 
He askeil, ‘ Al'iiy do ye w cep ?’ * Ou<j:;ht 
we not to he in pain when we behold 
the idolaters living in magniticence 
and peace, while the footstool of our 
God is a j)rey to the tlaines, and a 
haunt of wild beasts ? ’ ‘ Good,* Akiba 
replied, ‘ and tbevefore did 1 smile. If it 
fares so well with God*s enemies, must 
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tried the resignation of Akiba. He was yet in the 
zenith of his fame, though now nearly 120 years old, 
the period of life to which his great prototype, Moses, 
attained (his biographers have no doubt conformed 
his life to that model) ; he is said, also, by some, 
to have been the head of the Sanhedrin, when Bar- 
cochab, or Coziba, announced his pretensions as the 
Messiah. Akiba had but newly returned from a visit, 
or from a flight, to his Mesopotamian brethren, and 
whether the state of affairs at Nahardea and Nisibis 
had awakened liis hopes and inflamed a noble jealousy, 
which induced him to risk any hazard to obtain erpial 
independence for his brethren in Judjea ; or whether 
there was any general and connected plan for the re- 
assertion of Jewisli liberty, he threw hims(df at once 
into the party of tlio heaven-inspired insurgent. Jle- 
hold,’' said tlie hoary eutlnisiast, in an assembly of the 
listening people, ‘‘the Star that is come out of Jacob; 
the days of the redemption are at hand.” “Akiba,” 
said the more cautious 11 . Jochanan, “the ginss will 
spring from thy jawbone, and yet tJie Son of iJavid will 
not have come.” Tlie period of the first appearance of 
the pretended ^lessiah is by no means certain, even his 
real name is unknown ; ^ ho is designated only by his 
title, Bar-cuchab, tlie Son of a Star, Avhicli his disap- 
pointed countrymen, afterwards, in their bitterness, 
changed to Bar-cosba, the Son of a Lie. He is said to 


not his obedient children expect a far j Niederlagen der Anfiihrer sich wiedor- 
better doom?’ ’* holte, bis Bethar giinzlich zerstbrt 

• Jost is inclinecl to connect the tra- wurde, finden wir ihn in don Gegpii- 
vels of Akiba with the general insur- den, wo der Aufstand ziinii<;hst aiis- 
rection : “ Und in v’erschiodenen Zoiten brnch.” p, 67. He was in Cilicia, 
der Bewcj^ng, welche eine Keihe Cappadocia, perhaps Galatia, in Arabia 
»'0n Jidireu dauerte, und trotz grosser and Africa. See also p. 76. 
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have been a robber ; " he had learned a trick of keeping 
lighted tow, or straw, in his mouth, which was the 
secret of his breathing flames, to the terror of his 
enemies, and the unbounded confidence of his partisans.^ 
He seems to have been a man of no common vigour and 
ability ; but, unhappily, this second Jewish war had no 
Josephus, and the, whole history of the campaigns, 
where the Jews manifestly gained great advantages, and 
in which the most able general of Koine, Severus, found 
it expedient to act on the defensive, and reduce the 
jirovince rather by blockade and famine than by open 
war, can only be made out from three short chapters of 
Dion Cassius,^ occasional brief notices in other authors, 
and the Legends of the Talmud. Lusius Quietus, the 
able conqueror of Mesopotamia, suspected of ambitious 
designs on the empire, had been deprived, first of his 
kindred IMoorish troops, then of his province, and finally 
of his lilb. Ky a curious coincidence, the Eoman com- 
mander, to whom the final demolition of Jerusalem had 
been committed by Titus, bore the name of Terentius 
Kufus ; the prefect in rah‘stine, at the commencement 
of the revolt under Dar-co(‘)uib was T. Annins, or Tyn- 
niu , called, by the Kabbins, Tyrannus, or Turnus 
Uufus, tiie Wicked.^' Thus, the two men who were the 


" Bfisniigo, p. 342 ; but lu? cites no 
authority. Jost assorts that his early 
life was quite unknown, p. 244. 

* So the slave Kunus, in the servile 
war in Sicily : — “ blqiie ut divinitus 
fieri probarot in ore .ibditii mice, qiiam 
sulphure et i^';ne stipaverat, leniter 
inspirans, flannnam inter verba fun- 
debat.** Florus, iii. 19. “ Atque ut 

ille Barcliochobas auctor scditi uiis Ju- 
daicse stipulam in ore suo accensam 
auhelitu ventilabat ut flainmas evo- 


mere vidoivtur.’* Wo can hardly nndor- 
Btaud liow such thin;^s (xn\ld bo thought 
miraculous, lleronym. Apol. ii. ad Ku- 
linum. Maiinouidos, on the other liaiid, 
asserts (Miinter, note p. 4.S) “ Sapiontes 
iiuJliim ab eo sigimin vol mirnculum 
|>otieruiit/' St?o the traditions about 
Ikir-cochal), Kiseiimo gcr, ii. <‘»o4. 

7 Or ratlier Xipl ilin. Tliore is a 
passage about the war in iMoses of 
Chorenc, the Arnioni n liistoriai), c. 57. 

* Jost, Anhang, p. ISO. 
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objects of the deepest detestation to the Jews, are per- 
petually confounded. Eufus is said, by the command 
of Hadrian, to have driven the plough over the ruins of 
Jerusalem.*' At the first threatening of the revolt, pro- 
bably after the visit of Hadrian to the East, in the year 
130 (a. c.), Eufus poured all the troops at his command 
into Judeea ; he seized and imprisoned Akiba : but 
either his forces or his iibilities were unequal to the 
crisis. The Eomans could not believe that, Avitli the 
memory of the former war still on the lips of the fathers 
of the present generation, the Jews would provolce tlie 
dancfcr of a second exterminatm<!: conflict. But for 
some time the insurgents had been busily employed in 
laying up stores of arms. By degrees, they got posses- 
sion of all the strong heights, raised walls and fortifica- 
tions, dug or enlarged subteiTanean passages and caverns 
both for retreat and communication, and contrived, by 
holes from above, to lot light and air into tlioso secret 
citadels, where they deposited their arms, held their 
councils, and concealed themselves from the vigilance 
of the enemy. JIultitudes crowded openly, or stoic in 
secret, to range themselves under the banner of the 
JEessiah. Native Jews and strangers swelled his ranks. 
It is probable that many of the fugitives from the in- 
surgents in Egypt and Cyrono had found thenr way to 
Palestine, and lay hid in caves and fastness(‘s. Even 
many who were not Jews, for the sake of plunder and 
the licence of war, united themselves with the reb(*ls. 
No doubt, some from the 3Icsopotamian provinces came 
to the aid of tlieir brethren. The whole Jewish race 
throughout the world was in commotion; those who 
dared not betray their interest in tlie common cause 


• See note ante, p. 424. 
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openly, did so in secret, and perhaps some of the wealthy 
Jews in the remote provinces privately contributed from 
their treasures. 13ar-cochab, if we may believe the Eab- 
bins, found himself at the head of 200,000 men, a 
statement somewhat invalidated by the addition, tliat 
tliere was not a soldier who could not, putting his horse 
at full speed, tear up a cedar of Lebanon by the roots. 
Those who had denied or disguised their circumcision, 
hastened to renew tliat distinguishing mark of their 
Israelitish descent, and to entitle themselves to a share 
in the great redemption. The Christians, alone, stood 
aloof, and would lend no ear, nor pay respect to tlie 
claims of another IMessiah, a man of robbery and blood- 
shed, of earthly pretensions, and the aspirant founder of 
a temporal kingdom. Bar-cochab is reported to have 
revenged himself by the most cruel persecutions on those 
most dangerous opponents to his claim as the ]\Icssiah.^ 

The first expedition of Bar-cochab was to make himself 
master of the ruins of Jerusalem. As we have before 
observed, probifl>ly some sort of rude town had grown up 
amid the wreck of the city, even if no preparations had 
been maejo for the foundation of TIhia. Pious pilgrims, 
no doubt, stole in secret to pay their adorations on the 
sacred hill; and some would think it worth while to 
venture all hazards, if their last remains might repose 
within the circuit of the Holy City. With what triumph 
must they have crowded to the same spot, when the 
coiK^uering banner of the j\Iessiah was uiilbldcd, for 

’ Eusebius, qnotinjr Justin Martyr : jSXaffc^Tj/ioTev, ^7€(r0ai. H. 

Kolyap ii/ i/vyy€p/nUvq) 'lovdaiK(p K. iv. 8. Justin ]M;utyr was iioai ly 
“n-oAf/ty, *^®*^^®*^*' ' t-’o^nomporary with thos** evonfs, ami, 

aTroerraffews Xpia'i layovs | a.s born in Palestine, ol’ goini autliuiity 

p.6vovs els Ti[xu)p(as ^uvaSy el I Compare his Apolog^., c. 31. 
itpyoiyro 'iTjcrovy rhy XpKrrhy, Kal 1 
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here Bar-cocliab openly assumed the name of king, and 
is said to have issued coins witli his superscription, and 
with the year of the freedom of Jerusalem as the date.® 
Still the J ews avoided a battle in the open field. Turnus 
Rufus revenged himself with the most unrelenting 
cruelties on the defenceless. According to Eusebius, 
he put to death thousands of men, women, and children. 
But the obstinate courage and activity of the Jews were 
unbroken ; they pursued their deliberate system of 
defence, so that, on the arrival of tlie tamous Julius 
Severus to take tlie command, they were in possession 
of fifty of tlie strongest castles, and 985 villages. But 
Severus had learned tlie art of war against desperate 
savages in Britain. He turned their own policy against 
the insurgents. He ventured on no general battle 
ivith an enemy now jierhaps grown to an overwhelming 
force ; ^ but he attacked their strongholds in detail, cut 
off their supplies, and reduced them to the greatest 
distress by famine. Yet the Romans experienced, on 
their side, considerable losses, for Hfftlrian, whether 
with the army or in the neighbourhood, did not adopt 
the customary form in his despatches to the senate, ‘‘I 


• There is no historical account of 
this event, though there seems little 
doubt of the fact. It is, however, de- 
nied, I know not on what grounds, by 
some modern Jewish wri* i-s, Jcist^ 
Judentlium, ii. 79, note. Tychsen and 
othei-s have concluded, fiom extant 
coins, that he was in possession of Jeru- 
salem for three year.s ; if so, it was from 
1.12 to 135. The coins, how’ever, are 
of very doubtful date and authority. 

There is a Jong note of Ileinichen, 
on Eusebius, H. E. iv. p. 300, on the 
whole subject of the war. Heinichen 


is of the same opinion with me, that 
the foundation of a new city by Hadrian 
on the site of Jcru>ali;m ^Ya'^ tho cause 
of tho war. “ Quod vero ad coiidifiim 
yElhe spectat, tantum abest ut condita 
fuerit ab Hadriaiio post paitam de 
Jud;cis victoriam. Imnio Ixjlluin Ju- 
daicum ex yElia couditii origintra 
cepiC* 

** ^vriKpos ijlIv ovBau66iP 

ir6\firj(re toIs ivamiois dvix^aXtiV, 
r6 rt tcKriBos Ka\ r^v dLTroyv<A)<Tiy 
abrSiv 6pS»u» Dion Cassius. 
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rejoice if all is* well with you and your children ; with 
myself and the army all is well.”® In fJenisah^m the 
insurgents were disheartened and conlbiinded by the 
sudden falling in of some vast subterranean vaults, 
where, according to tradition, the remains of Solomon 
were buried. It was rej)()rted that this had been the 
treasure-house, as well as the sepulchre, of the Jewish 
kings, and stories were current that Jolm Hyrcanus and 
Herod liad successively violated tlie cemeteries, and 
enriched themselves with their spoils. Now tlieir 
sudden fall not only made the defences insecure, but 
'was considered as of awful omen.^ Tiie liomans, pro- 
bably after a hard contest,'^ made themselves masters of 
Jerusalem, and razed every building that remained to 
the ground : it was then, perhaps, not bid'oro, that the 
plough was passed by liufus over the devoted grouiid.^^ 


^ A frnginont of Fronto a<klress(.*«l 
1<r ^r. Anfonimis <tn tho I’avthian war 
sliows liow t«-i ribl(« woro tlie itMuiiii- 
Si.'OiHt’s of the .Ii.‘\visli war, wliioh 
t'ompari'd witli tliat of tlie Farthiaas 
ail'’ of the liritons. “ Noane a Fartlii> 
con. i laris aquo vir in Misopofninia 
tnici'iatiis - avo Iladriano 

imperiuin ohtinont** quantum inilitum 
a Ju'lais, quantum ab Britanuis 
ca'sum?’* Fpi^t. ]>. 107. 

^ d’liis w;is e:ill'.*;l the /xvtujluov rod 
'S.oXojjLUiVTos — the very brief account 
ill Dion Cassius <loe.s not indicate the 
situation of this tomb of Solomon, but 
tlio incidt'iit muht have been great 
importance, as Dang the only fact in 
the siege thought \ -.'rthy of record. 
Cedrenus adds, (Trjfiuoi' 5^ y4yoyf. 
ttjs a\(!>(Tfa)S ai/rov ws rh tou 
^oXo/xcovros ffrifidoy (melius avij- 
fjLUov) aurSfiarov ^laXvBrivai . — 
VOL. II. 


r.'iit, Bonn. i. do8. 

•f 'file wlioh? war .".jqtoars to have 
lasted at least three va-.'.r.s — l.'.VJ li.c. 
to i:;:.. 

** A)>])ian, B.C., s]'enks ofthe diilerent 
destructions of deruf.di-in, by I’tolciny 
King of Fgypt, by Titus, anil in his own 
linio hy ll.adiiau : Kal 'Adpiavh? avBi^ 
ctt’ ijxov. The war was related at 
b'Ugth in the Samaritan l’>ook of 
.h»hu:i : “ Olwidio urbis llieiosolymi- 
tana* jier Adrianmn tii.sc pi-rtt-xitur ” 
— npud Fabric. Cod. Fpig. ^’.T. p. 887. 
It iloes not appear at this lengtii in t!ie 
later eclition of th.at book. Kuseb. 
IX'm. Kvang. vi, 18 : peT* ov noXuv 
5e “Xp^vou Kara ^ABpiavhv Auto- 
Kpdropa Kiv4\(rifi>s audiy TouSai'Affjs 
yivoixivi)^ rh Xonroy rys irSx^ws 
fi4pos i)fii(rv TroXiopK7)6h adths 
Xavufrat, us e\'c7r‘ou Kal ciy 
devpo vdjinray Hfiaroy y€v4(r0at rhv 
2 F 
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At length the discipline of the Koman troops, and the 
consummate conduct of Severus, brouglit the war nearly 
to a close. The strong city of Either alone remained, 
the metropolis and citadel of the insurgents. The 
situation of this city is not certainly known ; it is placed 
by Eusebius near Ecth-horon, by others near the sea.^ 
How long Either stood out after the siege was actually 
formed, is equally uncertain. When affairs began to 
weal' a gloomy asiiect, (thus write the Kabbiiis,) Eliezer, 
the son of Hamadai, enjoined the besieged to seek their 
last resource, prayer to the God of their fathers. All 
day long the zealous Rabbi was on his knees. As long 
as he prayed, like i\Ioses during the battle with the 
Amalekites in the Desert, so long the Jews assumed 
new courage, and fought with unconquerable fury.^ A 
Samaritan undertook to silence by treacliery the devout 
and prevailing Rabbi. He stole up to him where he 
was kneeling in prayer on a conspicuous eminence, and 


r6Trou. Chrysostom, Orat. iii. in Ju- 
daius, says that Hadrian, toc Xeixf/at/a 
a<l>avi(Tas irdi/ra, raisod liis own statue 
on the ruins. Tliis may, however, ho 
mere oratoiy. Jerome is tlie authority 
for the jjlou:^di.-3hare driven ovi*r the 
Temple: ‘‘aratnm Tempi urn in igno- 
miniam gentis oppressa-, a Tito Annio 
Kufo ” (In Zecliariam c. 8'), but Jerome 
confounds the two 'J'ituscs. See other 
passages from tli«' Byzantinos (of no 
authority) in Miinter, p. 7u-l. 

* Jo.-it says that it was a mountain 
city, not lelougiug to Jud.T.a, not far 
from the sea, between (‘asaiva and 
DiOspo'is, but ho cites no aulhoiities 
(see, however, Itinerarium Antoniiii). 
Judenth,y.ni, ii. p. 79. 

^ Jost, Geschichte, iii. p. 251, with 

flutliOrities. 


The reader curious about thc'se ex- 
travagancies may rrid them, wdh (juo- 
tations at length from ihe Ihiohiiiical 
writings, in the I’ugio Kideiof Ihiiiimnd 
Martin, p. 2.")8, et se^iip, Kdit. dii 
Voisin. 'i'liiouglnujt tliero is utter 
eojjfusion between this war and that 
under Vespasian and Titus. Uahbi 
Jochanau said that there were 8u,<*u0 
pair of tninii) 'tors, each (T wlami 
commandtMl mu y liosts. I’.ar-cocliab 
had JnO,Ou'> im. i, who, to prove llieir 
laddtu'ss and coinage, liad cut oil’ one 
of (h«*ir fingers. “How,” said the wise 
man, “ will you try the prowess nf tJiese 
miitilatenl men ? He who cannot ride 
full and pluck uj), as he passes, 

a cclur of Lebanon by the roots, may 
Ise discharged,” 
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wliispered some indistinct words in his ear. The vigilant 
Bar-cochab demanded what was the object of his mes* 
sage. The Kabbi could not answer. The Samaritan, 
after long pretended reluctance, declared that it was an 
answer to a secret message confided to him by the 
Kabbi, about capitulation. Bar-cochab commanded the 
Rabbi to be executed on the spot. This barbarous 
measure alienated and dispirited his followers. Either 
was at length stormed, Bar-cochab was killed, and his 
head carried in triumph to the Roman camp. It was 
again on the fatal 9th of Ab* (August), the anniversary 
ol the double destruction of Jerusalem, that Either fell ; 
it was razed to the ground.™ 

Of the massacre the Rabbins tell frightful stories, 
but their horror is mitigated by their extravagance. 
More are said to have fallen at Either than escaped 
witli IMoses from Egypt. The horses waded up to their 
bits in carnage. Blood flowed so copiously, that the 
stream carried stones weighing four pounds into the 
sea, according to their account, forty miles distant. 
The dead covered eigliteen square miles, and the in- 
h!:bitaiits of the adjacent region had no need to manure 
tlicir ground for seven years. A more trustworthy 
authority, Dion Cassius,” states, that during the whole 
war the enormous number of 580,000 fell by the sword, 


‘ Tlio Jewish day of mourning has 
always been kept on the 9th, though it 
seems from Josopims tliat the 10th 
wjis till* veal <lay of the dost’- uc* ion. 

® The absurd statements of the 
Bibbinical autliori^ios as to the size 
and populousncss of Bitlier are hardly 
worth notice except as illusirations of 
the extraordinary amplifying power of 
Jewish writers as to numbers. Accord- 


ing to the Tract Gittin (Eisoumciiger, 
ii. 05G) there were 400 syiiagoguos, 
each synagogue had 400 schoolmasters, 
each schoolmaster 400 scholars. Ac- 
cording to Kcha Kabbathi (ibid.) (here 
were 600 schoolhouses, in the smallest 
not loss than oOO scholars. See 
another monstrous story — Jost, An- 
hang iii. p. 185. 

■ Dion Cassius, in loc. 

2 F 2 
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not including those who perished by famine, disease, 
and fire. The whole of Judaja was a desert; wolves 
and hyjenas \veiit howling along the streets of the deso- 
late cities. Those who escaped the sword were scarcely 
more fortunate ; they were reduced to slavery by thou- 
sands. There was a great fair held under a celebrated 
Terebinth, wdiieli tradition had consecrated as the very 
tree under whi(0i Abraham had pitched his tent.'' 
Thither his miserable children were brought in droves, 
and sold as cheap as horses. Others were carried away 
and sold at Gaza ; others transported to llgypt. The 
account of the fate of Ihibbi Akiba is singularly charar*- 
teristic.^ Ho was summoned for examination before 
the odious Turnus Ilufus. In the middle of his in- 
terrogations, Akiba remembered tliat it was tlie hour 
of prayer. He fell on his knees, regardless of the 
presence of the Homan, and of the pemding trial lor 
life and death, and (‘almly went through Jiis devo- 
tions. This is in another jdace ndated mon.^ at length : 
“In the midst of his tortures Akiba remembered 
the moment when the Schema (‘Hear 0 Israel,’ &c.) 
ought to b(5 repeated. He spoke it with devotion, an<l 

a glad countonanci*. T. Annins Hufus behehl 

him and said, ‘Akilja, thou art either l)ecomo obtus(\ 
or by your stubboi*nness wouldest provoke still sharpru* 
sufferings. Why dost thou smile ?’ Akilja answ<‘r(‘d, 
‘1 have had the ha[)py lot almost entirely to fullil the 
verse) in our daily devotions, “Tlioii shalt love tla^ Lord 
tliy God with all tliy heart, and with all tliy soul, and 
with all thy strengtli,” for I have yielded myself up 
entirely to the love of God, ami willingly made sacri- 


® Ilieronym. in Ztrrharinni c. 8. 
p B."rcU'oth. 1. 50. Knibin, s. 8, »iuotc<l by .Tost, iii. 253. 
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fioe of all my possessions. One tiling alone was want- 
ing, to show my love by the offering up of my life; I 
rejoice that this last trial is come, and I will endure it.’"’ 

In the prison, while his lips were burning with thirst, 
ho n(3vertholess applied his scanty pittance of water to 
his ablutions. The barbarous Koman ordered the old 
man to be flayed alive, and then put to death. The 
most t'lirious persecution was coninn.mced against all the 
Kablu’ns, who were considered the authors and riuir- 
leaders of tlie insurrection. Clianaiiia, the son of The- 
radion, was (hdected reading and ex[)ounding tlie Law ; 
he Avas burned Avith tlie book Avliicli he was reading, 
it Avas forbidden to fill up the number of the great 
8ynagogU(3, or SanhtHlvin, but Akiba, just before his 
deatli, laid named iivt) new memlx'rs; and Judah, the 
son of Ihivnh, secretly nominated others in a mountain 
glen, Avhere he had taken feiiige. Soldiers Avero sent 
to surprise Judah; he calmly awaited their coming, 
and Avas transfixed by ♦■>00 spears. 

Hadrian, to annihilate for evor all hopes of the 
restoration of the .Jewish kingdom, accomplished his 
])1: n of establishing a. iieAV city on tlui site of Jeru- 
salem, TK‘ 0 ])h‘d by a <*olony of fbnugners.^' The city 
Avas called JFMii Capitolina; A^m alter the prmnomeii 
of the emperor, Capitolina as dedicated to the Jupiter 
of the Capitol An edict Avas issued, prohibiting any 

‘1 .lost, wfll rail this martyr- I • This fact strenj;! liens my utter 

(lorn, .ludeiif liiim, i. p. hth Chiariiii, | di^hl•liet' in the erection of aTemj'le ef 
ii. has aiKitlicr version. AVnus over the sepulchre of Christ. 

'file f'hronic. Ah xanthinnm, after Hadrian had no sjxH'ial hostility to the 
a description of th.e s.de of the Jewish l.Miristians. I am glad to lliid myself 
captives under the terehinth, conhiirs in jierleet agreement with Bishop 
an account of buildings erected iy ^liinter: ‘‘Kr ' Iladrianns) war uhrigens 
Hadrian in yKlia, among the’u a kein Keiud und A^crfolger der Christen."* 
theatre. Edit. lk*nn. i. p. 474. p. 1*2. Miinter suggests that the 
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Jew from entering the new city on pain of death, or 
approaching its environs, so as to contemplate even at 
a distance its sacred height.* More effectually to keep 
them away, the image of a swine was placed over the 
gate leading to Bethlehem. The more peaceful Chris- 
tians were permitted to establish themselves within the 
walls, and iElia became the seat of a flourishing church 
and bishopric. 


Apolosjies of Qnarlratus and Aristides, 
presented by them to Hadrian at 
Athens, were iiitoiided to aid him in 
discriminating between Christians and 
Jews. I cannot lay great stress on 
Moses of Chorene, who not merely re- 
presents Hailrian as not unfriendly but 
as settling the Christians in his new 
city: “Atqiie ipso Hierosolymam a 
Vcspasianc, Tito, et ab se dcvastatam 
instauravit, et ab nomine suo .Kliain 
nominavit, cum ipse Adrianus Sol esset 
appollatus, atque ibi Kthnicos locavit et 
Christianos, quorum Kpisc^pus emt 
Marcus.” Mos. Chor. Hist. c. f'7. 


dost dates from the war of Bar-rocliab 
the distinction drawn by the Romans 
between the Jews and Christians : 
** Die erste l^deutende Trenniing beitler 
zeigte sich in dem letzten Kriege iinter 
Uarcochbn, der gegcn die Christen 
(lewalt brain hte.” iv. p. 13. 

* This prohibition is mentioned by 
many writers. Justin Martyr, Apelog.; 
Kuseb, H. K. iv. lb; Dem, Rv. viii. 
18; Tertullian, in ,Ind. xv. ; Sulpic. 
Sever, ii. 4.*), citinl at full length, in 
Heinichen’s note on H. E, i, p. ‘208 ; 
Talmud. Bah. Taan, p. 14; Misclua, 
citeil by Jost, 2r>8, 
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THE PATRIARCH OF THE WEST, AND THE PRINCE OF 
THE CAPTIVITY. 

Re-establishment of the Community — Patriarch of Tibcriss — His 
Power and Dominions — Jews in Egypt — Asia Minor — Greece 
— Italy — Spain — Gaul — Germany — Origin and Nature of the 
Rabbinical Authority — The Worship of the Synagogue — Early 
History of tlie J’atriarchate — Civil Contests — Contests with 
the Pabylonian Jews — Kelation with Romo — The Prince of the 
Captivity — Jews in China. 

For the fourth time the Jewish people seemed on the 
brink of extermination. Xebneliadnezzar, Antiochus, 
Titus, Hadrian, had successively exerted their utmost 
power to extinguish, not merely the political existence 
of tlie state, but even the separate being of the people. 
Hadrian’s edict had interdicted circumcision, keeping 
tlio Siihbath, instruction in tlie Law — all the out- 
ward acts and usages of the race. These offences were 
to bo punished at the will of the prefect with fine, even 
with death.® It miglit liave appeared impossiVdc that 
anything like a community should again revive within 
Palestine; still more so, that the multitudes of Jews 
scattenul over the whole face of the world should main- 
tain any eorrespoiidence or intelligence, continue a dis- 
tinct and nnmingled race, or resist the process of ab- 
sorption into the general population, tho usual fate of 


Jost quotas Die Hadrians Vcrfolgung, in Fraiikel’s ‘ Monatsclirift/ 18o?, 

p. 80 . 
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small bodies of strangers settled in remote and uncon- 
iieeted regions. In less than sixty years after the war 
nuder Hadrian, before the close of the second century 
after Christ, the Jews present the extraordinary spec- 
tacle of two regular and organized communities: one 
under a sort of spiritual head, the Patriarch of Tiberias, 
eoinin-elu'iiding all of Israelitish descent who inhabited 
the lloinan empire ; the other under the Ihineo of the 
Captivity, to wliom all the eastern Jews paid their 
allegiance. Gibbon has brielly stated the growth of 
the former of these* principalities witli his usual general 
accuracy, as regards facts, though the relation is co- 
loured by his sarcastic tone, in which the bitter anti- 
pathy of his school to the Jewish race is strongly 
marked. Notwitlistanding these repeated provoca- 
tions, the resentment of the Ivonuin princes (‘xpired 
after tlie victory; nor were their apprehensions con- 
tinued beyond the period of war and danger. Hy tlu^ 
gfUieral indulgence of i>olytheisin, and by the mild tem- 
pi t of Antoninus Pius, the Jews were restored to tlu'ir 
ancient privilege's, and once more obtained the permis- 
sion of circumcising their children, with the easy rc*- 
straint that they should never confer on any foreign 
proselyte tliat distinguishing mark of the Hebrew race. 
The ]iuinerous remains of that peo[)h^, though they were 
still excluded from the precincts of Jerusah'in, were 
])onnitteel to form and to maintain considerable esta- 
blishments both in Italy ami in the provinces, to ac- 
rpiiro the freedom of Ihmie, to enjoy muni(‘i])al 
honours, and to o1)taIn, at the same tinn.*, an exem[H 
tion from the burlhmisome and (.‘Xjxmsive ollices of 
society. The* moderation or the contein])t of the Po- 
maris guve a legal sanction to the form of ecclesiastical 
[)olico which was instituted by the vanquished sect. 
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The patriarch, who liad fixed his residence at Tiberias, 
was empowered to appoint his subordinate ministers 
and apostles, to exercise a domestic jurisdiction, and to 
receive from his despised bretliren an annual contribu- 
tion. Now synagogues were frequently erected in the 
principal cities of the empire; and tlie sabbaths, the 
fasts, and the festivals, wliicli were either commanded 
by the Mosaic Law, or enjoined by the traditions of the 
Kabl)ins, were celebrated in the most solemn and public 
manner. Such gentle treatment insensibly assuag(,*d 
the stern temper of the Jew's. Awakened from their 
dream ot ]nophecy and conquest, they assumed the be- 
haviour of peaceable and industrious subjects. Their 
irreconcileablo hatred of mankind, instead of flaming 
out in acts of blood and violence, evaporated in less 
dangerous gratifications. They embraced every oppor- 
tunity of ovorroa(diing tlio idolaters in trade and 
they j)i’^Biouiiced secret and ambiguous imprecations 
airainst the hau}2:htv kingdom of Edom.”'^ 


^ ,)ost, iv. 7, traces, of ' 

eou .>e ill a more iViondly tone, the : 
^YO\. ill i f tin's love of wealth, the iia- ■ 
tural rt snh of tin; <‘omniercial si'irit. j 
® Accontin.; to the filse Jose|'hii.% ; 
Tsi}-ho, the. L^rainlson of Ksaii, eou- I 
«hiet»d into Italy the army of Jineas, | 
Kiin^ of (.’artlia;j;o. Another colony of 
Idnmoans, llyint^ fiom the sword of 
David, took refuse in the dominions of 
Koinulus. Dor tliisc, or lor otluT 
reasons of equal wei;j;ht, the name of 
Kdotn was a]>[died hy the Jews to the 
Uoinan empire. — Gil bi»ifs Note. The 
false Jost'phiis is a romancer of very 
modern date, thonoh some of these 
legends are possibly more ancient. It 
may be worth tousideri..g wheth^ 


many of the storie.s in the Talmud are 
not iii.'tory, in a figurative di^gaise, 
adopted tVom prudence. Tiie Jews 
might dare to say many things of 
loimo, under the siguitioaut ap])ollation 
of Kdom. which they feaioil t*) utter 
publicly. Later and more ignorant 
ages tt*ok literally, anvl, jierhaps, em- 
I bellished, wliat was intelligible among 
I the generation to wdiich it was ad- 
J dressed. Rabbi Jehinla tiie Holy pro- 
; phesied that the destroyers of the 
i second Temple should bo conquered 
i by the Persians. He grouiide<l this on 
’ Jer. a 1, ‘JO: “Theiefoie hear the 
counsel of the Lord that ho hath taken 
against Kdom.’^ Jost, iv. IJO. See a 
prtja^t^Kisenmenger. i. 237) 
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Unfortunately it is among the most difficult parts of 
Jewish history to trace the growth of the patriarchal 
authority established in Tiberias, and its recognition by 
the whole scattered body of the nation, who, with dis- 
interested zeal, and I do not scruple to add, a noble 
attachment to the race of Israel, became voluntary sub- 
iects and tributaries to their spiritual sovereign, and 
united with one mind and one heart to establish tlieir 
community on a settled basis. It is a singular spectacle 
to behold a nation dispersed in every region of tlie 
world, without a murmur or repugnance, submitting to 
the regulations, and taxing themselves to support tlio 
greatness, of a supremacy wliicli r(‘sted solely on public 
opinion, and had no temporal power whatever to en- 
force its decrees. It was not long before the l?abbins, 
who liad been hunted down with imrehmting cruelty, 
began to creep forth from their places of concealment. 
The death of Hadrian, in a few years after the termina- 
tion of the w^ar, and the accession of the mild Anto- 
ninus,'^ gave them courage, not merely to make tlunr 
public appearance, but openly to re-establish their 
schools and synagogues. The school of Jamnia,® called 


from Aben-Ezra on Isaiah Ixiii. 1, also 
ii. 69, a passage proflicting tlie <le- 
structinn of Home Iiy tho Israelites, 
mnnifestljr Po'-t- -Mohammedan : “ In 
Talmtid namque in h'cis inniimcris 
qiiaiidoqtie Esau, qnando<juc Kdoin, 
quandoqtie Seir, quainloque etiam lllii 
vel Kdorn, vocati sunt Koraani, 
ot lioma mons Seir, atqiie inons Ksan.’* 
Ii, .’Martin, Pngio Fidei, p. ;il9. Son 
quobitions. Basuago h;us miioh, too 
mudi, of this Idumean descent of the 
Romttns, from Abarbanel and other 
late writers. Ivii., criii. 


^ Bnsn.igo has licapod togtdhcr all 
the romances al)Out tho connexion of 
the elder Antoninus with the Jews, iii- 
vontetl by later writers. He had been 
nursed on Jewish milk, eireimuiscd 
himself, was .a pupil of Uahhi Jehuda 
the Holy Oil), viii. 1). Tliey we\o 
not worth lefutation. 

® I.ightfoot, Ai’ademi;e Jafuensis 
Ilistoria.* Eragmenta, and Jost, <»e- 
schiohte, i\', ‘J'J. This srhool s‘‘«'nis tc 
hjive removed to E'ssa or Oscha, the 
site of which is unknown. 
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the Vineyard, because the scholars stood in regular 
rows, was reopened, and the Jewish youth crowded to 
the feet of tlieir acknowledged teachers.^ . Of the Eab- 
bins who were considered legitimate members of the 
great Sanhedrin, there escaped the storm, Simon the 
son of Gamaliel, who had an hereditary title to the 
presidency (lie is said to have been the only young 
scholar who escaped the wreck of Either) : live who 
had been named by Judah the son of Eavah, Jiulah the 
son of Ilai, Simon the son of Jochai, E. Jose,^ E. 
Elasar, E. Nehemiah, and lastly, E. Meir.^ The first 
pious care of the Kabbins was to obtain permission to 
perform funeral rites for their brethren; tin's indul- 
gence was long celebrated by a thanksgiving in their 
daily prayers ; their next was to obtain an abrogation of 
the persecuting edicts.' For this purpose Simon Ben 
Jochai, and a youth of great promise, were sent to 
Eome. Tliis journey is adorned with the customary 
faldos. They ol)tained the favour of the Emperor l)y 
a miraculous cure of his sick daughter. It is (*ert{iin, 
however, that Antoninus issued an edict which per- 
mi.ted liio Jews to perform the rite of circumcision;'^ 


^ Jost, Ccschichte, iv. 25, from San- | 
heilrin, 14. 

* The Talmud describes those 
teachers as Jose B. Ilalopha, the deej) 
thinker; JiulaliB. Ilai, tlielioly ; Meir, 
the judicious ; Simon ben Jocliai, the 
Cabhalist ; Simoon bon Gamaliel, the 
Nasi. Jost, Gosohichte, iv. p. In 
his lat(*r work, Ju<lonthum, ii. 87, et 
seqq., Jost is not mioh more full on 
their specific character and sayings, 
though he adduces other instiiuccs of 
their learning and wisdom, 

^ Of R, Moil* it is reported in the 


Talmud that he was not of Jewish de- 
swnt, hnt sprung from tlio Impostor 
who set himself up for Kero (after tlie 
death of that Emperor) in the East. 
He was a scholar of Akiba. 

* Jost, Geschichte, iv, 44. 

^ Digest, xlviii.viii. 11 : “ Civeum- 
cidcre Jiidais filios sr.os tnntnm, re- 
scripto Divi Antonini permittitur, in 
non ejusdem religionis (pii hoc feivrit, 
cjistrantis yxena irrogatur.” A law of 
this period vtv. necessary to proliibit 
Jews from making and circ imcising 
converts, Gives Romani, qui se Ju- 
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but, as tliongli lie apprehended that the religion of this 
des])ised people might still make 2>roselytcs, they were 
forbidden to initiate strangers into the family of Israel.^ 
Still it should seem that in Palestine they were watched 
with jealous vigilance.’^ A story is related of the fall 
of the school in J amnia (Jabne), wliich shows as well 
file unruly sj)irit of the Jews, as the rigorous police of 
the Komaiis. Simon Ben Jochai, who a2)i)ears to have 
been by no means a safe 2)erson to be entrusted with a 
mission to Borne, makes a j)rominent figure in the nar- 
rativ(^." During a public debate, at wlii( 4 i B. Jtfiiuda, 
B. Jose, and B. Simon Ben Jochai were present, the 
topic of discussion was the national character of tlieir 
Boinan masters. The cautious Jehuda tunned the dan- 
gerous sui»ject to their jaaise, on those j)oints on which 
a J(iw might conscientiously admire his op[>resso]*s. 
“ How sjileiidid,’’ he ex(*laimcd, “ are the j)ul)li(*. works 
of this peojJe! In every city they liave built spacious 
markct-i)laces for the jmldic us:e, for tlu^ coninan’ce and 
for the amusement of the inhabitants. Tlay Ihrow 
noble bridges over rivers, and tlius unite S(*parate pro- 


ritii vo! sr-rvos suo.s rinriunridi 
patiuntur, Ixmis U'lemptis in iiistilain 
l^erj^tetno v»-l. gantuv ; uialici C'fplte 
/junia/ii^rr*' 

“ Juda.i si alioiKC nalioiiis coniparatos 
servos circumcirlerint, ant (important nr 
ant capitc puninntiir.” Jnl. Panins, 
Ilec, Sent. v. 2-, De Seditu^sis. 

* Perhiips t!ie confusion between the 
Jews an<l ('hristians, whns<i injiid pro- 
gress excited great alarm, might be 
the ni’ii ainse of this limitat.i<ai ; nr it 
mig'nt he aimed at the Jndai/iing 
ChristinfJj, who insisted on eiirmn- 
cising their new converts ; though, 
alter all, it is by no means improbable 


that Judaian still mad-; proselyies 
from the I'l-aflicn 

“ It is imp(»-;.>ibl(* to tlati' the vague 
sentence in ('ajiitnlimss, who, among 
tile victories of Antoninus Pius, writes, 
I “ Juda-os jehellantcs contiidit per pr.e- 
I sides et I'-gatcs.” H. A. S. p. l.‘)3, 
j V'it, Anton. 

" .Jost ill his Judeiithnm itlaces tliis 
! embassy under the reign of M. Auie- 
j lins. Hut fximjare the Anliaiig Msnvl- 
’ iter), iv. 22*). A (’hristiau hidiop i- 
I a rival for the cure, by disjK.ssession, 

■ of the Priuress T.ucilla. According to 
j Baronins, snh aim. Ih.d, faicilia was 

■ tlie iiaughtcM* of M. Aurelius. 
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vinces, and facilitate tlie mutual intercourse of dis- 
tant regions. How beautiful are tlioir baths, which 
contribute as much to the health as to the enjoyment 
of the people!” Thus spoke E. Jehuda, the president. 
The fiery Simon Ben Jochai sprang up, and cri(Hl 
aloud, “ Why this adulatory encomium on heathens ? 
For what purpose are all these works erected, but to 
gratify tladr own rapacity and to facilitate their exac- 
tions ? \\ hy do tliey build spacious market-places, but 

for the assembling together of liarlots to gratify their 
licentiousness ? Their baths arc erected only for their 
own sensual delights ; their Imdges, that tlieir col- 
lectors of tribute may pass from land to land. We 
OGeu])y tairselves in Divine lore ; tve study eternal and 
disregard tein[)oral advantages.”'' 

Idle consequence of this imprudent speeeli was a 
formal accusation befoi*e the authorities. Simon was 
adjudged to have forfeited his life. 11, Jose, because 
ho had maintained a suspicious silence, was banished. 
11. Jeliuda alone obtained a geniTal licence to teach. 
Simon fled, lait the school was suppressed. Another 
prrof of the perj)etnal aj»prehensioii of insurrection is 

® Tills 1- mnrk.ilil" sloiy from tlie | IVtni, Cfinsa, and tliose otlu'r cities 
Talmudic 'I roatisc S ]iabl»ath, cited by beyond tlu* Jnnlaii a isited by ^Ii-. Cyril 
Jostjio eiirious on airount of tho bobC (Jraham. On this n niarkable subject 
ness of what tho Jews said, and not the hbbay of tlio Antonines in truth 
less from tlicir prudential silence. They almost a total blank) gives no infor- 
ciinnot have bei'n ignorant of the mag- ination, and it has not boon worl;>>l 
nilicent heat lion temples which were out with sullicicnt accuracy by archi- 
erected or restorrtl, il'not in I’aleNtino, toots, the moMfl's in the lu>ti'ry of thoir 
all around it, during the reigns of tlie art, from the buiMings thomsclvos. 
Antoninos. To this the costliness and Capitolinus, after reciting tho magiii- 
splendour, as well as tlio noble, ifde- liceut buildings of Autt'uinus at Uomo, 
based, arcliitei tore, still hear w'itiicss. adds, “ Alultas etiain civitatos adjuvil 
'I’o that time belong, as well as many pccuuia, ut c>?ra vel nova facerent, 
tem])los in Kgypt, the temple- of vei vetera rest itue rent.” In Antonin. 
Baiilliec, probably of ralmyra, of 
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thus related : — The trumpet blast, which was sounded 
at the commencement of the month Tisri, awakened 
the suspicion of a governor, ignorant of Hebrew cus- 
toms : it was reported to be a signal for general revolt. 
The governor was appeased by a prudent arrangement 
of Simon, the son of Gamaliel,^ who ordered that the 
trumpet should sound, not at the commencement, only 
in the middle of the prayers, thus clearly forming part 
of the service. 

Nor was the reign of the philosophic M. Aurelius 
without danger to, perhaps not without well-grounded 
suspicion of, the Jews. The victories of Avidius Cassius 
over Vologeses, king of Parthia, and the capture of 
Ctesiphon, after a long siege, brought the Mesopota- 
mian Jews once more under the dominion of Koine. 
Seleucia, in which there were many Jews, capitulated ; 
but, in violation of the terms, four or live thousand 
were put to the sword. Cassius assumed the purple 
in Syria; the Jews are sup{)osed to have joined his 
standard, for Marcus Aurelius, tliough lie displayed his 
characteristic lenity tow^ards the Koman insurgents, 
punished the intractable Jews with the rej)eal of the 
favourable laws of Antoninus Pius. Tlieir conduct 
seems to have rulfled tho temper of the philosophic 
emperor, who d(?clared that they were more unruly 
than the wild yauroinatie and jMarcunianni, against 
whom he was engaged in war.'^ 

Yet these severe laws were either speedily annulled, 


P .Tost, iv. T)'2. Jem alios vohis in.iuiotiorfs iiivt-ui?’" 

? ** Illo (M. Aurelins}, enm Cal.TJr- .Ammiun. Marc**!, xxii. Iiiquictiorci 
tinam tran.sirct faientium Ju<laH)ruiij must Lt* tlie ii>:la rcaJiug, luit im r- 
et tnn»' Jtuantium ecUio percitua do- tunes. Tho “ hctciutium is raflici* 
]eut«r dicitur cxclamasse, 0 UTarco- of tho time of Amraiiuiua tlwii of M. 
mauidl 0 Quadii 0 Siiuromata: I taa- Aurelius. 
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or never carried into execution. The Eabbinical do- 
minion gradually rose to greater power; the schools 
flourished ; perhaps in tliis interval the great Synagogue 
or Sanliedrin had its other migrations, from Osha to 
Shepharaam, from Shepharaam to Eethshaaraim, from 
Bethshaaraim to Sepphoris, and finally to Tiberias, where 
it fixed its pontifical throne, and maintained its supre- 
macy for several centuries. Tiberias, it may be remem- 
bered, was a town built by Herod Antipas, over an 
ancient cemeteiy, and therefore abominated by the more 
scrupulous Jews, as a dwelling of uncleanness. But 
the Eabbins soon obviated this objection. Simon Ben 
Jochai,** by his cabalistic art, discovered the exact spot 
where the burial-place had been ; this was marked off*, 
and the rest of the city declared, on the same unerring 
authority, to be clean. Hero, then, in this noble city, 
on the shore of the sea of Galilee, the Jewish pontiff 
fixed his throne; the Sanhedrin, if it had not, as the 
Jews pretinid, existed during all the reverses of the 
nation, was formally re-establislied. Simon, tlie son and 
heir of Gamaliel, was acknowledged as the Patriarch of 
thr Jews, and Nasi or President of the Sanhedrin. 
E. Nathan was the Ab-beth-din; and the celebrated 
E. Meir, tlio Hachim, or Head of the Law. In every 
region of the West, in every province of the Eoman 
emphe, tho Jews of all ranks and classes submitted, 
with the utmost readiness, to the sway of them Spiritual 
Potentate. His mandates were obeyed, his legates 
received with lionour, his supplies levied without dilli- 
culty, in Eome, in Spain, in Africa. At a somewhat 
later period, probably about the reign of Alexander 
Severiis, the Christian writer, Origeii, thus describes the 


' Jost, iv. 69. 
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power of the Jewish Patriarch : Even now, when the 
Jews are under the dominion of Konie, and ])ay tlie 
didraohin, how great, by the permission of Ciesar, is ihd 
power of their Ethnarch ! I myself have been a witness 
that it is little less than that of a king. For tliey 
secretly pass judgements according to tlieir Law, and 
some are capitally condemned, not with o])eii and ac- 
knowledged authority, but with tlie coniiivancc of the 
emperor. This I have learned, and am 1‘nlly acquainted 
\vith, by long residence in tlieir country.”'* 

Here, then, it may be well to take a survey of tlu\so 
dominions of the Wc*stem Patriarch, to asec^rtain, as lar 
as ])ossible, the origin and condition of the different 
settlements of Jews in Europe, \Vcst(‘rn Asia, and Africa, 
the constitution of their societies, and tlie nature of tlio 
authority ('xercised by tlie siqmmio jiontiff. 

It will have b(‘eii seen, in many inci<l(‘ntal n()tic(\s, 
that long before the dissolution of the Jt^wisli state, and 
before tlic promulgation of Christianity, this people were 
widely dispersed over the whole face of ^he giohe. Hie 
following passage of PJnlo, in his JettcT of Agriji[»a, 
which might bo coidirnuxl by other (piotatious lioni 
Josephus, describes tlieir state in bis own ilays (the ndgn 
of Calignla): ‘^Jerusalem is the city of my ancestors, 
tlie metropolis, not only of dud/ea, but of many oilier 
provinces, in coiiscqueiice of tlie coloni(‘S whicli it lias 
at different times sent out into the inaglibonring coun- 
tries, Egypt, Ph(jf3nicia, fSyria, and Coh'syria; and into 
more distant regions, Pamjdiylia, Cilicia, the gri'ab'st 
part of Asia Elinor, as far as ilithynia, and the remot(‘st 
shores of the Euxino ; so also into Furo[) 0 , into Th(,‘ssidy, 
Boeotia, Macedonia, yF]tolia, Attica, Argos, Corinth, and 


III! AfricAnum Kpist., cxiv. 
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into most, and those the best, parts of the Peloponnesus : 
and not only are the Continents full of Jewish colonies, 
but the principal islands also, Eubcea, Cyprus, and 
Crete. I say notliing of the countries beyond the Eu- 
phrates; for all of them, except a small portion, par- 
ticularly Babylon and the Satrapies of the rich adjacent 
districts, have many Je^\ish inhabitants.” ^ The events 
of Jewish History in Palestine tended to increase rather 
than to diminisii the number of those who were eitlier 
di*aggcd away as captives, or sought peace and security 
from the devastation of their native land in the less 
troubled provinces of the empire. Even where they 
suffered most, tlirough their own turbulent disposition or 
the enmity of their neighbours, they sprang again from 
their undying stock, however it might be hewn by the 
sword or seared by the fire. Massacre seemed to have 
no effect in thinning their ranks, and, like their fore- 
fathers in Egypt, they still multiplied under the most 
cruel oppression. In Egypt and Cyrene, indeed, they 
had cxjierienced the greatest losses, but on the visit of 
Hadrian to Alexandria, he found the city and country 
still swarming with Jews. The origin and histoiy of 
the Egyptian, as well as of the Syrian Jews, have been 
already traced. The Jews of Asia Minor owed their 
first establishment to Antioclius tlie Great, who settled 
vast numbers in the diflerent cities in that region. 


* Many passn^os in Josephus illus- j their vast nunihoi-s in Kj^ypt and Cy* 
trate and con linn tliis statement of | iciie. Ou y^p tanv ivl rrjs oIkov- 
Philo. The following, (jiioted from | BTjilloSj 6 fii] fxoipav vtuTipav 

Strabo, is of porhaps higlior authority spoooh of Agrippa, 

than thn statonuait of any Jew; — B. J. ii. 16.4. Compare B. J. vii. 3, 
KoX rSrroy ovk iari ^adia:9 €vptiv as to the vast numbers in Syria, es- 
oiKovfifvri^, fts ov irapaSeSfKrai j)C*^‘ially in Aotioch. Proselytes were 
rovTo rh <pv\oy, jxtjB* iv iKpa r ous in Antioch. 

rai Btt avTov. Sti*abo enlarges on 
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From Asia Minor they probably spread to Greece and to 
the Islands. The clearest notion of their numbers in all 
this part of the world, including Galatia, llitliynia, and 
Cappadocia, may be formed from the narrative of the 
Apostolic journeys. Whatever city Paul enters, he 
seems to find a synagogue and a number ot* his country- 
men, many of whom were powerful and opulent. I 
need only name the cities of Ephesus, I^aodicea, Per- 
gamus, ^hessalonica, Athens, and Corinth. It is pro- 
bable that ill Asia jMinor, and in Alexandria, the later 
Jews first generally adopted their commercial liabits ; 
but their condition was much more secure in the former 
country than among the fiery inhabitants of the factious 
Egyptian city. Slany public d(.*cr(M's are extant," not 
only of theEoman aiitliorities, particularly Julius Ca?sar, 
which secure important ju'ivileges to the Jewish residents 
in Asia Minor, but likewise local ordinances of the dif- 
ferent cities, Pergamus, Halicarnassus, Laoditioa, E]>he- 
sus, and j\[iletus, highly favourable to thcjse foreign 
denizens, and seeming to show that the two races liv(‘d 
togetlier on terms of perfect amity. In Sfune of the 
occurrences related in the Acts of the Apostles, the 
Jews, in those tinn.'s, appear a cuiisi<lerable and iidliK n- 
tial, by no means the ])roscribed aiul otlious, race which 
they were held to bo in other (piarters. The jiublic 
decrees usually gave them the title of Homan citizens, a 
privilege to which many of the Jews (tlie well-known 
instance of St. Paul will oc(mr to (jvery one) had un- 
doubtedly attained. It was their great obj<‘ct to obtain 
exemption from military service. In other times they 
do not seem to have objected to enrol themselves in the 


• iZead the elaborate dissertation of Krebs, Decreta Komanorum pro Judy in 
hicta, Lipiia?, 17bS. 
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armies of their rulers. Some are said to have been in 
Alexander’s army ; and an improbable story is told, by 
a doubtful authority, Hecataeus, of their refusing, and 
obtaining an exemption from being employed in building 
an idolatrous temple in Babylon. The striking story ot' 
Mosellama is more authentic.* But most likely, having 
betaken themselves to the more lucrative occupations of 
peace, at later periods they j)leaded that it was contrary 
to their religion to fight, or to work, or even to march 
on the Sabbath, and that they could not partake of the 
same mc'at with tlie other soldiers ; their plea seems to 
have been admitted. Of their wealth we have a curious 
evidence. Their contributions to the Temple were so 
ample as to excite the jealous rapacity of the Boman 
governor. C'icero, in a memorable oration, vindicates 
Flaccus for not having permitted the provinces to be 
drained of their wealth for such a purpose, and holds up 
his example to other governors, complauiing that Italy 
itsf^lf suffere d by the exportation of so much wealth.^’ 
1"he origin of the Jews in Italy, or rather in Home, is 
very obscure. It is usually ascribed to the vast number 
of slaves brought to the capital by Pompey after his 
coiKpiC'^ of Jerusalem. These slaves were publicly sold 
in the markets ; yet, if we are to believe Philo, they 
were emancipated almost without exeepti(.)n by their 
tolerant masters, who were unwilling to do violence to 
their religious scruples. Is it not more probable tliat 
there were some, if not many, opulent commercial 


* Whilo some Greek soldiers were Jew calmly answci-e*!, “ IIow much 
watchiru^ with superstitious anxiety must yonder bird have known of the 
the night ot“ a lord, which was to be of sec.rets of futurity, whiih know not 
good or evil omen, they were horror- how to avoid -he arrow of Mosellama 
struck to see it fill, tniiisfixed b} the the Jew?” 

arrow of their Jewish comrade. The ^ Cie, pro Flaeco. Comp, ii. p. 50. 

‘2 G 2 
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Jews already iu Eome, wlio, with their usual national 
spirit, purchased, to the utmost of their means, theii* 
unhappy countrymen, and enabled them to settle in 
freedom in tlie great metropolis? The passage in 
Cicero alluded to abov'o, is conclusive evidence to the 
wealth of the Jewish community in Italy. They were 
among the mourners, the most sincere mourners, at the 
obsequies of Julius Caesar.’® They wailed for many 
nights around his entombment. No doubt their detesta- 
tion of Pompoy, the first Homan violator of their 
sanctuary, would deepen their respect for his rival and 
conqueror. However they obtained thidr freedom, it 
is certain that a vast number of Jewish libertines or 
freed-slaves inhabited Rome. Tacitus states their number 
at 4000.*^ It appears from Josephus, as we have seen, 


• ‘MViToipui: JuJa-i qui no<)tibus<*on- I roaJing was, “ Itlem (C. Comeli'is 
tinais bustum ireqaentarunt/* Suet. 1 Jiispalla, praetor peregrinus) [His- 
Jul.o. 84. palla lived iu the consiiKhip of M. 

• If credit is to Ijo given to a reading I IV»pilius Lanas and Cu. Caljmrnius, 
in Valerius ilaximus, as it is fouiul in ' A.V. 615, B.O. 150] qui t^ibazii .lovis 
two Ejiitomatei-s, Julius i'aris and [ cultu siinulato mores liomanos in- 
Januariiis Ncfiotianus, the Jews were j tievre coiiati suiit, doinos suas ropet< re 
of much older <l.ite in limine. The old I eoegitj* 


Tlie Kpitomators rKid ; — 


Paris. 

“ Idf>m JiulfToi; qvii S Jovls cultu 

Jioiniiios iutio-n* iiinn-.s erant, re- 

fiCtere doriios suas cotijit." 

If tliis reading he genuine, we find 
the Jews not merely settled in Lome, 
but a dangerous and pro.sel yting peojde, 
three-quarters of a century before the 
taking of Jernsjilem by Toni}H)y. But 
this fact requires, in niy judgement, 
much better autliority. d'he age of 
Jnlins'^Paris is altogether uncertain; 
he has been jiiaced as early as Hadrian 
.'Keaif. Praf. p. Xepotianus is 


Krpntian'ts. 

“Jndjeo.s qiif»f]ue qid Itoinanis traders 
Ricra Mia conati cTaiit, id'>m lli.-palus niUt* 
exterininavif, anixiue privutas a [/ublicls 
locis ftbjecJt/' 

not earlier than the fourth century. 
But Ix^h arc post-Christian writei-s. 
The fact itself is sutliciently startling. 
And what have the Jews to do with 
Jupiter Sabjuius—a Phrygian god? 
.Some indeed liave suggested Sahati ; 
others D. Sabaoth. ’I'lie jirivate altars 
of the Jews erected in public places 
is a manifijst absurdity. 1 have ii'> 
hesitation in rejecting the wliole as a 
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that 8000 were present when Archelaus appeared before 
Augustus, and a vast number poured out to welcome 
the false Alexander. They formed the chief population 
of the Transtiberine region.^ They shared (that is, the 
less wealthy) in the general largess of corn which was 
distributed among the poorer inhabitants of the city : 
by a special favour of Augustus,^' if tlie distribution fell 
-on a Sabbath, their portion was reserved. They were 
expelled by Tiberius, and a great number drafted off as 
soldiers to the unwholesome island of Sardinia;'^ by 
Caligula they were oppressed; by Claudius once more 
expelled, or at least their synagogues closed on account 
of the feuds between the Jews and Christians.® Yet 
liere, as cdsewhere, oppression and persecution seemed 


flagrant anachronism, introduced into | 
the text of Valerius, after the time I 
rvlien the Jews, either of tljomselves or j 
as connecfed with the Christians, had , 
become much more familiar to the | 
geneial oar. See the new edition of 
Valerius, by Keinf, Berlin, 1 834-. The 
Epitomators were tirst published by 
Cardinal Mai. 

** Hoc quoii Trarutiberiniis ambulator, 
(,^ii Mentia sulfurata fractls 
Pennniat vltreis.’’— Mart. 1. 42. 

This was the case in the time of 
Caligula : t^v too Ti 0 fp€us 

TTorafiov pi€yd\r}V rr\s 'Pee/x^y otto- 
Tofi^Vj Vfp oitK i)yv6fi Karexotiivif)v 
Ka\ oiKovfi4vriv irphs 'lovSalcoy. *P<o- 
juaioi 54 ^(Tay o! irAfiovs aircAevOepw- 
^fWfy aixi^a^<ioroi yap iL\Q(vr€s 
fh ’iroAlai/, ifirh ruv Krrjaajxeyav 
^\fv0fpa>Orjaay, ooSei/ rwy iraTplwy 
rrapaxapd^ai l3ta(r0€yT€S. Philo, Leg. 
ed Mangey, ii. p. 560. 

It is amusing to see the mali- 
cious satisfaction with which Bnsnage 
attempts to prove against his Roman 


Catholic opponents that they were 
possessors of the Vatican. 

® It seems to have Weii the amu^e- 
ment of the idle youth of Rome to 
visit the Jewish synagogue. The well- 
known jxissage in the ninth satire of 
Horace will oc:cur to the classical 
rejider. Though I have some doubts 
whether the Judaism of the poeCs 
friend, Fuscus Aristius, has not been 
inferretl on insufficient grounds, 

^ Si ob gravitatem coeli interirent, 
vile damnum,” writes the contemp- 
tuous historian. 

® “Juda?os impulsore Chresto assi- 
dub tumultuautes Uoma eximlit.” Suet. 
Claudius, 

Dion gives a mihler edict. Tl»ey were 
not expelled, on account of their num- 
bere: Toby 54 ‘louSaiouy, Tr\€oyaaay- 
ras av0iSj u^rre x®A€7rwy &yfv 
rapaxv^f too u^Aot; cr4>wy r^s 
ir6\€(os flpx'^vvou^ ovK (^v\a(r€ 

ry 54 5^/ irar,>-(p v6jx(p kuX fiicp XP'H* 
trap-ivovs ^kcAcvo’c p)) crmaOpoiCc- 
aBai, L. lx. 6. 
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not to be the slightest check to their increase. They 
had a sort of council, or house of judgement, which 
decided all matters of dispute. To this, no doubt, either 
in the synagogue or law court attached to it, St. Paul 
expected to give an account of his conduct. The num- 
bers of the Jews in Rome were doubtless much increased, 
but their respectability as well as their popularity much 
diminished, by the immense influx of the most destitute 
as well as of the most unruly of the race, who were swept 
into captivity by thousands after the fall of Jerusalem. 
The change appears to be very marked. The language 
of the incidental notices which occur about the Jews in 
the Latin authors, after this period, seems more and 
more contemptuous, and implies that many of them 
were in the lowest state of penury, the outcasts of so- 
ciety. Juvenal^ bitterly complains that the beautiful 
and poetic grove of Egeria was let out to mendicant 
hordes of Jews, who pitched their camps like gipsies, in 
the open air, with a wallet and a bundle of hay for their 
pillow, as their only furniture. Martial ®^ alludes to 
their filth, and, what is curious enough, describes them 
as pedlers, venders of matches, which they traflicked 
for broken glass.^ 


^ " Nunc sacrl fontis nemus ct delubra 
locantur 

Judtels, quorum cophinus foenumque 
Bupellex.*’— .S'. Hi. 12. 

See also the passage about the Jews, 
xiv. 96 et seqq. 

B More foetid 

**.... quamjejunia sabbatariorum.’* 
— iv. 6, 7. 

*' A matre doctus noc rogare Judjcoa, 
Necsulfurataa lippus iustitor mcrcis.*' 
— xii. 57. 

Compare vi. 94; vii. 30, 35, 82. 
So too Statius ; — • " 


“ Ullc agniina conTroraunt Sjronim, 

Hie plebs sccnica, quiquo coinininutis 
Permutant vltreis gregalu sulphur.” 

aSUvch, I . Iv. 72. 
^ Another curious illustration of 
the numbers of Jews in Home is to be 
found in their catacombs. There can 
be no doubt, as observed by a late 
writer, Mr. Hurgon, “ that the motive 
of burying in a cat^comb was in 
the first instance neither hcfithen nor 
Christian, but Jewish.” Burgon, 
Letters from Horne, p. 130. The 
Jews had a religious horror of burning 
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Of their establishment in the other provinces in the 
Roman Empire, we have no certain information. In 
the Middle Ages the most extraordinary fables were 
invented concerning their first settlement in Germany, 
France, and Spain. Those relating to the latter country 
may serve as a specimen. There they claimed descent 
from maritime adventurers in the time of Solomon, or 
from a part of their race transported to that country 
when Nebuchadnezzar * conquered Spain 1^ Hebrew 
derivations were found for many of the Spanish cities, 


the dead. The catacombs, whatever 
their origin, would bear a strong 
likeness to the aives in the rocks, in 
which, from Abraham to the burying 
place of Nicodemus, they had been wont 
to inter their ancestors. The chapter 
of Bosio (xxii.') is full on the Jewish 
catacomb near the Porta Portesc, con- 
veniently situated for the Transtiberine 
Jews. It is curious that another 
Jewish catacomb has been recently 
disfiovered at no great distance from 
their settlement, alluded to by Juve- 
nal, near the fountain of Kgeria. In 
this, all the inscriptions, I believe, as | 
far as yet discovere<l, have been in j 
Greek, except one or two Latin. Of the j 
older Jewish inscriptions IMr. Burgon 
cites four in Greek. In Bosio may be 
seen the seven- branched candlestick 
trom the catacomb near the Porta Por- 
tese. Nor is it only at Home that Jewish 
catacombs have been discovered. At 


prayer for the repose and blessing of the 
dead,” Othei's are well known at 
Naples, also in other places (Lavello and 
Oria) in that kingdom. Murray ^s Hand- 
book for Southern Italy, p. 382, 

By the favour of Signore Visconti 
I am able to msert one or two of tlie 
inscriptions from the newly-discovei ed 
catacomb, and some of the rude em- 
blems, perpetually found in the Jewish 
cabicombs (see next page). 

‘ In the Etudes sur les Juifs d'Es- 
pagne (translated by J. G. Magnabal, 
from the Spanish of J. Amador de los 
Rios, Paris, 1801), these fibles are 
related, and rejected as utterly unhis- 
tovic. The curious reader may find 
the letter said to have been written 
by the Head of the Synagogue at 
Tolctlo, reproving the High Priest 
Eleasar , . . Annas and Caiaphas with 
the unjustifiable deiith of our Saviour. 

4 These fables were probably in- 


Venosa there have been found some very vented for the purpose of exculpating 
remarkable ones, with miiuy inscrip- themselves with the Christians, as, 
tions, twenty-four in Htbrew. They having long before been separate^.! from 
bear the seven-branched candlestick and the nation, they could not have borne 
a pigeon with an olive branch. “ The any part in the guilt of tlie Crucifixion 
Latin and Greek inscriptions are mis- of Christ. When the Christians took 
spelt, but the Hebrew ones are more Toledo, this plea was urgetl ; perhaps 
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Later excavations have brought to 
light other curious circumstances con- 
cerning this Jewish catacomb, ^ee 
Cimitero degli Aiitiche Ebrei, per Raf- 
faelli Garrucci, Itomaj, 1862, I. Before 
the entrance of the actual cemetery, 
there appears to have been a synagogue 
or proseiicha (p. 5), closely resembling 
the mortuary chapels or places of wor- 
ship of the early Christians. II. Of 
forty-three inscriptions, twelve only 
were in Latin (p. 68), thirty -one Greek, 
a singular illustration of the prevalence 
of Greek among the early Christiana. 
But “the Latin proper names are 
double the number of the Greek ; the 
Greeks twice as many as the 


Hebrew or Aramaic.** Is not this ea- 
sily accounted for? A large proportion 
of the Jews were fieedmen, who, ns 
usual, took the name of the master who 
had emancipated them. There is not 
a single Hebrew or Aramaic epitaph, 
but the woixls and *?» D1rk^' 

frequently occur (p. 2G). 

Moreover, if Signore Garrucci is right 
in his conclusions, there wore seven 
synagogues of the Jews in diflerent 
quarters of the city, each with its spe- 
cial name, the prototypes of the Chris- 
tian tituli or parishes of Homo, Ench 
had its archon or arcliontes, the archi- 
synagogi, or presbyters — elders (p. 5o), 
&c. 
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which proved, to the satisfaction even of later anti- 
quaries,' the early settlement of the Jews in that region ; 
forgetting entirely the close aflSnity of the Phoenician 
and Punic dialects with the Hebrew, and the successive 
occupation of (at least maritime) Spain by these kindred 
nations. In fact, the Jews spread with the dominion of 
the Eoman arms, part as slaves, part as free men with 
commercial objects, or seeking only a safe and peaceful 
settlement. Some, no doubt, made their livelihood by 
reputable traffic or industry, and attained to opulence ; 
others were adventurers, more unscrupulous as to the 
means by which they obtained their subsistence. The 
heathen could not but look with something of the in- 
terest excited by wonder on this strange, unsocial, and 
isolated people, who dwelt among them and yet were not 
of them. While the philosopher despised the fanaticism 
which he could not comprehend, the populace mingled 
something like awe with their dislike. The worse and 
more destitute of the race probably availed themselves of 
this feeling ; many, half impostors and half enthusiasts, 
gained their livelihood by working on the superstitious 
terrors of the people, who were never more open to decep- 
tion than in this age of comparative advancement. The 
empire swarmed with Jewish wonder-workers, mathema- 
ticians, astrologers, or whatever other name or office they 
assumed or received from their trembling hearers.’^ 

Yet, in some points, all of Hebrew blood, rich and 
poor, high and low, concurred, in their faithful attach- 
ment to their synagogue, their strict subordination to 
their religious teachers, and through their synagogu® 
and teachers to the great spiritual head of their commu- 


* i. e. Escalone from Ascalon, Tolftlo 
from Toledoth, “ the Geueratioiis,*' &c. 


“ Qiialliicunqne voles Jiidaei soinnia ven- 
duiit.”— Juv. Yl. 547. 
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nity, the Patriarch of Tiberias. While the Temple 
stood, these scattered settlements of the Jews were 
colonies of a nation ; after its fall, they became inde- 
pendent communities, yet held together by their un- 
changeable usages, by the worship in the synagogues, 
by the Law and the interpreters of the Law (the Rab- 
bins), by their schools of learning, by aversion, not 
without ground, for the idolatries and vices, as well as 


the hatred, of the heathen." 

“ Among the tnicts in the Mischna, 
one of the most historically curious and 
instructive is the Avoda Sara on fo- 
reign worship. It is directed exclu- 
sively against idolatry, and manifestly 
belongs to a period when Hejithenism, 
not Christianity, was the enemy and 
antagonist of Judaism. It is the Law 
of a people dw»dling among, and in 
constant intercourse with, idolaters. 
1'hree entire days before the great 
festivals of the heathen, and three 
after, it was prohibited to Israelites to 
have commerce, either of buying or 
selling, lending or borrowing with 
them, lest the Jew should contribute 
to the worship of false gods. The 
great festivals were the Calends, the 
Saturnalia, the commemoration of con- 
quests, the days of the inauguration of 
the birth and of the death of the Em- 
peror. All funeral pomp, of burning, 
or apotheosis, was idolatrous ; where 
this did not take place it was not ido- 
latrous. It was prohibited to have 
mtercoiirse with the heathen on days 
or private worship, as when a man 
began to shave his heard to comme- 
morate his escape from shipwreck or 
from prison. If a city celebrated a 
festival, the Jew might have inter- 
course with the heathen in the sub- 


Wherever Jews resided, a 

urbs, and there only ; if tlie suburbs, 
only in the city. Certain things might 
not he sold to idolaters — citrons, 
large white and some other kinds Oi 
figs, frankincense, w'hite fowls (if these 
were sold, the sellers were to cut off a 
claw, as the heathen would not ofler 
mutilated victims) ; neither hears nor 
lions, nor any hurtful things, arms, or 
military engines, chains, or fetters. 
They were not to aid in building basi- 
licas or scaffolds for execution, neither 
circuses nor theatres ; as to baths, not 
the niches or shrines which contained 
images ; neither to work ornaments for 
idols, such as chains, earrings, rings, 
(But R. Elieser said these might he 
sold, if a fair price were paid 1) They 
might not let houses or fields to the 
heathen in Judrea; in Syria or else- 
where they might. No Jewish wo- 
man might remain alone with an ido- 
later. They might buy medicines of 
the heathen, but not allow idolaters 
to mix up medicines foi- them. These 
arc hut a few of the subtle provisions 
which went into the most minute 
questions of food, the use of the same 
vessels and furniture, even of personal 
contact. The Jew might drink milk 
if he saw it drawn by a pagjin (he 
must see it, lest the animal should he 
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synagogue might be, and usually was, formed. Every 
synagogue was visited in turn by the Legate of the 
Patriarch. These legates were called apostles. The 
office probably existed before the fall of Jerusalem. The 
apostles collected the contributions for the Temple. 
They had authority to regulate all differences which 
might arise, and to receive the revenue of tlie Patriarch. 
Every year a proclamation was made by sound of 
trumpet in every synagogue, commanding the payment 
of the tribute : its final day of settlement was on the 
last of May. On the retuim of these legates they in- 
formed the Patriarch of the state of the synagogues, 
assisted him as counsellors, and held a distinguished 
rank among the people. The early Christians accuse 
the Jews of having sent messengers throughout the 
world, for the purpose of anathematizing them in their 
synagogues, and uttering a solemn curse U2')on the name 
of J esiis Christ. It is by no means unlikely that these 
ordinary legates received instructions to warn all the 
faithful Israelites against this detested innovation, and to 
counteract by every means in their power the progress 


iincleau). He mi^ht not sit under the 
shfide of a tree worshipped by an ido- 
lab r ; trees by the public wayside did 
not make uncleaji ; wood might not be 
used cut from a sacred tree unless the 
tree had been pi ofaiied. Tliere were 
certain rules by which a pagan was 
considered to have rcnder(\l even an idol 
profane. If /<e sold or purchased it, it 
became pt'ofane. I conclude this brief 
summary of those singular provisions 
with this story ; — 'I’he senat('rs ofKome 
asked the Jews, “ If God, the one true 
God as you assert, is not within those 
things which wc worship as idols, why 
does, he not utterly destro) them?” 


“No doubt,” answered the Jews, 
“he would so destioy them, if they 
were things of which the world has 
no great need. But idolaters worship 
the sun, the moon, and the stars. 
Wei'C it just that, on account of fools, 
God should make desolate the world ?” 
They rejoined, “ But why does he 
not destroy those things of which we 
make idols, which the world needs 
not?” The Jews answered, “ Th^ 
idolaters would only be conlirmed in 
their superstition ; they would say 
there must be divinity in those things 
left for our wor.>hip, all other things 
being destroyed.” 
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of the new religion. No doubt the rapid growth of 
Christianity tended to strengthen the power of the syna- 
gogue, by constantly keeping alive the vigilance, and 
indaming the zeal, of the more stedfast and ardent 
adherents to the Law. Indeed the point which miti- 
gates, more than any other, our compassion for the 
sufferings of the J ews, is the readiness with which they 
joined the heathen in the persecution of the Christians. 
Too often the Jews, though themselves eating the bitter 
bread of slavery, and instructed in the best school for 
the humaner feelings, adversity, were seen rejoicing by 
the stake of the expiring Christian. In the beautiful 
description of the death of Polycarp, there is a frightful 
incident of the Jews shouting for the execution, and 
busy in keeping the wood around the body of the holy 
martyr.^ 

The worship of the synagogue, with its appendant 
school or law court, where lectures were given, and 
knotty points of the Law debated, became the great bond 
of national union, and has continued, though the monar- 
chical centre of unity in Tiberias disappeared in a few 
centuries, to hold together the scatterea nation in the 
closest uniformity.^’ The worship of the synagogue is 
extremely simple.'^ Wherever ten Jews were found, 
there a synagogue ought to bo formed. The Divine 


° Polycjii*p, jMartyr, c. xii. xiii, et 
seqq. There is a curious passage in 
tlie account of tlie raartyis of Pales- 
tine, by Eusebius, recently discovere«I 
i.'i Syriac, and translated by l^r. 
Cureton. It descril>es the Jews of 
Lyddn (Diospolis), when witnessing 
several martyrdoms of Christians, sur- 
prised to hear the Christians, being 
Egyptians, called by Jewish names, 


[ Elias, Jeremiah, Isaiah, Daniel. One 
of the martyrs prayed Ibr the Jews 
and ►Samaritans who stood around. 
Cureton, pp. 37, 38. 

P This is cliicUy compiled fi-om 
Lightfoot, Vitringa de Syn. Vet., 
Jost, and other authorities, 

^ On tlie Liturgies or forms ot 
prayer, read Jost, i, 173 et seqq. 
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Presence, the invisible Shechinah, descends not but 
where ten are met together; if fewer, the Divine 
Visitant was supposed to say, " Wherefore come I, and 
no one is here ? ” It was a custom, therefore, in some 
of the more numerous communities, to appoint ten ‘‘ men 
of leisure,” whose business it was to form a congrega- 
tion/ The buildings were plain ; in their days of free- 
dom it was thought right that the house of -prayer to 
God, from its situation or its form, should overtop the 
common dwellings of man ; but in their days of humilia- 
tion, in strange countries, the lowly synagogue, the type 
of their condition, was content to lurk undisturbed in 
less conspicuous situations.® Even in Palestine the 
synagogues must have been small, for Jerusalem was 
said to contain 460 or 480 ; the foreign Jews, from the 
different quarters of the world, seem each to have had 
their separate building, where they communicated in 
prayer with their neighbours and kindred. Such were 
the synagogues of the Alexandrians, the Cyrenians, and 
others. Besides the regular synagogues, which were 
goofed, in some places they had chapeds or oratories 
open to the air, ch icily perhaps where their worship was 
not so secure of protection from the authorities ; these 
were usually in retired and picturesque situations, in 
groves, or on the seashore. In the distribution of the 
synagogue, some remote resemblance to the fallen 
Temple was kept up. The entrance was from the east : 
in the centre stood an elevated tribune or rostrum, in 
the place of the great altar, where prayer, the only 
permitted sacrifice, and if from an humble and contrite 


' Such seems the simple solution their days of splendour in the Spanish 
of a question on which learned volumes peninsula, and perhaps in some other 
have been written. countries, they aspired to higher archi- 

* We shall see hereafter that in j tectural grandeur. 
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heart, doubtless most acceptable to their Almighty 
Father, was constantly offered, and the Book of the Law 
was read. At the west end stood a chest, in which the 
Book was laid up, making the place, as it were, an 
humble Holy of Holies, though now no longer separated 
by a veil, nor protected by the Cherubim and Mercy 
Seat. Particular seats, usually galleries, were railed off 
for the women. 

The chief religious functionary in the synagogue was 
called the angel, or bishop. He ascended the tribune, 
repeated or chanted the prayers, his head during the 
ceremony being covered with a veil. He called the 
reader from his place, opened the book before him, 
pointed out the passage, and overlooked him that he 
read correctly. The readers, who were three in number 
on the ordinary days, seven on the morning of the Sab- 
bath, five on festivals, were selected from the body of 
the people. The Law of course was read, and the 
prayers likewise repeated, in the Hebrew language.* 
The days of public worship in the synagogue were the 
Sabbath, the second and fifth days of the week, ]\ronday 
and Thursday. There was an officer in the synagogues 


• In the earlier times there can be 
no doubt that the version of the LXX. 
was read in the Greek or Hellenist 
synagogues (Basnage, viii. 1). But 
the gradual withdrawal of the Jews 
within themselves, the disputes with 
the Christians, who almost invariably 
cited the LXX. (read Justin Martyr 
against Trypho), fiist limited this 
usage, as the Gemara sLites, to the 
five Books of the Law, afterwards 
proscriljed it ; and the old adage, “ he 
who teaches his son Greek, is as lie 
who eats swineflesh,” became an ortho- 
dox nShxira. The Hellenists from a 


respectable class of brethren became an 
odious sect. But the later Jews were 
too wise rigidly to confine their 
prayers, however they might keep 
their Scriptures in their inviolable 
sanctity, to a learned langiiagi^ 

® For the thirty-aino things for- 
bidden on the Sabbath, see Jost, Juden- 
thum, i. 1 78. They were chiefly works 
of husbandry, sowing, i)loughing, reap- 
ing, &c. ; of handicrafts, spinning, 
weaving, &c. ; hunting, killing game, 
&c. ; writing two letters, or efi’acing 
them to write them again ; building ; 
putting out or lighting fil es. To these 
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out of Palestine; and probably even witliin its borders, 
called an interpreter, who translated the Law into tlio 
vernacular tongue, usually Greek in the first case, or 
Syro-Clialdaic in the latter. Besides the bishop, there 
were three elders, or rulers, of tlie synagogue, wlio like- 
wise formed a court or consistory for the judgement of all 
offences. They had the power of inllicting punisliment 
by scourging ; ^ from Origen’s account, the Patriarch of 
Tiberias had assumed the power of life and death. But 
the great control over the public mind lay in the awfid 
sentence of excoinmunicatioii. The anathema of the 
synagogue cut off the offender from the Israel of God ; 
he became an outcast of society. The first process, 
usually, was the censure ; the name and the oflence of 
the delinquent were read for four succeeding Sabbaths,^ 
during which ho had time to make his peac’c with the 
congregation. At the end of that period the solemn 
Niddui, or interdict, was pronounced with the sound of 
trumpets,"' which for thirty days separated the criminal 
from the hopes and privileges of Israel. For more 
heinous offenc('S, and against contumacious delinquents, 
the more terrific Cherem, or the still more fatal ►Sham- 
mata, the excomnmnicalion, was proclaimed. The 
Cherem inflicted civil death, but, on due repentance and 
reparation for the crime, the same authority which 


prohibitions t])C ntldotl iiinny 

others; playiii;^ witli nuts or alniond-i, 
climbing, ikliug, or whatever gave 
cause for forl>i<l(l('H work. 

▼ The Seoul!;! ng with forty stripes 
save one was long in the power of the 
synagogue. “ lias any Moutanist,” de- 
mands the orthodox writer against tiie 
Montaiiists (kuseb. v. Uj), “ever been 
scourged oj' stoned in the syuagogne of 
VOL. II. 


tlie Jews ? ” riie adventurer costa, 
in the seventeenth century, describes 
his own scourging in Amsterdam. 
Bayle, Acostie. 

■ Com]xu*e A'itvinga on the blow- 
ing of trumpets at tlie time of excom- 
munication. i. ‘201 ; on the general 
subject, p. 743 et soiq. ; Eiseumenger, 
i. 119. 

2 H 
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denounced, might repeal the Cherem — the absolved 
offender was restored to life. But no power could cancel 
the irrevocable Shaminata. Some indeed have doubted 
whether the last sentence was ever pronounced, or even 
was known to the Law.^ Prudence would certainly have 
advised the disuse of a practice which might drive the 
desperate offender to seek that consolation in another 
faitli which was irrevocably denied him in his own: the 
Church would have opened its gates to receive him wlio 
was doomed to perpetual exile from the Synagogue. 
The sentence of excommunication was couched in the 
most fearful phrases. The delinquent was excommuni- 
cated, anathematized, accursed — by the Book of the 
Law, by tlie ninety-tliree precepts, by the malediction 
of Joshua against Jericho, by that of Klisha against the 
children wlio mocked him, and so on through all the 
terrific threateniugs of tlio ancient law and history. He 
was accursed by tlic mysterious names of certain spirits 
of deadly power. He was accursed by heaven and earth, 
by the Seraphin, and by the heavenly orbs. “Let 
nothing good come out of him, let his end be sudden, 
let all creatures become his enemies, let the whirlwind 
crush him, the fever and every otlier malady and the 
edire of tlic sword smite him, let his deatli be iinfore- 
seen, and drive him into outer darkness.” Excommuni- 
cation, as we have said, inflicted a civil death ; how far, 
at least in the milder form, it excluded from the syna- 
gogue, seems not quite clear. But no one, except his 
wife and children, might approach the moral leper — all 
others must avoid him the distance of a toise. If there 
were a dead body in his house, no one might inter it ; if 
a child were born, the father must circumcise it. Public 


Vitringa questions the use of the Shammata. 
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detestation was not appeased by death. No one mourned 
him who died excommunicated ; his coffin was stoned, 
and a heavy slab was placed over his remains by the 
hands of justice, either as a mark of infamy, or to pre- 
vent him from^ rising again at the last day. No doubt 
these spiritual terrors were often abused by the domi- 
neering llabbi ; but it is as little to be questioned that 
they exercised a high moral influence. The excommu- 
nication smote tlie adulterer, or the unnatural father, 
who, in their striking language, more cruel than the 
ravens, neglected the children whom God had given. 

The influence of the Eabbins was not grounded on 
the public services of religion alone. The whole course 
of education was committed to their care, or at least to 
their superintendence.^' In all tliose interesting e})ochs 
of domestic life in which the heart is most open to im- 
pressions of reveren(*e and attachment, the llabbi, even 
wlnn’o the ancient Levite had no office, had made him- 
self an indispensable part of the ceremony. AVhen the 
house rejoiced in the birth of a man child, though cir- 
cumcision was not ne(*.essarily performed in the syna- 


y The followinj^ is considered the 
auihorizod course of Jewisli education. 
As soon as tlie cliildien can speal:, 
they are tauo;ht certain relii^ious 
axioms; from three or four to six or 
seven tliey l(!arn tlieir letters ; at that 
atije they go to school, and are taught 
to read tlie Pentahnich ; at ten they 
commence the Mi-M-hna; at thirteen 
and one day they are considered 
responsible, and are hound to keep the 
Gi:i precepts of the Law; at fifteen 
they study the flemaia, t. c?., the 
Talmial ; at eighteou they marry ; at 
twenty tliey enter into busin- ss. 

“ Filins quinque aniiorum ad Bib- 


lia, Filins dcoem annonim ad IMisch- 
na. Filius trcdecim an no rum ad 
prmcepta. Filius quindecim aiinonun 
ad Talmud. Filius decern et octo 
annorum ad nnptias. Filius viginti 
aimorum ad sectaiulum (divitia^.). Fi- 
lius triginta annorum ad robur. Filius 
quadraginta annorum ad prudentiain. 
Filius quiiiquaginta annorum ad con- 
silium. Filius sexagiiita nniionira ad 
seuectutem. Filius septnaginta an- 
noriim ad canitiem. Filius nonagiiita 
annorum ad foream. Filius centum 
annorum (repntatus ost) quasi nior- 
tuus sit, et transient ex hoc mundo.'* 
Misclma, Capita Patrum, iv. p. 481. 

2 H 2 
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gogue, nor was tlie operator usually of that order, yet 
ill-omened and uiiblest was the eighth-day .feast which 
was not graced by the presence of a Eabbi. In mar- 
riages tlie llabbi joined the hands, pledged the cup, and 
pronounced tlie seven prayers of benediction over the 
wedded pair. Tlie Eabbi attended the sick man, and con- 
soled him with the assurance of the certain resurrection 
of all faithful Israelites to their exclusive Paradise, and 
ho was present at the interment of the dimd. Nor was 
this all : by degrees the whole life of the Jew was vo- 
luntarily enslaved to more than Prahminical or monkish 
minuteness of observance. Every day, and every hour 
of the day, and every act of every liour, had its appointed 
regulations, grounded on distorted texts of vScri])ture, or 
the sentences of the Wise JMcn, and artfully moulded up 
with their national reminiscences of the |)ast or their dis- 
tinctive hopes of the future, — the divine origin of the 
Law, the privileges of God’s chosen peoph% the restoration 
to the Holy City, the coming of the ]\lessiah. The Jew 
with liis early jirayer was to prevent the rising sun, but 
more blessed he who encroached upcm the night to 
lament, befom the dawn, the fate of rlerusalem.'^* His 
rising from his bed, his manner of pulling on Ihe dif- 
ferent article's of dross, the disposition oi’ his fringi'd 
tallith, liis pliylacteries on Ids head and arms, liis ablu- 
tions, his meals, even the calls of nature were subjected 
to scrupulous rules — both reminding liim that he was of 
a j^oculiar race, and perpetually reducing liim to ask the 
advice of the Wise Slen, wliich alone could set at rest the 

* It was ruled, and there is some- and restoration of Jerusalem. CK'd 
thing deeply pathetic in the rule, hears tlie prayers of tliosr? who rise h_v 
“ that the Jew should rise early in niglit to weep for Jerusiiiein.” Bu\- 
the jporuing ; his first thoughts ami torf, De Synagoga. 
prayers should be on the desolation 
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trembling and sci’upulous conscience. Nor was it enough 
that the all-seeing eye of God watched with jealous 
vigilance the minutest acts of Ilis Chosen. Eabbinical 
authority peopled the air with spirits of beneficent or 
malign asjicct: the former might be revolted by the 
least uncleanness, the latter were ever ready to take ad- 
A^antage of every delinquency. The Wise IMcu alone were 
well acquainted with the nature, the orders, the powers, 
or the arts of these mysterious beings ; and thus a new 
and unbounded field was opened for their interference. 
Su(*h was the character of the Eabbinical dominion as it 
was gradually, though perhaps not as yet perfectly, 
developed. The Eabbins slowly withdrew into a 
spiritual order; they stood aloof from the Avorldlings 
(the Amhaare/) ; they avoided all familiar intercourse 
with tiiem, they would not degrade themselves to inter- 
marriage with them ; they expected to be treated with 
reverenco, would hardly r(Turn the common salutation.^ 
Such (for tliis dominion now assumed a monarchical form) 
was tlie kingdom of the Patriarch of Tiberias, in its 
boundaries as extensive as that of Eome, and founded 
on the strongest basis, the blind and zealous attachment 
of its subjects.^ 

Before long the Sanhedrin of that city began to 
assume a loftier tone ; their edicts wore dated as from 
Jerusalem, their school was called Sion.^ But into 
this spiritual court, as into that of more splendid and 
worldly sovereigns, ambition and intrigue soon found 
their way. The monarch could not brook any consti- 
tutional limitation to his state or authority ; the subordi- 
nate officers, the aristocracy of this singular republic, were 


• Jost, iv. 133, gives several pages Josf, iv. 75. 

of instances of their ha?ightiuess, to ® ChieHy from Jost, Gcschichtc der 
which U. Jehuda was not superior. Israeliter, with his authorities. 
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eager to usurp the rights of the throne. The first collision 
was on the all-important point of etiquette. No sooner 
was Simon, son of Gamaliel, quietly seated in the Pa- 
triarchate, than he began to assert or enlarge his prero- 
gative. His Ab-beth-din, R. Nathan, and his Hachim, R. 
Meir, enioved a larG:er share of his state than he was 
willing to concede. When any one of these heads of 
the spiritual senate entered, the whole assembly was 
accustomed to rise, and to remain standing till he was 
seated. This equality of respect was galling to the 
pride of Simon ; he determined to vindicate the superior 
dignity of his chair, and took an opportunity of moving, 
in the absence of the parties concerned, that the whole 
assembly should rise only on the entrance of the 
Patriarcli, on that of the Ab-beth-din two rows, on 
that of the Hachim only one. The next time that R. 
Nathan and R. Sleir made their appearance, this order 
was observed. The degrading innovation went to their 
hearts. They dissembled their resentment, but entered 
into a secret conspiracy to dethrone or to humiliate the 
unconstitutional despot. ‘‘He,” said R. ]\leir, “who 
cannot answer every question which relates to the Word 
of God, is not worthy to preside in the great Sanhedrin. 
Let us ex})ose Ins ignorance, and so compel liim to 
abdicate. Then you shall be Patriarch, and I your 
Ab-beth-din.” In secret council they framed the most 
intricate and perplexing questions to confound the 
despot. Happily for him, their conversation was over- 
heard by a learned and friendly member of the San- 
hedrin, who began to discuss in a loud tone, so as to be 
heard by Simon in the neighbouring chamber, the points 
on which it was agreed to attack and perplex the over- 
bearing Patriarch. At the next sitting, the rebels, 
Nathan and Meir, advanced to the charge with their 
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formidable host of difficulties. To their confusion, 
Simon, forewarned, repulsed them on all points, and 
unravelled, with the utmost readiness, the most intricate 
questions. Simon triumplied, the rebellious Ab-beth- 
din and Hachim were expelled from the Sanhedrin. 
But still they kept up the war, and daily assailed the 
Patriarch with a new train of difficulties, for which they 
required written answers. At length the civil contest 
ended, through the intervention of the more moderate. 
The ex-Ab-beth-din and ex-IIachim were reinstated; 
but, on the momentous point whether the whole San- 
hedrin rose on their entrance, or only two rows, I 
deeply regret that I must leave the reader in the same 
lamentable ignorance with myself. 

Not content, or rather flushed with this advance 
towards unlimited monarchy in his own dominions, the 
high-minded Simon began to meditate schemes of 
foreign conquest.^^ Tlio independence or equality of 
the head of the Babylonian community Iiaunted liim, as 
that of the Patriarch of Constantinople did the early 
Popes ; and a cause of quarrel, curiously similar to that 
about the time on which Easter was to be kept, speedily 
arose. The schools of Babylonia and Palestine fell into 
an open schism concerning the calcnlation of the day 
for the Paschal feast. Simon determined to assert the 
superiority of the Patriarchate of Tiberias over his dis- 
obedient brethren. The scene is in the highest degree 
characteristic. It must, however, be promised, that it is 
by no means certain at what time the Princes of the 
Captivity commenced their dynasty. In the following 
story, Aliia appears as the head of the community ; but 


^ Jost, Gesohichte der Israeliter, iv. ties. Compare Judenthum, ii. p. 168 
59 et seqq.^ with Talmudic autho? i- et seqq. 
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probably tlie Prince bad not yet obtained the influence, 
or assumed the state, which, during the first fifty years 
of the third century, distinguished the Jewish sovereign 
of the East. Hananiah, who taught at Nahar-j^akod, 
and Judali ben Bethuriah, were the most eminent of 
the learned teachers in the schools of Babylon ; and to 
humble their pride and bring them into subordination 
to tlie seat of learning in Tiberias, was the gi’eat object 
of tlie mission which was despatched by the Patriarch. 
The tivo legates weije fumished with three letters. They 
delivered tlie first to Hananiah, which boro the super- 
scription, “To your Holiness.” Delighted with their 
recognition of a title considered of high importance, 
Hananiah courteously inquired the reason of their 
coming, — “ To learn your system of instruction,” Still 
more flattered, Hananiah received the ambassadors with 
the utmost cordiality, and commended them to the 
people, as worthy of every honour, both as descendants 
of the high priest (for the Patriarch of Tiberias claimed 
his lineage from Aaron) and for their own personal 
merit. When the treacherous legates had secaired their 
ground in the good opinion of the people, they began 
to controvert the judgements of Hananiah, to animadvert 
on his opinions, and to lessen him by every means in 
the public estimation. Hananiah, enraged at this abuse 
of his kindness, summoned a second assembly of the 
people, and denounced the legates as traitors and 
ignorant men. The people replied, “ That which thou 
hast built, thou canst not so soon pull down ; the hedge 
which thou hast planted, thou canst not pluck up with- 
out injury to thyself.” Hananiah demanded their 
objections to his system of instruction. They answered, 
“ Thou hast dared to fix intercalations and new moons, 
by 'which great inconformities have arisen between the 
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brethren in Babylonia and Palestine.” ‘‘ So did Eabbi 
Akiba,” said Hananiah, “ when in Babylon.” ‘‘ Akiba/’ 
they rejoined, left not his like in Palestine.” Neither,” 
cried the desperate llabbi, ‘‘ have I left my erpial in 
Palestine.” The legates produced their second letter, 
which ran in these mysterious words : That which thou 
leftest a kid, is grown up a strong-horned goat ;” it 
meant tliat the Sanhedrin, wdiich he left without })ower, 
liad IT gained all its authority. Hananiah was stmek 
dumb. It. Isaac, one of the deputies, saw his time : lie 
mounted tlie tribune, from which tlie Law Avas usually 
read. These,” lie said, naming them, ‘‘are the holy 
days of Cod — these the holy days of Hananiah ! ” An 
indistinct murmur ran through the synagogue. It. 
Nathan, the second deputy, arose and read the attso of 
Isaiah, “ Out of Sion goeth foi-th the Luaa^, and the Word 
of (jod from J erus<‘dem.” Then, Avith a bitter intona- 
tion, “ Out of Babylon goeth forth the La\i’, the AWnd of 
God from Nahar-pakod ! ’’ The assembly was in an 
uproar. “ Alter not the Word of God,” Avas the universal 
cry. The legates followed up their advantage and 
produced their third letter, Avhich threatened excom- 
munication against the factious opponents of their 
authority. They added these emphatic words : — “ The 
learned have sent us, and commanded us thus to say : ‘ If 
he will submit, Avell ; if not, utter at once the interdict. 
So likcAvise set tlie choice before our brethren in foreign 
parts. If they Avill stand by us, Avell ; if not, lot them 
ascend their higli places ; let Ahia build them an altar, 
and Hananiah [he Avas of Levitical descent] sing at the 
sacrifice ; and let them at once set themselves apart and 
say, We have no portion in the Israel of God.’ ” From 
all sides an instantaneous cry arose, “ Heaven preserve 
us from heresy ! We have still a portit n in the Israel of 
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God.” The authority of the Sanhedrin in Tiberias was 
universally recognized. Judah ben Bethuriah, as well 
as Hananiali, was forced to bow to the yoke ; and till 
the political separation of the Babylonian from' tlie 
Western Jews, on the restoration of the Persian monar- 
chy (for the province had now been again brought under 
the Homan dominion by the conquests of Verus), the 
Patriarch of Tiberias maintained his uncontcsted supre- 
macy over the whole Jewish commonalty. In tlie pre- 
ceding history, both in the object and the manner in 
which it was conducted, we are almost tempted to inquire 
whetlier it is not a scene borrowed from the annals of 
the Papal Church, 

But before w'e describe the re-establishment of the 
Ilesch-Glutha, or Prince of the Captivity, in all the 
state and splendour of an Oriental sovereign, far out- 
shining, at least in pomp, his rival sovereign in Tiberias, 
■we return to the West to trace the In story of the 
Palestinian Jews, as connected with that of their 
Homan masters.® During all tlie later conflicts with 
Home, the Samaritans had escaped by quiet su])mission 
the miseries which had so perpetually faheii on tlieir 
more unruly brethren ; they had obtained the rights of 
Roman citizensliip for their fidelity. During tlie first 
establishment of the Rabbinical dominion at Tiberias, 
its chiefs had displayed an unprecedented degree of 
liberality towards their once detested neighbours. 
Though they sarcastically denominated them ‘‘the 
proselytes of the lions,” yet they would inhabit tlie same 
city, sleep in the same house, eat at tlie same table, 
and even partake of animals whicdi they had killed 
This unusual mildness rested on the authority of E. 
Akiba, and seems to strengthen the suspicion that it 


Jost, iV. p. 79 et seqq. 
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was grounded on policy, and that the enterprising Kahbi 
had laid a deliberate scheme of uniting in one league 
all who claimed Jewish descent. But this amity be- 
tween the two hostile sects was but transient. One 
Eabbi declared it was better to use water for an offering 
than Samaritan wine. Another, in their own city, 
openly accused them of worshipping idols on Gerizim ; 
he hardly escaped with his life. Political circumstances 
increased tlie jealousies, Avhich at last broke out into 
open hostilities; and opf)ortunities occurred in which 
they might commit mutual acts of violence, without the 
interference of tlie ruling powers. 

In one of the great contests for the empire, they 
espoused opposite parties. The Samaritans, unfortu- 
nately for themselves, were on the losing side. Pescen- 
nius Niger had assumed the purple in Syria. Tlie Jews 
presented a petition for the reduction of their taxation. 

Ye demand,” said the stern lioman, exemption from 
tribute for your soil — I will lay it on tlie air you 
breathe.”^ The Samaritans took up arms for Niger, 
the Jews threw themselves into the party of Sevenis. 
That able general soon triumphed over all opposition, 
and severely punished the partisans of his rival : the 
Samaritans forfeited their privilege of Homan citizen- 
ship. The presence of the Emperor overawed the con- 
flicting factions, though Severus himself was in great 
danger from a daring robber of the country, named 
Claudius, who boldly rode into his camp, saluted and 
embraced him, and, before orders could be given for his 
seizure, had escaped.^ Severus celebrated a Jewish 
triumph, probably on account of the general pacification 
of the province. His laws were favourable to the Jews. 


' Spartian, rescennius Niger, H. A.S., p. 377; Eusebii Chronicon, ccii. 
If Spartiaiii d. Severus. 
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The edict of Antoninus was re-enacted, though still 
with its limitation against circumcising proselytes.'^ The 
Jews were j^ermitted to undertake the tutelage of 
pagans, which shows tlia-t tliey had still the privileges 
of Koman citizenship, and they were exempt from 
burthens incompatible with their religion. Still they 
were interdi(*ted from a})2)roaching the walls of the Holy 
City, and their general condition is thus described by 
Tertulliaii, who Avrote during the reign of S(ivorus; 
‘‘ Dispersed and vagabond, exiled from their native soil 
and air, they wander over the face of the earth, without 
a king, either liuman or divine ; and even as strangers, 
they are not permitted to salute Avitli their footsteps 
their native land.” ' 

The Jews and Christians contest the liononr ofliaving 
furnished a nurse to the fratricide son of Severus, (yara- 
calla.'* If this tyrant indeed sucked the milk of 
Christian gentleness, lii.s savage dis2)osltion tui*ned it to 
gall.'' According to the Ivabbinical legends, he was so 


^ “ JiutTOs fieri vetuit.” 

* Tertullian, Apologet. xxii. Ter- 
tullian, it must be remembered, writes 
as an orator, not as a historian. 

i Jost, in his G<‘schichte dor fs- 
riieliten scit der Zeit <ler Maccabiier, 
conceives that the strange stories in 
the Jewish writers, about the inter- 
course between one of the .Antonines 
(most assert the first, the Pious) and 
the head of the Sanhedi in ^ f Tiberias, 
and his secret Judaism, are grounded 
on tliis bile of Caracal la. I bike the 
opportunity of expressing my obliga- 
tion to this work, which has been of 
the greatC'st use in the composition of 
this fast volume of my History. I 
differ from Jost, who is a pupil of 
Eiciiliom, on many j^oints, particu- 


larly on the composition of the older 
Scriptures, but gladly hear testi- 
mony to the higli value ot‘ his woik, 
which, both in depth of reseandi and 
arrangement, is far su])erior to the de- 
sultory, and by no means trustworthy, 
volumes of Basnage, in former 

editions.) The later book of Jost 
(Geschichte des Judenthums) is the 
more mature work of an indefatigable 
and eminently fair writer. Of course, 
as a Jew, he presents tlie doctrines and 
usages of his race in a favourable light, 
but he always fully de&erves a respect- 
ful and candid hearing. 

** The Jews confounded the best and 
first with the last and worst of the 
Aiitonines. Lightfoot and fSelden were 
misled by David Gauz. The chrono- 
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attjiehed to his Jewish playmates, as to have shed tears 
when one of them was whipped by order of the Emperor. 
Indeed for several reigns Judaism might boast its influ- 
ence on the Imperial throne. Among the strange medley 
of foreign superstitions with which the filtliy Helioga- 
balus offeiided even the easy and tolerant religion of 
liis Itoman subjects, he adopted tlie Jewisli usages of 
circumcision and abstinence from swine’s flesli.^ And, 
in the reign of tlie good Alexander Sevevus, that beau- 
tiful oasis in the desert of this period of the Imperial 
liistory, the Jews enjoyed the equal protection and tlie 
favour of the virtuous sovereign. Abraham, as \vell as 
Christ, had his pdaco in the Emperor’s gallery of divi- 
nities, or men worthy of divine honours. Alexander 
was even called the Father of the Synagogue."^ 

In the moan time, the Patriarchal throne had been 
as(?end(.‘d by the most celebrated of the Pabbinioal 
sovereigns. Jeliuda, sometimes called the Nasi or 
Patriarch, sometimes the Holy, sometimes cmphati(.‘ally 
the liabbi, succeeded his hither, Simon, son of Gama- 
liel. Jehuda is said to have been born on the day on 
which Iv. Akiba died ; an event j>rcdieted, according to 
his admirers, in the verse of Solomon — ^'One sun ariseth, 
and one sun (joctU down'' Akiba was the setting — 
Jehuda the dawning sun. He was secretly circumcised, 
in defiance of the law of Hadrian. His whole life w^as 
of the most spotless purity ; hence he w^as called the 
Holy, or the Holiest of the Holy. It. Jehuda W7is the 


makes any intercourse between 
Antoninus Pins aiul Jehuda the Holy 
impossible. See also liasnaaie, who 
gives, as said above, all tlie stories 
abojit Antoninus Pius, viii. p. 3. 

Dion Cassius, Ixxix. 1 1 


“ Dicebat pva terea Judacorum et i A. S., p. .>4:0. 


Samaritanoniin religiuncs, et Christi- 
anain devotionem illue traiisreroiidam, 
ut omnium culturarum secretuiii Ile- 
liogabali saeerdotiiim toneret.’^ Lam- 
prid. lleliogab., II. A. S., p. 462. 

Lam})rid. Alexander Severus, H. 
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author of a new constitution to the Jewish people. He 
embodied in the celebrated Mischiia, or Code of Tra- 
ditional Law, all the authorized interpretations of the 
Mosaic Law, the traditions, the decisions of the learned, 
and the precedents of the Courts or Schools.” It is 
singular that this period is distinguislied by the labours 
of the great Roman lawyers in the formation of a Code 
of J urisprudence for the whole empire. It might seem 
as if the Jews, constituting thus, as it were, an iniperium 
in imperio^ a state witliin a state, Avero ambitious of 
providing themselves with their own Pandects, either 
in emulation of their masters, or lest their subjects 
might discover the superior advantage of a written 
code over tlio arbitrary decisions of the Rabbinical in- 
terpreters of their original polity.” The sources from 
which the ]\Iischna was derived, may give a fair view 
of the nature of the Rabbinical authority, and the 
manner in Avliicli it had superseded tlie original Mosaic 
Constitution. The IMischna was grounded, 1. On the 
Written Law of Closes. 2. On the Oral Law, received 


“ “From Afosos, our Tcnchor, to 
our Holy Kabbi, no one liad tmitod in 
a siiij;le body of doctrine, what was pub- 
licly taught as tlio Oral Law ; but in 
each generation tlie I’l ince of t)ie San- 
hedrin, or the Prophet of his day, 
notes down in writing for his own 
use, and as an aid to his memory, the 
traditions which he had iicard from 
his teachers; but in public he taught 
tliom only orally. In the same man- 
ner each tiansrniljed that whicli best 
pleased him in the Oommenlaries and 
Expositions of the Law. As for those 
points on which changes took place as 
regardRii the judicial forms, they were 
derived j-ather fiom reason than tradi- 


tion, and depended on the authority of 
the giTat Consistory. Such was tlie 
fomi of procoe<ling until onr Pahhi 
I the Holy Chdunlaj, who iirst collected 
j all tlie traditions, the judgements, the 
sentences, the expositions of the Law, 
heard by Moses our Ma-’ter, and 
taught in each generation.” Moses 
Maimonides, Preface to Mischna. 
The Mischna is derived from the 
Hebrew the repetition ; in (Ireek 

deurepoKTis, 

® The Mischna was accepted in Iki- 
hylonia as of equal authority with 
that which it had acquu’ed in Pales- 
tine. It is the foundation of the Baby- 
lonian as of the Jerustilem Talmud. 
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by Moses on Mount Sinai ; and handed down, it was 
said, by uninterrupted tradition. 3. The decisions or 
maxims of the Wise Meii.^ 4. Opinions of particular 
individuals, on which the schools were divided, and 
which still remained open. 5. Ancient usages and 
customs. The distribution of tho Mischna affords a 
curious exemplification of the intimate manner in which 
the religious and civil duties of the Jews were inter- 
woven, and of the authority assumed by the Law over 
every transaction of lifo.'^ The Mischna commenced 
with rules for prayer, thanksgiving, ablutions; it is 
impossible to conceive the minuteness or subtlety of 
these rules, and the fine distinctions drawn by the 
Eabbins. It was a cpiestion whether a man who ate 
figs, grapes, and pomegranates, was to say one or three 
graces (p. 23). The schools of Shammai and Hillel 
differed on the points, whether the believer having 
washed his hands, he should put the napkin on the 
table, or on a cushion ; whether he should sweep the 
house and then wash his hands, or wash his hands and 
then sweep the house (29). But there are nobler words. 
“ Tliese are the things of which man has tho usufruct 

o 

in this life, the reward in the life to come : honour 
rendc'red to fatluir and mother ; beneficence ; the pro- 
pagation of peace among men. But the doctrine of the 
Law is like all tliese.” Against the tithing of mint, 


P Jost acknowledpies that, except- 
ing a few sayings ascribed to the pre- 
Asmonean times, there is nothing older 
in the Misclina tl>au the age ot'Herod : 
“ Die in diese Werk niedergelegten 
Lelirsiitze reidieii nicht uher das He- 
rodaischc Zeitalter heraTis, einigewenige 
Satze aiisgenommen, die d* ii vor-Ue- 
rodaischen Lehreru zugeschrieben wer- 


den.” iv. 105. 

9 The Mischna was published by 
Surenhusius (Amsterdam, ll)98) in 
excellent print and with aeknowUnlgcd 
icciiracy. It contains the ^lischna, 
v/ith the comincnt:^ lies of Bartenora 
and Moses Maimonides, and notes by 
Guisius, Surenhiis himself, and 
othei’ modern Hebraists. 
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anise, and cummin,” may be set tlie rigid and generous 
provisions by Avliicli the corner of the field is set apart 
for tbe poor (Do Angulo). Tliere is a whole book (De 
Heterogeneis) as to what things may be sown togetlier, or 
mingled together, and what may not ; the strictest rules 
about the divisions in fields and gardens; the most 
ordinary, and what might seem the most unimportant, 
questions of cultivation are subject to the severest regu- 
lations, and are controverted between the schools. There 
is one on the Sabbatarian year, as if still rigidly ob- 
served by the cultivators of the soil, which it [)resumes 
that the Jews will for ever contiuu(3 to l)e. The second 
book, wliich treats on the Sabbath, the festivals, and 
fasts, displays the whole religious lilb of the Jew. On 
the Sabbath, of course, there are the most ])rociso and 
rigorous detinitions of the innocence and guilt of eveny 
act, almost of every thought. This is characdinistic of 
the tenet and of the people. If on the Sabbath one 
extinguishes a light from fear of the Gentiles, or of 
robbers, or on account of an evil spirit, or on account of 
a sick man who is asle(‘p, he is guiltless; if lie dues it 
to save his oil or his candle, ho is guilty (i p. JJ). 
Throughout, as in all priest-ridden races (lor llio Eab- 
bins were essentially a priesthood), there was tlie same 
strange admixture of the loftiest pi(4y with the lowest 
superstition ; there are solemn and imposing rites 
preserving the saered memory of the wonderful events 
in their liistory, liedged round with the most puerihi 
and servile provisions. The liistory of the Mosaic Luav, 
intricate enough, as perhaps was necessary to Ivocp 
asunder a half-barbarous people, is woven into an 
inextricablo network of decrees, which left nothing to 
the free and enlightened conscience, and therefore 
noftiing ennobling or praiseworthy in man. God, from a 
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wise taskmaster, sank to a tyrant. In. the third 
book are the rules on marriage and divorce, on the 
charge of idolatry, on vows and Nazaritism. The 
Levirate law is treated as of perpetual obligation ; tlie 
learned, however, seem to have been disposed to mitigate 
its force, and to multiply the causes which justified 
either party in eluding it. The Mischna fully admits 
polygamy. If a man leaves many wives, the I^aw 
determines that one only can claim the Levirate 
right.^ The first of two wives takes precedence, and 
her children inherit. Yet these are rare instances, 
and the impression of the whole book is that the 
usage of the Jews was monogamy. The fourth book 
treats, I. of Injuries. It is remarkable that the injuries 
or damages are almost exclusively those of an agricul- 
tural people ; their chief causes are — a, wells, as, if left 
open, dangerous to life or limb ; i, the ox, as goring or 
hurting man or beast; c, trespass of men or cattle 
(De Pascuis); d, fire, as consuming standing crops. 
II. The Treatise Sanhedrin is full of historical matter on 
the origin and power of those courts. Smaller crimes 
were adjudged by three, the greater by twenty-three, the 
greatest by the whole seventy-one. Every Israelite has a 
poition in the world to come, except those who deny the 
resurrection of the dead, and the Epicureans. Three 
kings and four private men have no share in eternal 
life: Jeroboam, Ahab, IManasseh ; Balaam, Ahitophel, 
Doeg, Gehasi. This tract assumes the power of capital 
punishment.. This is of four kinds, stoning, burning, 
slaying by the sword, strangling. There are rules for 
each. The other punishments in this, and in the smaller 

* ** Si multas reliijuerit mulioros comment of ^luiinonides, fol. i. In the 
uni ex illis tiintum impoiiefur extiac- law of marriMge — “siquisduasduxerit 
tio calcei aut leviratio/' This is the nxores, et inortuus est.” 91-95. 
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tract (De Poenis), are exile, fine, flagellation. Two trea- 
tises follow, on Oaths and on Witnesses. The fifth book 
is on sacrifices, ofterings, vows, and the measurements 
of the Temple. It is remarkable only for the elaborate 
minuteness of its provisions. Finally, the sixth is the 
somewhat difficult subject of uncleanness and ablution ; 
it is rigid and particular to the utmost repulsiveness. 

As the object of this groat work was to fix, once for 
all, on undoubted authority, the whole Unwritten Law, 
some of the more zealous Babbins reprobated this 
measure of Jehuda the Holy, as tending to supersede 
or invalidate their own personal power. But the 
multiplication of written statutes .enlarges rather than 
contracts the province of tlie lawyer ; a new field was 
opened for ingenuity, and comment was speedily heaped 
upon the Mischna, till it was buried under the weight, 
as the Jlosaic Law had been before by the ]\Tischna. 
The interpreters of the Mischna assumed a particular 
name, tlie Tanaim. In fact, the acknowledgment of 
the Mischna as a sort of now constitution, powerfully 
contributed to the maintenance of tlie Babbinical au- 
thority after the fall of the Patriarchate and the extinc- 
tion of the Schools. It threw back tlie Written Law 
into a sort of reverential and mysterious obscurity. 
Never was such honour paid to the Books of Moses as 
by the Babbins of Tiberias, or such labour employed in 
their preservation ; every letter was counted, every dot, 
every iota sanctified, as perhajis of the deepest import. 
But they were dark oracles, whose profound meaning 
could not be caught by the vulgar ear; while from 
the formal, and as it were constitutional, recognition of 
the Unwritten Law, as embodied in the Mischna, it 
became the popular and practical code, until the more 
voluminous Talmud superseded, in its turn, the Mischna. 
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Those ponderous tomes were at once the religious and 
civil institutes of the Jewish people, and swayed the 
Jews with an un contested authority, in like manner as 
the Acts of the Saints and the Canon-law the nations 
of Christian Europe. 

In the mean time the rival throne in Babylonia, 
that of the Prince of the Captivity, was rapidly rising 
to the state and dignity which perl laps did not attain 
its perfect height till under the J^ersian monarchs. 
There seems to have been some acknowledged here- 
ditary claim in 11. Hona, who now appears as the Prince 
of the Captivity, as if his descent irorn tlie . house of 
David had been recognised by the willing credulity of 
his brethren; at least, if any reliance is to be placed in 
a speech attributed to 11. J ehuda, that if 11. Ilona were 
to make his appearance, he should do homage to him.® 
Such submission would not, it may bo thought, have 
been t^xtorted from the Patriarch of l^iberias, oven from 
the modest and humble 11. Jehuda, unh^ss general opinion 
had invested the rival chieftain with some peculiar 
sanctity. The Prince of the Ca[)tivity might recall in 
his splendour, particularly during his inauguration, 
some lofty reminiscences of the great Jewish monarchy 
under the ancestors from whom he claimed his descent, 
the holy David and the magniliccnt Solomon, though 
affoctingly mingled with allusions to the pr(?sont state 
of degradation. The ceremonial of liis installation is 
thus described. The spiritual Heads of the people, the 
Masters of the learned schools, tlie Elders, and the 


Another vcivsion of this story j is here.” It might seem that the 
sliows the Rabbi in not so humble a feeling that all true Jews ought to be 
light. To the wish of R. Jehuda, the buried in the Holy Land extended to 
learned Haja replied, He is h^'ro.” — ' the chiefs of Babylonia. Jest, Juden- 
K. Jehuda turned pale.— His corpse j thura, ii. 1 1 0. 
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people, assembled in great multitudes within a stately 
chamber, adorned with rich curtains, in Babylon, wliere, 
during his days of splendour, the Ees(*h-Glutha fixed 
his residence. The Prince was seated on a lofty throne. 
The heads of the schools of Sura and Pumbeditha were 
on his right hand and his left. These chiefs of the learned 
men, having laid their hands upon the Prince, with the 
sound of trumpets and other music, then delivered an 
address, exhorting the new monarch not to abuse his 
power ; he was called to slavery rather than to sove- 
reignty, for he was prince of a captive people. On the 
next Thursday he was inaugurated by the laying-on of 
hands, and the sound of trumpets, and acclamations. 
He was escorted to his palace with great pomp, and 
received magnificent presents from all his subjects. On 
the Sabbath all the principal people assembled before 
his house, he placed himself at their head, and, his face 
covered with a silken veil, proceeded to the synagogue.^ 
Benedictions and hymns of thanksgiving announced his 
entrance. They then brought him the Book of the 
Law, out of which ho read the first lino r after^vards ho 
addressed the assembly, with his eyes closed out of 
respect. He exhorted them to charity, and he set the 
example by oflering liberal alms to the poor. The 
ceremony closed with new acclamations and prayers to 
God that, under the new Prince, He would bo pleased 
to put an end to their calamities. The Prince gave his 
blessing to the people, and prayed for each province 

* There is a description of the in- cuncti aiitem bene ominantes festa 
stfillation of the Kesch-GIutha in the voce acclamabant, ‘ Nos ter vivat 
Schevet Judah; “Dio Jovis in sa- Princeps vigeatqne asternuml Ille 
cram ajdem frequenter conveniehant, Princeps nostor, ille exulum caput est, 
ubi dum Academi® rectores Principi exulnin caput est Israelitaruni/ &c., 
inapus suas imponerent, alii interea &c.” p. 302. 
tubia, Jfii vero coriiibus accinebaut. 
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that it miglit be preserved from war and famine. He 
concluded his orisons in a low voice, lest his prayer 
should be repeated to the jealous ears of the native 
monarchs, for he prayed for the restoration of the 
kingdom of Israel, which could not rise but on the 
ruins of their empire. The Prince returned to liis 
palace, where he gave a splendid banquet to the chief 
persons of the community. After that day he lived in 
a sort of stately Oriental seclusion, never quitting his 
palace except to go to the schools of the learned, where, 
as ho entered, the whole assembly rose, and continued 
standing till he took lus seat. lie sometimes paid a 
visit to the native Sovereign in Babylon (Bagdad). 
This probably refers to a somewhat later period. On 
these great occasions his imperial host sent his own 
chariot for his guest ; but the Prince of the Captivity 
dared not accept the invidious distinction ; ho walked in 
humble and submissive modesty behind the chariot. 
Yet his own state was by no means wanting in splen- 
dour: ho was arrayed in cloth of gold; fifty guards 
marclied before him ; all the Jews, who met him on the 
way, paid their homage, and fell behind into his train. 
He was received by the eunuchs, who conducted liira to 
the throne, while one of his ollleers, as he marched slowly 
along, distributed gold and silver on all sides. As the 
Prince approached the imperial throne, he prostrated him- 
self on the ground, in token of vassalage. The eunuchs 
raised him and placed him on the left liandof the Sove- 
reign. After the first salutation, the Prince represented 
the grievances or discussed the affairs of liis people. 

The Court of the Besch-Glutha is described as equally 
splendid; in imitation of his Persian master, he had 
his officers, counsellors, and cupbearers. Eabbins were 
appointed as satraps over the different communities. 
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This state, it is probable, was maintained by a tribute 
raised from the body of the people, and substituted for 
that which, in ancient times, was paid for the Temple in 
Jerusalem.'' His subjects in Babylonia were many of 
them wealthy. They were husbandmen, shepherds, and 
artizans. The Babylonian garments were still famous in 
the West, and probably gre*at part of that lucrative 
manufacture was carried on by the Jews. Asinai and 
Asilai, it will bo recollected, were weavers. It is said, 
indeed, in the usual figurative style, of a Jew merchant 
of Babylon, that he had 1000 vessels on the sea, and 
1000 cities on land. They prided themselves on their 
learning as well as on their wealth. Though the Palesti- 
nian Jews affected to speak with contempt of Baby- 
lonian wisdom, yet in general estimation the schools of 
Nahardea, Sura, and Pumbeditha, might compete with 
Sepphoris and Tiberias.^ 

Whether the authority of the Prince of the Captivity 
extended beyond Babylonia and the adjacent districts 
is uncei-tain. The limits of Persia form an insiipcrable 
barrier to our knowledge, and almos^^ all the rest of 
Asia, during this period, is covered, as it Avere, with 
impenetrable darkness. Many Jews wore no doubt 
settled in Arabia. Mohammed found them both nume- 
rous and powerful, and a Jewish dynasty had long sat on 
one of the native thrones; but this subject will come 


^ Jost supposes that when the 
Jewish settlements passed under the 
Parthian and Persian dominion, the 
Jews continued to pay to their own 
Prince the Temple tribute, exacted 
from them by the liomans. iv. 267. 

* Jost, both in his Israeliter and 
Juder^hum, enlarges on the succession 
of iftmous Doctors who maintained the 


renown of the Baliylonian Schools, 
their ambition to surpass the Kesrh- 
Glutha in power and iiiHucnce, their 
internal jealousies and rivalries, and 
their rivalries with the Palestinenn 
teachers. The IMisclma was received 
and acknowledged as of equal author- 
ity in Nahardea and Pumbeditha as in 
Tiberias. 
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under our notice when we consider the influence of the 
progress of Mohammedanism as connected with the 
History of the J ews. All other accounts of Oriental Jews, 
at this early period, are so obscurei,^ so entirely or so 
nearly fabulous, that they may wisely be dismissed; but 
there is one curious point, which, as it seems to rest on 
better evidence, deinands^more particular notice, the 
establishment of a Jewish colony in China, if not an- 
terior, certainly immediately subsequent, to the time of 
our Lord. This singular discovery was made known to 
Europe by the Jesuit missionaries, but unfortunately 
the Eatlicr Gozani, who had the best opportunity of ob- 
taining accurate information both as to their history 
and tliG manuscripts of the Law which they possessed, 
wuis ignorant of the Hebrew language. It was inferred 
from their tradition, in my opinion, somewhat hastily, 
that Jews had been settled in tiie country 249 years 
before the Christian Era. More authentic statements 
fixed their introduction into the empire towards 
the close of the reign of Mingti, of the dynasty of 
Ilan, who reigned from 58 to 75 a.o. They were 
originally 70 singSy or families, and settled in the cities 
of Niinpo, Ninghin, Haintcheu, Peking, and Caifong- 
foil. Only seven remained in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, all in the latter city, the capital of 
Honan. 4hcy came from Si-yu, the west countiy, and 
their Hebrew language betrayed evident signs of cor- 
ruption from the introduction of Persian words. They 
could not have been of the earlier dispersion, for they 

y That there were Parthian jus well the faith in those regions, which inti- 
ns Elamite (Persian) and Mesopota- mates, I am inclined to think, that 
mian Jews, is clear from the Acts of the Jews were numerous ; but little 
tlie Apostles ; the traditions i-f Chris- is known which is either distinct or 
tiauity assei t the early propagation of certain. 
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had the Book of Ezra, and highly reverenced his name. 
They knew nothing, or at least had preserved no know- 
ledge of Christ or his religion. They were employed in 
agriculture and traffic. They had cultivated learning 
with success, and some of them, as was attested by 
extant inscriptions, had been highly honoured with the 
imperial favour, and had attained tlie rank of Manda- 
rins. One of these inscriptions, bearing date in 1515 , 
praises the Jews for their integrity and fidelity, in 
agricultural pursuits, in traffic, in tlie magistracy, and 
in the army, and their punctual observance of their 
own religious ceremonies: it assures them of the Em- 
peror’s high esteem. They paid great respect to the 
name of Confucius, and after the Chinese customs 
jireserved the memory of their fathers witli religious 
reverence, on tablets inscribed with their names. In 
other respects they were strict Jews: they observed the 
Sabbath, lighting no fire, and preparing their food on 
the preceding day : they practised circumcision on the 
eighth day : they intermarried only among themsclvos. 
Tlicy believe (so writes the Jesuit) in Purgatory, 
Hell, Paradise, the Eesurrection, and tlie Last Judge- 
ment ; in Angels, Cherubim and Seraphin. They nei- 
ther make, nor attempt to make, proselytes. Tlieir 
sacred edifice (a remarkable fact) resembles much more 
the Temple than the modern synagogue. It is situated 
in an open space, among pavilions or avenues of trees. 
It consists of a nave and two aisles ; the centre is divided 
into a Holy Place, and a Holy of Holies, which is scpiare 
without and circular within; here are deposited the 
Books of the Law,* and the sacred chamber is entered 

* Notice cl’un Mnnuscrit du Peota- Kxtraits des MS. de la Bill, du Koi, 
teuque consei vd dans Ja Synagogue des vol. iv. 

juifs db Cal-fong Fou. Notices et The learned Baron de Sacy has 
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only by the Chief Priest. The Chief Priest is not 
distinguished by any splendour of apparel, only by a 
red belt of silk, which passes over his right and under 
his left shoulder. They chant the sacred Scripture and 


clearly shown that the existing copies 
of the sacred writings among the Chi- 
nese Jews, imperfect as they are, are 
not older than the year 1620 A.C. 
Their foiiner sacred books had been 
destroyed, first by an inundation of 
tlie great Yellow liiror in 1440, after- 
wards by a fire about 1600, and lastly, 
those they possess were greatly da- 
maged by a second inundation In 
1642. 

Compare J. dc Guignes, Mdmoires de 
I’Academio, t. xlviii. See also, in Tri- 
gaultii de Christian^. Expeditione apud 
Sinas, a curious account of an interview 
between a Chinese Jew and Father Ricci 
the Jesuit, p. 118. The Jew recog- 
niseil the Hebrew characters in a 
printed Bible, but could not read them. 
The Jews, it was said, had ten or 
twelve families in Pekin, with a syna- 
gogue, which tliey had just repaired 
at the cost of 10,000 pieces of gold. 
They had the Pentateuch wrapt up 
and kept with groat care ; they had 
possessed it, they said, five or six 
hundred years. In Hamchea, they 
said, they had many more Jews, with 
their synagogues. In other places in 
China they were dying out from want 
of synagogues. 

In a memoir of Ignatius Kugler, 
i-eprinted by De Miirr (Ilalae ad Sa- 
1am), it appears that the Chinese Jews 
called the Pentateuch the Canonical 
Book : but they had Esther, as well as 
Ezra, and the Book of the Maccabees. 
They had not Job, Proverbs, Canticles, 
or Ecclesiastes. They were said to 
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date from the Seleiicidae ! (?) 

See also an excellent memoir in 
Brotier^s Notes on Tacitus. 

Barrow conceived it possible that 
the Jews may have introduced silk 
into China. “ Many of them, indeed, 
forsake the reJigion of their fore- 
fathers, and arrive at high employ- 
ments in the State. Few among them, 

I understand, except the Rabbis, have 
any knowledge of the Hebrew lan- 
guage; and they have been so long 
intermingled with the Chinese, that 
the priests at the present day are said 
to find some difficulty in keeping up 
their congregations. So ditferent are 
the effects produced by suffering, in- 
stead of persecuting religious opinions.** 
p. 438. Barrow concludes, from their 
nowing no Jesus but the son of Si- 
rach, that they were the followers of 
AIexander’.s army ! — a curious illustra- 
tion of the common fault of intelligent 
travellers writing about that of which 
they know nothing. Those Jews of 
whom Barrow wrote may be, for all 
which appears, very modern immi- 
grants. 

'I'he best recent summary of this 
question with which 1 am acquainted 
is in Delitz.>ch (Zur Geschichte der 
Judischen Poesie, von Franz Delitzsch, 
Leipsic, 1836), especially a note (p. 
59) describing the Synagogue, and a 
passage about their Book of Prayer. 
Their language is a jargon of mingled 
Hebrew and Chinese. See on their 
present low stite the concluding chap* 
ter of this work. 

2 K 
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their prayers, as Father Gozani had heard the Jews ii 
Italy. They entertain distinct though remote hopes o 
the coming of the Messiah. 

Such, in a brief outline, is the history of one brand, 
of this extraordinary people, thus, in the eastern ah 
well as the western extremity of the Old World, resist- 
ing the common laws by which nations seem to be 
absorbed into each other. However opposite the insti- 
tutions, the usages, the manners of the people am^ 
whom they dwell; whether the government be n 
or intolerant, the Jews, equally inflexible and unsoci; 
maintain their seclusion from the rest of mankin 
The same principles operate on the banks of the 
Yellow River, and on those of the Tiber or the Seine. 
The Jew, severed for ages from all intercourse with his 
brethren, amid the inaccessible regions of the Celestial 
Empire, in most respects, remains as he would have 
remained, if he had continued to inhabit the valleys of 
Palestine, under the constant and immediate super- 
intendence of the national chief of his religion, the 
Patriarch of Tiberias. 
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